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Is THE YOUNGER PART OF THE 
"CONGREGATION OF PROTESTANT 
\DrocenTuRs, AT MiLlL- HILL, 
IN LEEDS, | 


My young Friends, 


T was on your account that I compoſed 
theſe Inflitutes of natural and revealed 
religion, and to you I take the liberty to 
dedicate them, | | f 


It is the earneſt wiſh of my heart, that 
your minds may be well eſtabliſhed in the 
ſound principles of religious knowledge, be= 

cauſe I am fully perſuaded, that nothing 
elſe can be a ſufficient foundation of a vir- 
tuous and truly reſpectable conduct in life, 
or of good hope in death. A mind deſtitute 8 
of knowledge (and, comparatively ſpeak- 
Vol. I, a 3 


= THE DEDICATION. | 
ing, no kind of knowledge, beſides that of 


religion, deſerves the name) is like a field 
on which no culture has been beſtowed, 
which, the richer it is, the ranker weeds ft 
will produce. It nothing good be ſown in 


. it will be occupied by plants that are 
uſeleſs or noxious. 


Thus, the mind of man can never be 
wholly barren. Through our whole lives 
we are ſubject to ſucceſſive impreſſions; 
for, either new ideas are continually flow- 

ing in, or traces of the old ones are marked a 
. deeper. If, therefore, you be not acquir- 
ing good principles, be aſſured that you are 
acquiring bad ones; if you be not form- 


ing virtuous habits, you are, how inſenlibly 


ſoever to yourſelves, forming vicious ones; 
and, inſtead of becoming thoſe amiable 
objects in yourſelves, and thoſe valuable 
members of ſociety, which nature, and the 
God of nature intended that you ſhould be, f 


you will be at beſt, uſeleſs cumberers of the 
ground, a dead weight i upon the community, 
receiving ſupport and advantage, but con- 
tributing nothing in return ; or you will be 


the peſts of ſociety, growing continually 


more corrupt yourſelves, and contributing 
to the corruption of others. 


g 
\ 


Finding yourſelves, therefore, in ſuch a 
world as this, in which nothing is at a 


ſtand, it behoves you ſeriouſly to reflect 
upon your ſituation and proſpects. Form, 


then, the generous reſolution (and every 
thing depends upon your reſolution) of 
: being at preſent what you will certainly 
wiſh you had been ſome years hence, what 
your beſt friends now wiſh you to be, and 
what your maker has intended, fitted, and 
enabled you to be. 


Abere all thingy, hy careful to improve 
and make uſe of the reaſun which God has 
_ OS 2 1 1 5 given 
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given you, to be the guide of your lives, to. | 
check the extravagance of your paſſions, 
and to aſſiſt you in acquiring that knowledge, 
without which your rational powers will be 
of no advantage to you. If you would diſ- 
tinguiſh yourſelves as men, and attain the 
true dignity, and proper happineſs of your 
natures, it muſt be by the exerciſe of thoſe. 
faculties which are peculiar to you as men. 
If you have no higher objects than the gra- 
tification of your animal appetites and paſ- 
ſions, FO rank yourſelves with the brute 
beaſ}s ; but as you will ſtill retain that re- 
iection, which they have not, you will never 
have that unallayed enjoyment of a ſenſual 
life which they have. In fact, you are in⸗ 
capable of the happineſs. of brute animals; 
| Aſpire, therefore, to thoſe ſuperior pur- | 
ſuits and gratifications for which you were 
formed, and which are the Prefpgating and 
plory c of your natures, of 1 
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Let me urge you, my younger hearers] f o 

. 4 more than ordinary attention to regularity 
and propriety of behaviour, becoming men 
and chriſtians, that your conduct may be no 
dif, grace to the rational and liberal ſentiments, 
which I truſt you have imbibed. Let it be 

ſeen, that when God is conſidered as the pro- 


per object of reverence, love, and confidence, 
as the benevolent Father of all his offspring 
of mankind, and their righteous and im- 
partial moral governor, the principle of obe⸗ 
dience is the moſt ingenuous and effectual. 
Cheriſh the moſt unfeigned gratitude ta 
the Father of lights, that your minds are no 
longer bewildered with the gloom and dark- 
neſs, in which our excellent religion was, 
for ſo 1228 0h involyed; but 8 this con- 
becomes 0 glorious a light, 1. your con- 

duct de ſuch as, inſtead of recommending 


your own generous principles, furniſhes an 


excuſe to others, for acquieſcing * in their 
8 a 2 ; 8 
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FP Trejudices and errors, all the dithonius To, 
which is thereby thrown upon God, and 
the 1 injury which will be done to the pure 
religion of Jeſus Chriſt, by keeping it longer 
in a corrupted ſtate at home, and preventing 
ats propagation abroad, will be your peculiar 
guilt, and N aggravate your condemna- 
tion. 


Value the ſcriptures, as a treaſury of di- 
vine knowledge, conſiſting of books which 
are eminently caleulated to inſpire you with 
juſt ſentiments, and prompt you to right 
conduct; and conſider them alſo as the aur 
PROP authority in matters of SEA hs 


In athing 0 intereſting to you as the bu- Ee 
Fw of religion, affecting the regulation of 
your conduct here, ſo as to prepare you for 
immortal happineſs hereafter, reſpect N 
man authority whatever. Submit to thoſe 
who are inyeſted with the ſupreme power in 


5 our 
3 
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rrates 3 but if they would pre ſcribe to wg 
in matter 4 of faith, ſay that you have but 


one Father even God, and one Maſter even 
Chriſt, and fland faſt in the | liberty with 
which he has made you free. Reſpect a parlia- 
mentary. king, and chearfully pay all parlia- 
mentary taxes ; but have nothing to do with 
a parliamentary religion, or a parliamen tary 
Gals, an of dion] wo. bag oder 


9 * p 


e 1i ge 15 5 þ eilghtns Iiberty, „ are 
2 of ineſtimable value. For theſe have 
many of our anceſters ſuffered and died; 
and ſhall we, in the ſunſhine of proſperity, 
deſert that glorious cauſe, from which no 
ſtorms of arge: or perſecution could 

make them dene, I. 


3 This was the 1 held, as I 3 3 1 by | 
þ Lord Wharton, in the debate about the a& of William and 
Mary, concerning the doctrine of he Tree | 
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obligation, to tranſmit to our poſterity, and 


provide, as far as we cag, for tranſmitting, 


unimpaired, to the lateſt generations, that 


0 generous zeal for religion and liberty, which 


makes the memory of our forefathers ſo tru 
* illuſtrious, W | 


So long as it ſhall pleaſe” that God, in 


hel! hands our breath is, and whoſe are 


all our ways, to continue me in that rela- 
tion, in which I think myſelf happy i in 
ſanding to you at preſent, I truſt that 1 


ſhall not fail to endeavour to Impreſs your 
minds with a juſt ſenſe of what you owe to 


God, to your country, and to mankind. 


Let it be our mutual cate toderive the moſt = 
durable advantage from our preſent temp 


rary connection, by growing continually 


more eftabliſhed, frengtbened, and ſettled, in 


the habit and practice of all the virtues 
1 which 


Auty of the firſt rank with reſpect to moral 


TH E D E DIC ATION. 1 8 
which become us as men and as chrif- 


tians; that we may ſecure a happy meeting, 


and mutual congratulation in the future 


„ 
175 
: 


* 


kingdom of our Lord and Saviour. 


4 


Sh 155 er eg 135 #601202) 645% 
My young friends, 
with affection and eſteem, 
i T en (43 f 2 5 | 
$4. Fic * ; 7 ents 01 a. * 5 : + . 
our brother, and ſervant, 
in the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, 
JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, on 


* 74 | 
* 


Leeds, March, 1772. | 15 | | | 


” * 1 * . 


* * I hope that the younger part of my 
congregation at Birmingham will conſider 
What I originally addreſſed to my pupils at 
Leeds as addreſſed to themſelves; and I flat- © 
ter myſelf that the extenſion of my plan of 
lecturing in my preſent ſituation, will be 
attended with proportionable pleaſure ta 
myſelf, and advantage to them. 


BiRMINGHAM, Jan, i, 1982, * 


PREFACE. 


TO branch of knowledge can be taught 
to advantage except in a regular, or 

ſyſtematical method. It is alſo very conve- 

nient, both for the teacher and the learner, 

to have the elements of any ſcience drawn up 

in a ſuccinct manner; by the help of which 

the one may be directed in what order to ex- 

plain the ſeveral branches of it, and the 

other may ſee at one view all its conſtituent 

parts, in-their natural connection, and there - 

by gain the moſt comprehenſive and diſtinct 

idea of the whole, which i is alſo a great ad- 

vantage for retaining it in memory. 
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It was with a view to the, . 
youth that the following Inſtitutes were 
compoſed, and nothing more was meant, 
originally, than to furniſh myſelf with an 1 
be method of diſcourſing POP: the ſub- '' * 8 
* 9 
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| jects of natural and revealed religion to tho 

young men of my own congregation, whom 

I formed into a claſs for that purpoſe. But 

| when I was induced to publiſh them, for 

the benefit of others, I made them a little 

fuller, that thoſe young perſons who can 

| | have little or no aſſiſtance in their inquiries, 

© might be able to read them with tolerable 

advantage. I ſhall think myſelf happy if 
this manual be the means of eſtabliſhing any 
of the youth of the preſent age in the ſound 

| knowledge of thoſe moſt important ſubjects 

| to which it is appropriated. «'I am ſatisfied + 

. | that no man can write, or live, to bettet 


| _ e 4 af Tg 


8 my ſole view in this ſhort ſyſtem Was 
to * the elements of religious knows _ 
ledge to perſons intended for common and cis 
vi life, and not for any of the learned pro- 
feſſions, I have avoided, as much as I poſſi- 
bly could, thoſe metaphyſical and abſtruſe 
ſpeculations, which have been raiſed from 
every branch of my ſubject, and have chief- 
ly confined myſelf to ſuch conſiderations aa 

are moſt adapted to produce conviction in 
| the 


MM cloſe reflection; and I have endeavoured 
through. the whole to expreſs myſelf with 
the greateſt clearneſs and preciſion. For 
this purpoſe, I have been obliged to depart 
_ conſiderably from the plan of nee 
_ I have _ ſeen __—_ UE: fab W 


ft am far, dns Won - tight able to 
promiſe that I ſhall leave theſe ſubjects free 
from all obſcurity. The mind of man will 


never be able to contemplate the being, per- 


fections, and providence of God without 

meeting with inexplicable difficulties. We 
, may find ſufficient reaſon for acquieſcing in 
the darkneſs which involves theſe great ſub- 


je&s, but we muſt never expect to fee them 


ſet in a perfectly clear light. But notwith- 
ſtanding this, we may know enough of che 


divine being, and of his moral government, 
to make us much better and happier beings 
than we could be without ſuch knowledge; 
and even the conſideration of the inſuperable 
difficulties referred to above is not without 
its 9 as it tends to ant the mind with 


| ſentiments 
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the minds, of thoſe win are not 3 uſed 
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ſentiments of reverence, humility, and ſub⸗ 
miſſion. 3 1 
1 have alſo had another view in not chuſ« 
ing to conceal ſome of the great difficulties 
which attend the demonſtration, if not of 
the being, yet of the moſt eſſential attributes, 
and moral government of God. It was, that 
the conſideration of them might make us 
more ſenſible of the value of revelation, by 
which many of them are, in a great meaſure, 
cleared up, and by which great light has | 
been thrown upon every important branch | 
of natural ' religion. ; 


F Many unbelievers avail themſelves very 
much of the diver/ity of opinions which pre- 
vails among the profeſſors of revealed reli- 
| gion, and boaſt of the great clearneſs, as 
well as ſufficiency of the light of nature. But 
the caſe is much otherwiſe ; and there have 
been, in fact, among men of the greateſt 
learning and acuteneſs of thought, believers 
and unbelievers in revelation, as great a di- 
verſity of opinion with reſpect to the prin- 
ciples of natural, as of revealed religion. And 
| notwithſtanding 


+ "is various: ſentiments of 5 


chriſtians, they are all pere rend and 


unanimous, with reſpect to all the moſt im- 


portant doctrines of natural religion, con- 


cerning which unbelievers in revelation have 
never been able to arrive at any certainty, or 
uniformity of opinion; ſo that men who 
think at all are very far from getting rid of 
any real difficulty by abandoning revelation. 
Nay, the difficulties which we ſhall find up- 
on this ſubject among chriſtians, though I 
| ſhall not fail to ſtate them with the greateſt 


fairneſs, ſuppreſſing nothing that can con- 


tribute to their ſtrength, are by no means ſo 


embarraſſing to the inind of man, as thoſe 
the contemplation c of nature. | 


-. 945 


"vm occur 


* 5 . 
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Fn any perſon, diſcouraged by theſe mY 


entice.” ſhould think to. relieve himſelf "TW 
rejecting. all religion, natural and revealed, 


he will find, if he reflect at all; that he has 


1 


miſerably deceived himſelf, and that he is 


involved in greater perplexity than ever; 


the ſcheme he has adopted not only filling 


his mind with great darkneſs and diſtreſs, 


_ being ant uer to ſome of the plaineſt 
e 3 nes | appearances | 
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appearances in nature, and therefore mani- 
feſtly irrational and abſurd. In this caſe, 


F A. 
- 


which is attended with the feweſt difficul- 


and influence of which will tend to make 


” TOR "1 
* „* ner. at. a 2 * * 


therefore, true philoſophy will lead a man 
to acquieſce in that ſcheme of principles 


ties, without expecting to meet with any | 
that is quite free from them; and a good 
man will be drawn by a ſtrong propenſity _ 
to embrace that ſyſtem, the contemplation 


him, and his brethren of mankind, : moſt 
virtuous and happy. This important cir- 
cumſtance will always operate as an evidence 
for the truth of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, on minds which are not | perverted by 
nn or vices A 


In the wii part of theſe Inſtitutes, 
which relates to the duty and final expec- 
tations of mankind, it will be ſeen that 1 
have made great uſe of Dr. Hartley's" ob- 
© ſervations on man. To this writer I think 
myſelf happy in having any fair opportu- 
nity of making my acknowledgementsy and 
1 ſhall think that a very valuable end will 
be . if, by this or any other means, a 

greater 


THE PREFACE, vil 
greater degree of attention could be drawn 
upon that moſt excellent performance, ſo as 
to make it more generally read, and ſtudied, 
by thoſe who are qualified to do it. I do 
not know any thing that is better adapted to 
make an impreſſion upon truly philoſophical 
minds than the ſketch that he has given of 
the evidences of chriſtianity, 1 in his ſecond 
volume; and for this reaſon I ſhould be 
exceedingly glad to ſee that part of His | 
work n ſeparately, 
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Ax Es8ay oN THE BEST METHOD OP 
COMMUNICATING RELIGIOUS KNOW 
LEDGE TO THE MEMBERS OP CHRIS= 
IAN SOCIETIES. 


HE ſuperficial knowledge, or rather 
the extreme ignorance of the gene- 
rality of youth in the preſent age, with 
reſpect to religion, is the ſubject of great 
and juſt complaint; and for want of being 
well eſtabliſhed i in the principles of rational 
religion, many of them are daily falling . 
prey to enthuſiaſm on one hand, and infidelity 
on the other. In this life we muſt not ex- 
pect any good without ſome attendant evil. 
The circumſtance of which we now com- 
plain has been, in part, the natural effect of 
the moderation of the preſent times, in 
which no perſon i is even queſtioned about . 5 
his religion. For, as the ſubject is never 
canvaſſed, nor ſo much as ſtarted in polite 
campen, no perſon, thinks it worth his 
ED bz - while 
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while to prepare himſelf for making any 


reply ; and, conſequently, the youth of this 
age never profeſſedly ſtudy the ſubje&, or 

ever give more than an occaſional and cur= 
ſory attention to it. 


A ſource of this complaint is, the 
little care that is now taken by parents in 
the religious inſtruction of their children. 
They condemn the ſeverity with which 


they recollect that they themſelves were 


treated; and, not conſidering the advantage 
which he? derive from it, exclaim againſt 
ſuch exceſſive rigour and auſterity, and 
throw off not only the Futor, but almoſt the 
maſter too, with reſpe& to their children; 

not recollecting that, after this, there is 
little left of the parent that is truly valu- 
able. To this conduct they are, no doubt, : 
at the ſame time, ſecretly influenced by a 
regard to their own eaſe ; for upon the pre- 
ſent faſhionable plan, a Perſolt gives himfelf 
very little trouble indeed about forming the 
minds of his offspring ; and, fome may think, 
that they have ſufficiently done their duty in. 


this reſpett, when they. have provided them 
with 


RELIGIOUS' KNOWLEDGE. mi 
with maſters, to ſuperintend their education 
in ITT, | 


Many pelſons will not readily adopt my 
ſentiments relating to this ſubject. For my 
own part, however,' I have not the leaſt 
doubt, but that, though the maxims of our 
forefathers may have been too ſtrict, we of 
the preſent age are already far gone in an- 
other extreme, oppoſite to theirs, and much 
more dangerous. Their method, by re- 
ſtraining the inclinations of youth, might 
(though, perhaps, upon the whole, it might 
not) diminiſh the happineſs of that early 
period of life; and, in ſome inſtances, I 
doubt not, the exceſſive reſtraints they were 
under might ſerve to inflame their paſſions, 
and prepare them for the more unbounded 
and criminal indulgence of them, when 
they became their own maſters; but, in 
general, habits of ſobriety and moderation 
were, by this means, effectually formed, 
and a diſpoſition to licentiouſneſs entirely 

re, c „ 
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On the contrary, our greater, indulgence 
to youth gives them more liberty, but, per- 


haps, not more real enjoyment even of early 


life; but, whatever good effect this conduct 
may have upon ſome ingenuous tempers, 
I am ſatisfied that, in general, it is fatal to 
virtue and happineſs through life. Our 
youth having had little or no reſtraint put 
upon their inclinations, and religious prin- 
ciples not having been ſufficiently incul- 
cated, they give the reins to pleaſure, at 
that critical time of life, in which the paſ- 
fions are peculiarly ſtrong, and reaſon weak; 
and the authority of a parent not inter- 


poſing, where it is moſt wanted, a diſpoſi- 
tion to licentiouſneſs is completely formed, 


and ſuch bad habits are contracted, as too 
often end in utter profligacy and ruin. At 
beſt, their minds not having been ſeaſoned 
with the principles of religion, they become 


mere men of the world, without 1 vice, Pee 


but alſo without virtue. 


Alſo, in conſequence af the ſame fuper- 
Aicial education, to ſay the leaſt of it, our 


* 


yo __ 
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youth having never thought upon the ſub- 
ject of religion, inſtead of entertaining thoſe 
enlarged ſentiments of religious liberty, which 
will never be wholly extinct in the breaſts of 
their parents, the ſlighteſt inducement is 
often ſufficient to make them abandon the 
diſſenting intereſt, the value of which they 
were never taught to underſtand ; and to 
make them conform to the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of this, and, for the ſame reaſon, to that 
of any other country in the world, attended 
with ſufficient temporal encouragement. 


With the diſuſe of family prayer, the re- 1 
* gular reading of the ſcriptures has alſo been 
laid aſide ; ſo that in moſt of our opulent 
families, the youth have hardly an opportu- 
| nity of making themſelves acquainted with 
the contents of thoſe books which are the 
ſource of all religious knowledge. When 
the bible, if there be one in the family, is 
wholly neglected by the penn what induce- 
ment can che fon have to look into it 1 . 


$5 falſe taſte, we a a reverence ; 
for the ſcriptures has, likewiſe, baniſhed 
4 AID . b 4 1 them 
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them from many of our ſchools ; fo that, 
except their being read in, detached and 
unconnected portions, in places of public 
worſhip, many perſons, it is to be feared, 
would live and die in utter ignorance of 
the contents. of their bibles. | 


With this neglekk uf family diſcipline, 
the neglect of diſcipline in our churches, 
which has been owing to fimilar cauſes, has 


| likewiſe concurred, In many of our ſocie- 
ties, the buſineſs of catechiſing has, likewiſe, 


been laid aſide, nor has any thing been ſub- 


ſtituted in its place, as better adapted to 


communicate religious. knowledge; ſo that, 
as the miniſter is ſeldom ſeen but in the 
pulpit (I mean in a miniſterial character) all 
the opportunity that the people have of be- 
ing inſtructed in the theory of religion, is 
their hearing miſcellaneous diſcourſes, which 
are now almoſt every where confined to 
ſubjects which have an immediate relation 


to practice, while the Theory f religion, 


and the evidences of it, are almoſt ung | 


8 m_—_— 


Becauſe 


RELIGIOUS' KNOWLEDGE. a 
- 'Becauſe common ſenſe is a ſufficient guard 
againſt many errors in religion, it ſeems to 
have been taken for granted, that common 
ſenſe is a ſufficient inſtructor alſo ; whereas, 
in fact, without poſitive inſtruction, men 
would naturally have been mere ſavages 
with reſpect to religion; as, without ſimilar 
inſtruction, they would be ſavages with re- 
ſpect to the arts of life and the ſciences. 
Common ſenſe can only be compared to a 
judge; but what can a judge do without evi- 
dence, and proper materials from which to 
form a judgment. 


Such is the evil, of which not myſelf on- 
ly, but every perſon who ſeriouſly conſiders 
the preſent ſtate of things among the Diſ- 
ſenters, and its manifeſt tendency in futuri- 
ty, complain. Let us now conſider what is 
the moſt proper and effectual remedy for this 
evil, and how far the application of it my 
be nad and at es be, 


4 As the 3 3 as far as it ariſes 
from ourſelves, was obſerved to be two fold, 
. the be of Parental and minſſe- 
rial 
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rial inſtruction, it is eaſy to infer, that the 


moſt complete and effectual remedy muſt be 
two-fold alſo, conſiſting in the revival of 


that diſcipline, both in churches and pri- 
vate families, by which we ourſelves re- 
ceived that inſtruction, the advantages of 
which we are apt to overlook, till we ſee 
the dreadful effects of the want of it in 


others. If the diſcipline of our forefathers, 


in either of theſe reſpects, has been too ſe- 
vere for the gentleneſs of modern manners, 
let that ſeverity be relaxed, but let ene 
that is really uſeful be laid aſide. 5 


It is certainly A able that more at- 
tention be given both to the morals, and 
the religious inſtruction of youth, by thoſe 
who undertake the conduct of our ſocieties, 
as well as by their parents. But if it be 
impoſſible, as I am apprehenſive it gene- 
rally will be, to revive the antient forms 
of our church diſcipline, (in conſequence 
of which a number of the moſt intelli- 
gent, ſerious, and prudent members of our 
churches might be appointed to ſuperintend 
the inſtruction of 5 let the miniſter 
exert 


r 
2 
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exert himſelf the more in this field, which 
alone can promiſe a reward for his labours. 
When a perſon's mode of thinking, and his 
habits of life are fixed, as they generally are 
before they arrive at thirty or forty years of 
age, and eſpecially when they have been 
confirmed by having met with no oppoſition 
or controul, from that time to a more ad- 
vanced period of life, there can be but little 


proſpect of making any good and laſting im- 


preſſions. In this caſe, a change of think- 
ing, or acting, will be brought about, if at 
all, with very great difficulty, and old no- 


tions and habits will be apt to return upon 


the flighteſt occaſions, and get firmer hold 
of the mind than ever. . 


If men have lived all their lives unac- 


quainted with better principles, the propo- 


fal of them may ſtrike and influence; but if 
they relate to ſubjects which they have often 
heard canvaſſed, and on which little can be 
ſaid that is abſolutely new to them; it may 
be taken for granted, that the recital of ar- 
guments which they preſume have been ful- 


® 1 will only confirm them in their 


former 
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former prejudices. It is beſt, therefore, to 
bear with the aged, and, in many caſes, with 
thoſe who are advanced to middle life, and 
not without ſome very urgent reaſon, ariſing 
from very particular eircumſtanees, attempt 
the arduous, and almoſt hopeleſs taſk, of rec- 
tifying their errors; though ſomething more 
ſhould be done towards reforming their con- 
duct. But, in youth, the mind is flexible, 
opinions are unfixed, and habits not con- 
firmed. At this time of life, therefore, ar- 
guments and expoſtulations may have real 


weight; good principles and maxims may be 


recommended with effect; and a little ſea- 
ſonable aſſiſtance may be ſufficient to mould 
them to our wiſh, 5 


| The great object of a miniſter's chief at- 
tention being thus fixed, viz. upon the 
younger, and more teachable part of his 
congregation, it remains to be conſidered, in 

what manner their inſtruction may be beſt 

provided for. Now, it appears to me, that 
the only effectual proviſion for this purpoſe; 
is a courſe of regular and ſyſtematical in- 1 
ſtruction. Every branch of knowledge is 
| built 
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built on certain facts and principles; and in 
order that theſe be fully and clearly under- 
ſtood, they muſt be delivered in a proper 
order, ſo that one thing may moſt naturally 
introduce another. In other words, no 
branch of knowledge, religion not excepted, 
can be taught to advantage but in the way 
of ſyſtem. Frightful as this word may ſound, 
it ſignifies nothing, but an orderly and regu- 

lar ſet of principles, beginning with the e- 
fieſt, and ending with the moſt difficult, 
which, in this manner, are the moſt eaſily 
demonſtrated. No perſon would ever think 
of teaching Law or Medicine, or any other 
branch of ſcience, in the manner in which, 
religion is now generally taught ; and as no 
perſon ever acquired a competent knowledge 
of Law, Medicine, or any other ſcience 
by hearing miſcellaneous diſcourſes upon 
the ſubject; ſo neither can we reaſonably 
expect, that a juſt and comprehenſive know- 
ledge of religion ſhould ever be communi- 
cated in the ſame looſe and incoherent man- 
ner. Beſides, it is now too much the 
2 ſhop to neglect public worſhip, and any 
ſcheme 


\ 
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ſcheme of buſineſs or pleaſure is thought to 

be a ſufficient excuſe for a perſon's abſent- 

ing himſelf from it, even on the Lord's- 

day; ſo that this only means of inſtruction, 

inſufficient as it 1s for the purpole, is be- 
coming every day more uncertain; and it 

may be expected that leſs advantage will be 

made of. it continually, 


On theſe accounts, religious knowledge 
will never be communicated, with certain- 
ty and good effect, from the pulpit only. 
Thoſe of the congregation who think them- 
ſelves already ſufficiently knowing, will be 
diſguſted with the repetition of elementary 
principles; to thoſe who are extremely igno- 
rant, it is not poſſible, in a formal diſcourſe, 

to ſpeak plainly and familiarly enough; and 
thoſe whoſe minds are not ſufficiently en- 
lightened, and eſpecially thoſe whoſe pre- 
judices are of long ſtanding, will be apt to 
take offence at the diſcovery of truths which 
it will be impoſſible for them to eee 
hend or receive. | 


There 
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There can be no hope, therefore, of doing 
any thing to good purpoſe, in this way, 
unleſs the miniſter can have an opportunity 
of diſcourſing to the young perſons by them- 
ſelves. He may then converſe with them 
familiarly on the fundamental principles of 
natural and revealed religion; he may ſay 
the ſame things over and over again, and 
change his form of expreſſion, in order to 
make himſelf perfectly underſtood; he may 
alſo illuſtrate what he advances by familiar 
inſtances, and examples, and ſet every thing 
of importance in a great variety of lights. 
Moreover, if they will ſubmit to it (which 
it will be greatly to their advantage to do) 
he may examine them on the ſubjects on 
which he has diſcourſed, ſo as to ſatisfy. 
himſelf whether they have perfectly under- 
ſtood him, whether they retain in memory 
the facts and reaſonings which he has ad- 
vanced, and be ſufficiently grounded in one 
thing before he proceeds to another. This 
method will alſo give him an opportunity of 
removing any difficulties, or anſwering any 
objections which may have occurred to them, 

| or 


Ni 
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or which may, have been thrown in their 
way by other perſons. In ſhort, I would 
adviſe a miniſter to form the young men of 
his congregation from the age of eighteen 
or twenty to about thirty into an academical 
claſs, and take the very fame methods to 
teach them the elements of religion, that 
he would do to teach them the rudiments 
of any branch of natural aenen 


To make this buſineſs the eaſier to the 
tutor, and the more advantageous to his 
pupils, it will be rather adviſable, that he 
give his lectures from a ſhort text or ſyſtem, 
written, or rather printed, that they may 
have an opportunity of peruſing it, and of 
ſtudying it when they are by themſelves, 
and thereby the better roo themſelves 
for examination. - 


I do aot give this advice at random, or 
from theory only; for I have carried the 
ſcheme which I am now recommending 
into execution; and I can aſſure my friends 
in the miniſtry. that, as far as my own ex- 

; Perienta 
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perience 18 a guide, they may promiſe them 
ſelves much pleaſure, and their pupils much 
advantage from the exerciſe. . 


If it can be made agreeable to the people, 
I would alſo adviſe, that the miniſter de- 
liver the heads of his ſyſtem in a ſet of 
regular diſcourſes to the congregation at 
large, once in four or five years, that thoſe 
perſons whom it may not be adviſable to 
admit to his familiar lectures, may have an 
opportunity of hearing ſome uſeful topics 
diſcuſſed, at leaſt in a conciſe manner, which 
they might, otherwiſe, have never heard of 
at all. Burt, if the congregation ſhould not 
he ſufficiently uniform in their ſentiments, 
it will hardly be prudent, for reaſons ſuffi- 
ciently hinted above, to adopt this meaſure. 
It will alſo depend upon particular circum- 
ſtances, whether the young women ſhould be 
admitted to the familiar lectures along with 
the young men, or not. 1 


That my readers may perfectly ur 
ſtand my ſcheme, and derive what advantage 
they pleaſe from it, T now publiſh the prin- 
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cipal heads of my own lectures, in theſe 
Inſtitutes of natural and revealed religion. 
Miniſters whoſe ſentiments are pretty near- 
ly my own may, perhaps, fave themſelves 
trouble by making uſe of them, departing 
from my particular ſentiments or method, 

whenever they think proper. The whole 
work is divided into three parts, the firſt 
comprizing the principles of natural reli- 


gion; the ſecond the evidences of revela- 


tion; and the third the doctrines of reve- 
lation. I have alſo nearly completed another 
work, which may alſo be of uſe in the in- 
It will be in- 
titled, An Hiftorical Account of the corruptions 
of chriſtianity. This will contain the reaſons. 
for our proteſtant faith, and alſo thoſe of 


our diſſent from the eſtabliſhed church of 
England, with which every diſſenter ought 
to be made thoroughly Ca rs pag 1 


Besides this principal claſs, I would ad- 
viſe a miniſter, who i is deſirous to commu- 
nicate religious knowledge with effect, and 
who would adapt his inſtructions to the 
different ages of his hearers, to form t 
other 
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other claſſes, one conſiſting of children under 
fourteen years of age. To theſe he ſhould 
teach a ſhort catechiſm, containing the firſt 
elements of religious knowledge, delivered 
in the plaineſt and moſt familiar language 
poſſible; and when it is made uſe of, a va- 
riety of other queſtions ſhould be aſked, 
calculated to bring the ſubject to the level 
of their capacities. A catechiſm of this 
kind I publiſhed ſome years ago; and I am 
ſatisfied, from my own experience, that a 
child, even of four or five years of age, may 
be made to underſtand the moſt important 
truths of chriſtianity, and that it is of great 
conſequence that the minds of children be 
impreſſed with this kind of knowledge as 
as early as poſſible. No perſon who has 
actually made a trial of this method of in- 
ſtructing children; and who can do it with 
any degree of judgment, will ſay that it is 
a painful taſk to children. On the con- 
trary, I have generally found them to be 
pleaſed, and in ww caſes exceedingly: de- 
e with it. 1127 

In the ther junior claſs I mn teach the | 
knowledge of the ſeriptures, only. This 
TS WE rats appears 
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appears to me to be a fubje& ſo diſtin, 
copious, and important, that a ſeparate claſs 
ſhould be appropriated to it; and I think 
that the beſt manner in which this great end 
can be gained, is to have a ſet of queſtions 
only, printed, with references to thoſe places 
in the bible, which muſt be read, in order 
to find the proper anſwers. Such a ſerip- 
ture catechiſin as this I have alſo publiſhed. 
This claſs may properly conſiſt of young 
perſons of both ſexes, between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen, ſo as to be 
an intermediate claſs, between the two 
othets. It may be adviſable, however, and 
may even be neceſſary at the firſt, to add to 
this claſs ſuch members of the higher claſs 
as are not ſufficiently acquainted with the 
ſcriptures; and, in the preſent ſtate of our 
ſocieties, I am afraid that many ſuch will 
be found above eighteen years of age; but of 
theſe it may be hoped, that there will be 
many who will not think themſelves 1 too old 
to learn, and who may even take pleaſure in 
ſuch an exerciſe as this, which is equally 
calculated to improve the moſt knowing, as 
well as to inſtruct the moſt ignorant. 


bes 
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Theſe three claſſes appear to me to be ſuf- 

ficient for the purpoſe of communicating 
religious inſtruction; at leaſt, I cannot, at 
preſent, think of any thing better adapted 
to the purpoſe. I ſincerely wiſh, that other 
miniſters, who cannot but be ſenfible of 
the evil that I complain of, would propoſe 
what appears to them to be a proper remedy 
for it, and let us freely adopt whatever . we 
os in each other's ſchemes. SL 


To make-room for lectures of ſacks mani- 
feſt utility as theſe, which I have now 
recommended, it were to be wiſhed that 
voce, and other periodical preaching lectures, 
eſpecially that which is in many places pre- 
paratory to the Lord's ſupper, were laid 
aſide. The laſt-mentioned ſervice, what- 
ever good it may do in other reſpe&s, does, 
unqueſtionably, promote ſuperſtition ; con- 
tinually ſuggeſting and confirming the opi- 
nion, that the attendance upon this chriſtian 
ordinance requires more particular prepara- 
tion than any other, which is an idea' that 
could neyer occur to any perſon in peruſing 
the New Teſtament only, and can be no- 

| 63 ting 
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thing but the remains of the popiſh aba 


of trapſubſtantiation. 


Other weekly or monthly ſermons are 


| ſeldom attended, except by a few perſons, 
and thoſe chiefly the aged, and ſuch others 


as have the leaſt occaſion for them; and 

they are often a burden to the miniſter, who 
is ſenſible that he is giving his labour, 
which might be better beſtowed, to very 
little purpoſe. It has ſeemed fit to infinite 
wiſdom, that one day in feven is proper and 
ſufficient for reſt from labour, and the pur- 


poſes of public worſhip. When we are 


got beyond this ſcripture directory, all the 


reſt is ſuch 0/// worſhip, as no bounds can 
be ſet to. It has certainly been the foun- 


dation of much ſuperſtition, and has, in 
many caſes, occafioned a. fatal and very cri- 
minal negle& of the proper buſineſs of this 
life. In what I have now ſaid, I would by no 
means be underſtood to condemn all occa- 


tional acts of public worſhip, as on days ſet 


apart for public faſting and thankſgiving, 
or on particular annual ſolemnities, ſome of 
which anſwer very good purpoſes. | 


”- 


As 
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As all chriſtians are brethren, and we are 
expreſſly commanded to exhort one another, 
I hope it will not be deemed arrogant in 
me to have given my advice with reſpect to 
a-matter of ſo much importance, as the beſt 
method of communicating religious know- 
ledge, in which all chriſtian miniſters are 
equally concerned. The ſchemes which I 
have propoſed are ſuch as I can recommend 
from the trial that I have made of them, 
and they appear to me to be very practicable 
by any perſon who is ſufficiently qualified 
to diſcharge any other part of the miniſterial _ 
duty; and in the country, I believe, that 
ſuch ſervices will generally be acceptable, 
as well as uſeful. As to the city, I am not 
| fo well able to judge; but if I be not miſ- 
informed, the connection between miniſter 
and people is, in general, ſo ſlight, that 
ſchemes which ſuppoſe much perſonal re- 
ſpe& for the paſtor on one ſide, and an affec- 
tionate concern for the people on the other, 
can hardly be expected to ſucceed. The 
prevailing practice of a London miniſter 
preaching to one CONLEY in the morn- 

c4 ing, 
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ing, and to another in the afternoon, when 
each of them is able to provide for one (as 
in fact they half provide for two) tends ſtill 
farther to ſink the miniſter into a mere lec- 
turer, and to exclude the idea of every thing 
beſides a ſtipulated ſum of money on the one 
ſide, and mere Aipulated duty on the other. 
In ſuch congregations one would think that 
the epiſtles of Paul to Timothy and Titus 
were never read; and certainly the buſi- 
neſs of ordination in ſuch places muſt be a 


mere form, or Taree; without wy W 
whatever. | 


| Hoping that my preſumption in offering 
the preceding advice has not given offence, 
I ſhall take the farther liberty to conclude 
with a word of exhortation, in which I ſhall = 
think myſelf re concerned. | 


Since, my brethewn in the chriſtian mi- 
niſtry, in the preſent ſtate of church diſci- 
pline, ſo unequal a ſhare of the burden is 
fallen upon us, let us not, through deſpair 
of doing every thing that ought 1 to be done, 

think 
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think ourſelves excuſable in attempting no- 
hing. If we cannot poſſibly warn all the 
unruly, comfort all the feeble-minded, in- 
ſtruct all the ignorant, confirm all the 
doubting, and ſeek and ſave all that are in 
danger of being loſt, let us do all that we 
can in each of theſe branches of miniſterial 
duty. Since, with reſpect to the buſineſs 
of admonition, we are ſo cicumſtanced, that 
we can but ſeldom attempt any thing with 
a proſpect of ſucceſs, let us do the more by 
way of inſtruction, which is a field that is 
{till open to us. If we cannot reclaim from 
vice, let us endeavour to inſtill thoſe prin- 
ciples which may prevent the commiſſion of 
it, and to communicate that rational and 
uſeful knowledge, which is the only ſolid 
foundation of virtuous Practice and good. 
| conduct i in life, | 


If every man be a Reward, according to 
the ability and opportunity which God has. 
given him of being uſeful to his fellow- 
creatures, much more c ought we to conſider 
ourſelves in that light; and it is required 
of every ſteward that he be faithful to his 

Per 2 
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truſt. The maſter under whom we act, and 
to whom we are immediately accountable, is 
the great ſhepherd and biſhop of fouls, Chriſt 
Jeſus. Our inſtructions are to feed his lambs 
and his ſheep. Let us ſee to it, then, that 
none of thoſe who are committed to our 


care periſh for lack of knowledge. If they 
will die in their iniguity, let us ſo act under 
the melancholy proſpect, that heir blood 


may not be required at our hands ; that we 
may, at leaſt, /ave our own ſouls, if not thoſe 


that hear us, When our Lord ſhall return, 


and take account of his ſervants, let it ap- 


pear that we have diligently improved the 


talents with which we were intruſted, that 
of two we have made other two, and of five 


other five, &c. and then, and then only, 
ſhall we not be aſhamed before _ at . his 


comin 8: 


Since the publication of the - firſt edition 
of this work, I am able to recommend the 
plan here laid down by farther experience, 


HR | 
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having conſiderably extended the courſes of 
my lectures to young perſons in my preſent 
ſituation at Birmingham ; having made a 
| ſeparate claſs of the young women, and the 
ſociety having been ſo liberal, as to provide 
a very valuable library, which will be con- 
tinually increaſing, chiefly for the uſe of 
thoſe who attend the claſſes ; conſiſting of 
books recommended by the miniſters for 
that purpoſe, Alſo, beſides the lectures 
recommended in this introductory eſſay, 1 
find it uſeful to teach ſeripture geograpby to 
the younger claſſes, and with the elder 1 

ſhall probably go through a ſhort courſe of 
Jewiſb antiquities, ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, and 
ſuch other miſcellaneous branches of know- 
ledge, as may be more particularly uſeful, 
to enable them to read the e with 
advantage: | 
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Or THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF Go. 


N theſe. Inſtitutes I ſhall endeavour to 
explain the principles of natural and re- 
vealed religion; or to aſſign the reaſons 

wha we acknowledge ourſelves to be ſubject Wi 

to the moral government of God, and why I 

we. profeſs ourſelves to be chriſtians, and _ " 
conſiſtent proteſtants. 135 | -* 


ee of this kin is, in its own na- 
ture, the moſt important of any that we 
can give our attention to; becauſe it is the 
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moſt nearly connected with our preſent and 
future happineſs. 


If there be a God, and if we be account- 
able to him for our conduct, it muſt be 
highly intereſting to us to know all that we 
can concerning his character and govern- 
ment, concerning what he requires of us, 
and what we have to expect from him. If 
it be true that a perſon, pretending to be 
ſent from God, hath aſſured us of a future 
life, it certainly behoves us to examine his 


pretenſions to divine authority; and if we 


ſee reaſon to admit them, to inform our- 
ſelves concerning the whole of his inſtrue- 
tions, and particularly what kind of be- 


haviour here will ſecure our happineſs here- 


after. Laſtly, if the religion we profeſs be 
divine, and have been corrupted by the ig- 
norance or artifice of men, it is a matter of 
conſequenee that it be reſtored to its primi- 
tive purity ; becauſe its efficacy upon the 
heart and life muſt depend upon it. And if 
men have uſurped any power with reſpect to 
ene which the author of it has not given 

them, 


/ 
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them, it is of eonſequence that their unjuſt 
claims | be Wat: arr and reſiſted. 


In order to nee the moſt diſtinet view of 
the prineiples of religion, F ſhall firſt ex- 
plain what it is that we learn from nature, 
and then what farther lights we receive from 
revelation. But it muſt be obſerved, that, 
in giving a delineation of natural Tclgibn, 
I ſhall deliver what 1 ſuppoſe might have 
been known concerning God; our duty, aud 
our future expectations by the light of na- 
ture, and not what war afiually known of 
them by any of the Human race; for theſe 
are very different things. Many things are, 
in their own nature, attainable, which, in 
fact, are never attained ; ſo that though we 
find but little of the knowledge of God, and 
of his providence, in many nations, which 
never enjoyed the light of revelation, it does 
not follow that nature did not contain and 
teach thoſe leſſons, and that men had not the 
means of learning them, provided they had 
made the moſt of "the light they had, and of 
the powers that were given them. 


B 2 I ſhall 
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I ſhall, therefore, include under the head 
of natural religion, all that can be demon- 
ſtrated, or proved to be true by natural rea- 
ſon, though it was never, in fact, diſcovered 
by it; and even though it be probable that 
mankind would never have known it with 

out the aſſiſtance of revelation. . Thus the f 
doctrine of a future ſtate may be called a 
doctrine of natural religion, if when we have 
had the firſt knowledge of it from divine 
revelation, we can afterwards ſhow that the 
expectation of it was probable from the 
light of nature, and that preſent appearances 
are, upon the * favourable to the ſup- 
poſition of it. 3 
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"SECTION 1 


07 the exiſtence "wy God, and thoſe bela 
<vhich are deduced from his being canfidered 


- as uncauſed himſel If, and the gage of n 
"thing "oe e 


28 
, 
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"HEN we ay wers is a 605, we 
mean that there is an intelligent 
designing cauſe of what we ſee in the world 
around * and a being who was himſelf un- 
cauſed. Unleſs we have recourſe to this 
ſuppoſition, we cannot account for preſent 
appearances; for there is an evident inca- 
pacity in every thing we ſee of being the 
cauſe of its own exiftence, or of the exiſt- 
ence © of other things. + Though, in one 
ſenſe, ſome things are the cauſes of others, 2 
yet they are only fo in part; ang when we 
give ſufficient attention to their nature, we 
, hall fee, that it is very improperly t that they 
are termed cauſes at all: for when we have 
allowed all that we can'to their influence 
and nn there is: {till ſomething t that 


. | "wy * wi 
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muſt be referred to a prior and ' ſuperior 
cauſe. Thus we fay that a proper ſoil, to- 
gether with the influences of the ſun and 
the rain, are the cauſes of the growth of 
plants ; but, in fact, all that we mean, and 
all that, in ſtrictneſs, we ought to ſay, is, 
that according to the preſent conſtitution of 
things, plants could not grow but in thoſe 
circumſtances; for, if there had not been 
a body preyiouſly organized like @ plant, 
and if there had not exiſted what we call 
4 conſtitution of nature, in conſequence of 
which plants are diſpoſed to thrive: by the 
influence of the ſoil, the ſun, and the rain, 
thoſe circumſtances would have ſignified 
nothing ; and the fitneſs, of the organs of a 
plant to receive nouriſhment from the ſoil, 
the rain, and the ſun, is a proof of 4 
wiſdom and defign, as thoſe bodies are evi- 
dently deſtitute of, If the fitting of a ſuit 
of eloaths to the body of a man be an ar- 
gument of contrivance, and conſequently 
proye the exiſtence of an intelligent ageat, 
much more is the fitneſs. of a thouſand 
things to a thouſand other things in the 
ſyſtem of nature a proof of an intelligent 
Gel gran 
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deſigning cauſe; and this n * 
we call GOD. 20? | 


If, for argument s ſake, we ſhould ad- 

mit that the immediate author of this 
world was not himſelf the firſt cauſe, but 
that he derived his being and powers from 
ſome other being, ſuperior to him ; ſtill 
in tracing the cauſe of this being, and the 
cauſe of his cauſe, &c. we ſhall at length 
be conſtrained: to acknowledge a firft cauſe, 
one who 1s himſelf uncauſed, and who de- 
rives his being and _ from no ſuperior 

whatever. 


| It yy be acknowledged, however, that 
our faculties are unequal to the compre- 
henſion of this ſubject. Being uſed to paſs 
from effects to cauſes, and being uſed to look 
for a cauſe adequate to the thing cauſed, and 
conſequently to expect a greater cauſe for a 
greater effect, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that, 
if the things we ſee, which we ſay are the 
production of divine power, required a 
cauſe, the divine being himſelf muſt have 
req a greater cauſe. - But this train of 
B 4 : reaſoning 
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reaſoning would lead us into a manifeſt ab- 
ſurdity, in inquiring for a higher and a 
higher cauſe ad inſinitum. It may, perhaps, 
be true, though we cannot diſtin&ly ſee it 
to be ſo, that as all finite things require a 
cauſe, infinites admit of none. It is evident, 
that nothing can begin to be without a cauſe; | 
but it by no means follows from thence, 
that that muſt have had a cauſe which had 
no beginning, But whatever there may be 
in this conjecture, we are conſtrained, in 
purſuing the train of cauſes We to 
r at lait at ſomething 1 
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That any being ſhould be for cli: 18 
0 abſurd, becauſe that would ſuppoſe 
that he had a being before he had, or that 
he exiſted, and did not exiſt at the ſame 
time. For want of clearer knowledge of 
this ſubject, we are obliged t to content our- 

ſelves with terms that convey only nega- : 
tive ideas, and to ſay that God is a being 
uncreated or uncauſed ; and this is all that 
we mean when we ſometimes ſay that het is 


felf ſn; F 
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It has been ſaid by ſome, that if we ſup- 
| poſe an infinite ſucceſſion of finite beings, there 
will be no neceſſity to admit any thing to 
have been uncauſed. The race of men, for 
inſtance, may have been from eternity, no in- 
dividual of the ſpecies being much ſuperior 
to the reſt. But this ſuppoſition only in- 
volves the queſtion in more obſcurity, and 
does not approach, in the leaſt, to the ſolu- 
tion of any difficulty. For if we carry this 
imaginary ſucceſſion ever ſo far back in our 
ideas, we are in juſt the ſame ſituation as 
when we ſet out; for we are ſtill conſidering 
a ſpecies of beings who cannot ſo much as 
comprehend. even their own make and con- 
ſtitution; and we are, therefore, ſtill in want 
of ſome being who was capable of thorough- 
ly. knowing, and of forming them, and alſo 
of adapting the various parts of their bodies, 
and the faculties of their minds, to the ſphere 
of life in which they act. In fact, an infi- 
nite ſuccęſſion of finite beings as much re- 
quires a cauſe, as a Angle finite being and 
we. have as little ſatisfaction. i in conſidering 
one of them as uncauſed. as we have 1 in con- 
en the other. £ iN nlite Stein 
Y „„ ol 
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It was faid, by the- Epicureans of old, 
that all things were formed by the fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms, that, originally, there 
were particles of all kinds floating at ran- 
dom in infinite ſpace; and that, ſince cer- 
tain combinations of particles conſtitute all 
bodies, and ſince, in infinite time, theſe 
particles muſt have been combined in all 
poſſible ways, the preſent ſyſtem at length 
aroſe, without any deſigning cauſe. But, 
ſtill, it may be aſked, how could theſe atoms 
move without a mover ; and what could have 
ariſen from their combinations, but mere 
heaps of matter, of different forms and ſizes. 
They could, of themſelves, have had no 
power of acting upon one another, as bodies 
now have, by ſuch properties as magnetiſm, 

electricity, gravitation, &. unleſs theſe 
powers had been communicated t to Oy ot 
ſome rene being. 150 N 


. 
1251 


5 is no ap OREN we feel, no cod 
8 the imperfection of our faculs 
ties, when we are employed upon ſuch a 
ſubject as this. We are involved in in- 
extricable difficulties in conſidering - the 

origin, 
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origin, as We may ſay, of the works of God. 
It 1s impoſſible that we ſhould conceive 
how creation ſhould have been coeval with 
its maker; and yet, if we admit that there 
ever was a time When nothing exiſted, be- 
ſides the divine being himſelf, we muſt ſup- 
poſe a whole eternity to have preceded any 
act of creation; an eternity in Which the 
divine being was poſſeſſed of the power and 
diſpoſition to create, and to make happy, 
without once exerting them; or that 2 rea- 
ſon for creating muſt have occurred to him 
after the lapſe of a, whole eternity, which 
had not occurred before ; and theſe ſeem to 
be greater, difficulties than'the other. Upon 
the whole, it ſeems to be the moſt agreeable 
to reaſon, though it be altogether incom- 
prehenſible by. our. reaſon, that there never 
was a time when this great uncauſed being 
did not exert his perfections, in giving life 
and happineſs to his offspring. We ſhall, 
alſo, find no greater difficulty in admitting, 
that the creation, as it had no beginning, 
ſo neither has it any bounds ; but that infi- 
nite: ſpace is repleniſhed with worlds, in 
which the power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of 
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God' always have been, "ren ai will 
be AG . 61 | 


1 hers)! Wege to us no o Gifficulty in theſe 
amazing ſuppoſitions, except what ariſes 
from the imperfection of our faculties; and 
if we reject theſe, we muſt of neceſſity adopt 
other ſuppoſitions, {till more improbable, 
and involye ourſelves in much greater diffi- 
culties. It 1 is, indeed, impeſſible for us to 
conceive, in an adequate manner, concern- 
ing any thing that is infinite, or even to ex- 
preſs ourſelves concerning them without 
falling into ſeeming abſurdities. If we ſay 
that it is impoſſible that the works of God 
ſhould have been from eternity, we may ſay 
the ſame concerning any particular thought 
in the divine mind, or even concerning an, 1 
particular moment of time in the eternity 
that has preceded us; for theſe are all of the 
nature of particular events, which muſt have 
taken place at ſome definite time, 'or at ſome 
preciſe given diſtance from the preſent mo- 
ment. But as we are ſure that the divine 
being himſelf, and duration itſelf, muſt have 
been without beginning,” notwithſtanding 

this 


3 


this argument; the works of God may alſo 
have been without beginning, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſame argument. It may make this 
difficulty the eaſier to us, to conſider that 
thinking and acting, or ercating, ny be the 
fame wet with God. . 

80 little : are-our minds equal t to theſs ſpe- 
culations, that though we all agree, that an 
infinite duration muſt have preceded the 
preſent moment, and that another infinite 
duration muſt neceſſarily follow it; and 
though the former of theſe is continually 
receiving additions, which is, in our idea, 
the ſame thing as its growing continually 
larger ; and the latter 3 18 conſtantly ſuffering 
as oreat diminutions, which, in our idea, is 
the ſame thing as its growing continually 
leſs ; yet we are forced to acknowledge that 
they both ever have been, and always muſt 
be exactly equal; neither of them being at 


any time conceivably greater, or leſs than the 


other. Nay we cannot conceive how both 


theſe eternities, added together, can be greater 


than either of "OR e taken. 5 
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Having demonſtrated the exiſtence of 
God, as the firſt cauſe, the creator, and dif. 
poſer of all things; we are naturally led to 
inquire, in the next place, what properties 


Or attributes he is poſſeſſed of. Now theſe 
naturally divide themſelves into 74v9 claſſes ; 


being either ſuch as flow from his being 
conſidered as the original cauſe of all things, 


or ſuch as the particular nature of the works 


of which he is the author lead us to aleris 
to. him. 


SECTION. I. 


Of thoſe attributes of the deity Lk are 4. 
Auced from the confideration of his being zhe 


original cou f all . bv 
WA TITHOUT any 1 regard to 
the works of God, we cannot but 


c that the original cauſe of all things 
muſt have been eternal; for, fince nothing 


can begin to exiſt: without a cauſe, if there 


ever had been a time when nothing exiſted, 
nothing could have exiſted at preſent. 
„ cSecondly, 


Secondly, this original cauſe muſt like- 
| wiſe be immutable, or not ſubject to change. 
We ſeem to require no other proof of this, 
than the impoſſibility of conceiving whence 
a change could ariſe in a being uncauſed. 
If there was no cauſe of his exiſtence it- 


be no cauſe of a change in the manner of 
his exiſtence; ſo that whatever he was ori- 
ginally, he muſt for ever continue to be. 
Beſides, a capacity of producing a change 
in any being or thing, implies ſomething 
prior and ſuperior, ſomething that can con- 
trol, and that is incapable of being reſiſted; 
which can N be true oy” the OTROS 
cane itſelf, 


The immunadiſay of the divine being, or 


when we fay that he is an independent being, 
if by this term we mean 1 700 en more 
than os de ee 1 gl 
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ſelf, it ſeems to follow, that: there could 


his being incapable of being acted upon, or 
controlled by. any other, is what we mean 
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SECTION II. 


Of 56 attributes of the divine being — 5 
the confideration of bis works leads us to 
aſcribe to him. 


'H AT God is. eternal; and iminitable; 


follows neceſſarily, as we have ſeen, 


from his being uncauſed ; but if we conſider 


the effects of which he is the cauſe, or, in 
other words, the works of which he is the 
author, we ſhall be led to aſcribe to him 


other attributes, particularly thoſe of power, 
 «ciſdom, and goodneſs ; and conſequently all 


the attributes which are neceſſarily con- 
nected with, or flow from them. 


If we call a being powerful, when he is 


able to produce great effects, or to accom- 
pliſh great works, we cannot avoid aſcrib- 


ing this attribute to God, as the author of 


every thing that we behold; and when we 


conſider the apparent greatneſs, variety, and 


extent of the works of God, in the whole 
frame 


[ 


- 
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frame of nature; as in the lan moon, and 
ſtars; in the earth which we inhabit, and in 
the vegetables and animals which it con- 
tains, together with the powers of reaſon 
and underſtanding poſſeſſed by man, we can- 
not ſuppoſe any effect to which the divine 
power is not equal; and therefore we are 
authoriſed to ſay that it is finite, or capa- 
ble of producing any thing, that is not in 
its own nature impoſſible ; ſo that what- 
ever purpoſes the divine being forms, he f is 
e able to execute. 


The 01. of ſuch a being as this, who 
cannot be controlled in the execution of any 
of his purpoſes, would be very obvious to 
to us if we could comprehend his works, or 
ſee the iſſue of them; but this we cannot 
do with reſpect to the works of God, which 
are both incomprehenſible by our finite un- 
derſtandings, and alſo are not yet com- 
pleated ; for as far as they are ſubje& to our 
inſpection, they are evidently in a progreſs 
to ſomething more perfect. Vet from the 
ſubordinate parts of this great machine of 
the ae which we can in ſome meaſure 

Vor .. C _ underſtand, 


which is the moſt diſtinguiſhed part of it. 


. Knowledge, and a variety of improvements 


of our earlieſt acquaintance with hiſtory to 
the preſent; and in the laſt century this pro- 


the great advantage of the whole 2 
of mankind. 


Call it, that the earth itſelf is in a ſtate of 
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anderſtand, and which are compleated ; and 
alſo from the manifeſt tendency of things, we 
may ſafely conclude, that the great deſign of 
the divine being, in all the works of his 
hands, was to produce happineſs. 


That the world is in a ftate of improve- 
ment is very evident in the human ſpecies, 


depending upon knowledge (all of which 
are directly or indirectly ſubſervient to hap- 
pineſs) have been increaſing from the time 


greſs has been amazingly rapid. By means 
of increaſing commerce, the valuable pro- 
ductions of the earth become more equally 
diſtributed, and by improvements in agri- 
culture they are continually multiplied, to 


It is partly in confequence of this im- 
provement of the human ſpecies, as we may 


, Improvement, 
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improvement, the cultivated parts continu- 
ally gaining ground on the uncultivated 
ones; by which means, beſides many other 
advantages, even the inclemencies of the 
weather are, in ſome meaſure, leſſened, and 
the world becomes a more healthy and plea- 
ſurable abode for its moſt important inhabi- 
tants. If things proceed as they have done 
in theſe reſpects, the earth will become a 
paradiſe, compared to what it was formerly, 
or with what it is at preſent: 


It is a conſiderable evidence of the good- 
neſs of God, that the inanimate parts of na- 
ture, as the ſurface of the earth, the air, 
water, falts, minerals, &c. are adapted to 
anſwer the purpoſes of vegetable and animal 
life, which abounds every where; and the 
former of theſe is evidently ſubſervient to 
the latter; all the vegetables that we are 
acquainted with either directly contributing 
to the ſupport of animal life, or being, i in 
ſome other way, uſeful to it; and all ani- 
mals are furniſhed with a variety. of appe- 
tites and powers, which continually prompt 
MM them 
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them to ſeek, and enable them to enjoy ſome 
kind of happineſs. 


It ſeems to be an evident argument that 
the author of all things intended the animal 
creation to be happy, that, when their 
powers are in their full ſtrength, and exer- 
ciſe, they are always happy ; health and en- 
joyment having a natural and neceſſary con- 
nection through the whole ſyſtem of na- 
ture; whereas it can hardly be imagined, 
but that a malevolent being, or one who 
ſhould have made creatures with a deſign to 
make them miſerable, would have conſti- 
tuted them ſo, that when any creature was 
the moſt perfect, it would have been the 
moſt eee 


It agrees with the ſuppoſition of the be- 
nevolence of the divine being, that there is 
the moſt ample proviſion made for the hap- 
pineſs of thoſe creatures which are naturally 
capable of the moſt enjoyment, particularly 
the human ſpecies. We have a far greater 
variety and extent of powers, both of action 

) og | and 
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and enjoyment, than any other inhabitants 
of the earth; and the world abounds with 
more ſources of happineſs to us than to any 
other order of beings upon it. So perfectly 
adapted are the inanimate, the vegetable, and 
the animal world to the occaſions and pur- 


poſes of man, that we may almoſt ſay, that 3 


every thing was made for our uſe; and 
though there are both plants and animals, 
which, in ſome applications, are noxious to 
us, yet, in time, we come to find out their 
uſes, and learn to avail ourſelves of their ex- 
traordinary powers. 


There are many things in the ſyſtem of 
nature, as tempeſts, lightning, diſeaſes, and 
death, which greatly terrify and annoy us, 
and which are often the occaſion of much 
pain and diſtreſs ; but theſe evils are only 
partial; and when the whole ſyſtem, of 
which they are a part, and a neceſſary con- 
ſequence, is conſidered, it will be found to 
be, as far as we can judge, the beſt, and the 
moſt friendly to us upon the whole; and 
that no other general laws, which ſhould 
obviate and exclude theſe evils, would have 
C3 been 
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been productive of ſo much happineſs, 
And it ſhould be a rule with us, when we 
are conſidering any particular thing in the 
ſyſtem of nature, to take in every thing that 


is neceſſarily connected with it, and every 


thing that we ſhould loſe if we, were de- 
prived of it; ſo that if, upon_the whole, we 


ſhould, in that caſe, ore than we 
ſhould ve muſt pronounce the thing 


| complaitied of to be beneficial to us, and 


ſhould thankfully bear the evil, for the ſake 


of the greater good that accompanies it. 


Fire, for inſtance, is the occaſion of a great 
deal of miſchief and diſtreſs in the world, 
but this is not to be compared with the be⸗ 


nefits that we derive from the uſe of that 


element. 


It may be faid, indeed, that the divine 
being might have ſeparated theſe things, 
and, if he had been perfectly benevolent, 
might have. given us the good unmixed 
with evil. But there are many pains and 
evils which are uſeful to us, and upon the 
whole give us a greater enjoyment of lite, 
as being pains and evils in themſelves, Tt 

is 
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is a common obſervation, that many perſons 
are much happier, in a variety of reſpects, 
in the prime of life, and efpecially towards 
the cloſe of it, for the pains and the hardſhips 
they ſuffered at their entrance upon it. The 
difficulties we meet with .contribute to 
ſtrengthen the mind, by furniſhing proper 
exerciſe both for our paſſions and our un- 
derſtandings, and they alſo heighten our re- 
liſh of the good that we meet with. The 
more attention we give to evils of all kinds, 

the more good do we ſee to accompany 
them, or to follow them; ſo that, for any 
thing that we know, a better ſyſtem, that is, 
a ſyſtem abounding with more happineſs, 
could not have been made than this, even 
as it is at preſent ; and much more if we 
ſuppoſe, what is very probable, a tendency | 


to much greater happineſs i in the completion 
of the whole ſcheme. ! 


One of * end and df Ariking 
evils i in the ſyſtem of nature, is that one 
animal ſhould be made to prey upon another, 
as lions, tygers; wolves, eagles, ſerpents, 
and other beaſts, birds, and inſects of prey 

. VV 
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and, at firſt ſight, it might ſeem more agree- 
able to benevolence, to have formed no 
ſuch carnivorous creatures ; as every ani- 
mal would then have lived without fear or 
apprehenſion, and the world, as we are apt 
do imagine, would have been the ſcene of 
| univerſal peace and joy. But this is the 
| concluſion of a ſuperficial obſerver. For it 
ll ray eaſily be demonſtrated, that there is 
| more happineſs in the preſent ſyſtem than 
there would have been in that imaginary 
one; and, therefore, that this conſtitution 
of things, notwithſtanding its inconve- 
niences, muſt have appeared preferable in 

the 18 of a benevolent being. 


ll If all the ſpecies of animals had been ſuf- 
fered to multiply. without interfering with 
one another, they would all have ſoon been 

involved in famine and diſtreſs; and when- 

| ever they died, their carcaſſes would have 
| infected the air, and have made it nauſeous 

. and unhealthy ; whereas, at preſent, all ani- 

WM mals have, in general, a ſufficiency | of food ; 

= they ſuffer very little from the fear of dan- 

A ger ; while they are in their vigour, they 

| are 
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are pretty well able to defend themſelves, or 
to provide for their ſafety by flight ; when 
they grow feeble, and life would become a 
burthen, they ſerve to ſupport the life and 
vigour of animals of a different ſpecies ; and 
the pangs of a ſudden and violent death are 
not ſo dreadful as thoſe that are occaſioned 
by lingering ſickneſs. If any animals die 
by a natural death, there are other animals 
enow, quadrupeds, birds, and inſets, that 
are ready to ſeize upon the carcaſe ; and to 


them it is, in the moſt putrid fue, grate- 
ful and wholeſome food. 


Man is a carnivorous animal, but it is 
happy for the animals which he lives upon 
| that he is ſo. What a number of cows, 
and ſheep, and fowls, do we feed, attend 
upon, and make happy, which, otherwiſe, 
would either have had no exiſtence at all, or 
a very miſerable one; and what is a ſudden 
and unexpected death, compared with their 
previous enj oyment ; with a life ſpent in far 
greater pleaſure and fatisfa&tion than they 
could otherwiſe have known 2 


Farther, 
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Farther, all the evils we complain of are 
the reſult of what we call general laws, in 
conſequence of which the ſame events inva- 
riably follow from the ſame previous cir- 


cumſtances; and without thoſe general 


laws, all wodtd be uncertainty and confu- 
fion. Thus it follows from the general law 
of gravitation, that bodies heavier than the 


air will, when unſupported, fall to the 


ground. Now cannot we conceive that it 
18 better, upon the whole, that this law of 
nature, which is productive of a thouſand 
benefits every moment, and whereby the 
whole earth, and probably the whole uni- 
verſe is held together, ſhould be preſerved 
invariably, than that it ſhould be ſuſpend- 


ed whenever any temporary inconvenience 


would ariſe from it; as whenever a man 
ſhould ſtep from a precipice, to prevent his 


breaking his bones, or being daſhed to 
pieces? If there were no general laws of 
nature, cauſing the ſame effects to follow 
from the ſame previous circumſtances, 
there would be no exerciſe for the wiſdom 
and underſtanding of intelligent beings; 


; and, conſequently, we ſhould not be in cir- 


cumſtances | 


re — 
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cumſtances in which we could arrive at the 
proper perfection and happineſs of our na- 
tures. If there were no general laws, we 
could not- know what events to expect, or 
depend upon, in conſequence of any thing 
we did. We could have none of that plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction that we now have in 
contemplating. the courſe of nature, which 
might be one thing to- day, and another 
to-morrow ; and as no man could lay a 
ſcheme with a proſpect of accompliſhing 
it, we ſhould ſoon become liſtleſs and in- 
different to every thing, and conlequently 


unhappy. 
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It may be ſaid, that we might have been 
differently conſtituted, ſo as to have been 
happy in a world not governed by general 
laws, and not liable to partial evils. But 
there is no end of thoſe ſuppoſitions, which, 
for any thing that we can tell, may be, in 
their own nature, impoſſible. All that we 

can do, in theſe difficult ſpeculations, is to 

conſider the connections and tendencies of 
things as they now are; and if we ſee reaſon 

to conclude that, ceteris manentibus, nothing 

F could 
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could be changed for the better, we may al. 
ſo conclude that the MHiem itſelf could not 
be changed for a better; ſince the ſame 


wiſdom that has ſo perfectly adapted the va- 


rious parts of the ſame ſcheme, ſo as to 


make it productive of the moſt happineſs, 
may well be ſuppoſed to have made choice 


of the ſcheme itſelf, as calculated to contain 
the moſt happineſs. Even divine power 


cannot produce impoſſibilities ;, and for any 


thing that we know, it may be as naturally 


| impoſſible to execute any ſcheme free from 


the inconveniences, that we complain of in 
this, as that 7w9 and two ſhould make more 


than Jour. 


Upon the whole, the face of things is ſuch 
as gives us abundant reaſon to conclude, 
that God made every thing with a view to 
the happineſs of his creatures and offspring. 
And we are confirmed in this ſuppoſition, 


from conſidering the utter impoſſibility of 
conceiving of any end that could be an- 


ſwered to himſelf in the miſery of his crea- 
tures; whereas the divine being may be 
conceived to rejoice in, and perhaps receive 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure from the happineſs of all around 
him. This, however, is the moſt Honour- 
able idea that we can form of any being; 
and can it be ſuppoſed that our maker would 
have conſtituted us in ſuch a manner, as 
chat our natural ideas of perfection and ex- 
cellence ſhould not be applicable to the 
eſſential attributes of his own nature? Our 
natural approbation of love and benevolence 
is, therefore, a proof of the divine bene- 
volence, as it cannot be ſuppoſed that he 


ſhould have made us to hate, and not to 
love himſelf. 


That every part of ſo complex a ſyſtem as 
this ſhould be ſo formed, as to conſpire to 
promote this one great end, namely, the hap- 
pineſs of the creation, is a clear proof of 
the wiſdom of God. The proper evidence 
of defi n, or contrivance is ſuch a fitneſs of 
means to gain any end, that the corre- 
ſpondence between them cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be the reſult of what we call accident, or 
chance, Now there are ſo many adaptations 
of one thing te to another 1 10 the ſyſtem of na- 
| ture, 
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30 
ture, that the idea of chance is altogether 
excluded; inſomuch, that there is reaſon i 
enough to conclude, that every thing has its 
proper uſe, by means of a deſigned reference 
to ſomething elſe; and that nothing has 
been made, or is diſpoſed of, but to anſwer 
a good and benevolent purpoſe. And the 
more cloſely we inſpect the works of God, 
the more exquiſite art and contrivance do 
we diſcover in them. This is acknow- 
ledged by all perſons who have made any 
part of nature their particular ſtudy, whe- 
ther they have been of a religious turn of 
mind, or not. 


We ſee the oreateſt wiſdom in the diſ- 
tribution of light and heat to the different 
parts of the earth, by means of the revo- 
lution of the earth upon its axis, and its ob- 
liquity to the plane in which it moves; ſo 
that every climate is not only habitable by 
men whoſe conſtitutions are adapted to it, 
but every part of the world may be viſited 
by the inhabitants of any other place, and 
there is no country which the fame perſon 
15 
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is not capable of accuſtoming himſelf to, 
and making tolerable, if not agreeable to 
him, in a reaſonable ſpace of time. 


We ſee the greateſt wiſdom in the vari-- 
ation of the ſeaſons of the year in the fame 
place, 1n the proviſion that is made for Wa- 
tering as well as warming the ſoil, fo as to 
prepare it for the growth of the various 
kinds of vegetables that derive their nou- 
riſhment from it. The wiſdom of God ap- 
pears in adapting the conſtitutions of vege- 
tables and animals to the climates they were 
intended to inhabit, in giving all animals 
the proper means of providing their food, 
and the neceſſary powers either of attacking 
others, or ſecuring themſelves by flight, or 
ſome other method of evading the purſuit 
of their enemies. The carnivorous and yo- 
racious animals have a degree of ſtrength and 
courage ſuited to their occaſions, whereby 


they are prompted to ſeize upon their prey, 


and are enabled to maſter and ſecur e it; 
and the weak have that degree of timidity, 
which Erbe them attentive to eyEry ap- 
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pearance of danger, and warns them to have 
recourſe to ſome methods of ſecuring them- 

' ſelves from it. We ſee the greateſt wif. 
dom in the proviſion that is made in nature 
againſt the loſs or extinction of any ſpecies 
of vegetables or animals, by their eaſy mul- 
tiplication, according to the want there is 
of them. The moſt uſeful vegetables grow 
every where, without care or cultivation, as 
for example, the different kinds of graſs. 
Small and tame animals breed faſt, whereas 
the large and carnivorous ones propagate 
very ſlowly, which keeps the demand on 
the one hand, and the conſumption on the 
other, nearly equal. 


The human body exhibits the cleareſt 
and the moſt numerous marks of wiſdom 
and contrivance, whereby each part receives 
its proper nouriſhment, and is fitted for its 
proper functions; all of which are admi- 
rably adapted to our real occaſions in life. 
How conveniently are the organs of all our 
ſenſes diſpoſed, how well ſecured, and how 
excellently adapted to their proper uſes; 

FO e and 
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and how exceedingly ſerviceable are all of 
them to us. We ſee the wiſdom of God 
both in what we call the ::/{in#s of brutes, 
and the reaſon of man; each of theſe 


principles being exactly fitted to our ſe. 
veral occaſions. 


We alſo fee the wiſdom of God in the 
natural ſanctions of virtue in this world; fo 
that thoſe perſons who addict themſelves to 
vice and wickedneſs become miſerable and 
wretched in the natural courſe of things, . 
without any particular interpoſition of pro- 
vidence ; whereas virtue and integrity 1s ge- 
nerally rewarded with peace of mind, the 
approbation of our fellow' creatures, and a 

reaſonable ſhare of ſecurity and ſucceſs. 


Could we ſee all the cauſes of the rife and 
fall of empires, and in what manner the 
happineſs of mankind is connected with the 
great events in the hiſtory of the world, it 
is not to be doubted, but that we ſhould ſee 
as much wiſdom in the conduct of divine 
providence with reſpect to them; ſo as not 5 
to doubt Pe we ſhould not have been - 

Vol. cid) 2 - BY informed 
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informed of it by revelation) that the Lord 


God ruleth 'in the kingdoms of men, giving 
them to whomſoever he pleaſes, and promot- 
ing his own wiſe and benevolent ee 


dy the diſpoſition of them. 


Laſtly, it is an 8 of the wiſdom 
of God, that he has given wiſdom to man 


and other creatures, for he could not give a 


power of which he was not himſelf poſſeſſed 
in a much more eminent degree. 


Theſe attributes of power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, are all that we can direcilyj demon- 
ſtrate from the conſideration of the works | 


of God. Every other of his attributes is 
deduced from theſe ; and ſince the divine 


being has been proved to be powerful, wiſe, 
and good, he muſt likewiſe be whatever a 
powerful, wiſe, and good being cannot but 
be. Theſe, therefore, together with the 
attributes of /elf-exience, eternity, and un- 


chang eableneſs, may be called the primary at- 
tributes of God; and all others may be called 


ſecondary ones, or ſuch as depend upon, and 


flow from thoſe that are primary. 
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S the matter of hi the world con- 

ſiſts can only be moved and acted 

upon, and is altogether incapable of mov- 

ing itſelf, or of acting; ſo all the powers of 

nature, or the tendencies of things to their 
different motions and operations, can only 

be the effe& of the divine energy, perpe- 

tually acting upon them, and cauſing them 

to have certain tendencies and effects. A 

ſtone, for inſtance, can no more move, or 

tend downwards, that is, towards the earth, 

of itſelf, than it can move or tend upwards, 

that is, from the earth. That it does tend 
downwards, or towards the earth, muſt, 
therefore, be owing to the divine energy, an 

energy without which the power of gravita- 

tion would ceaſe, and the whole frame of © 
the core be diſſolved. „„ on, 
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It follows from theſe principles, that no 


powers of nature can take place, and that no 


creature whatever can exiſt, without the 
divine agency; ſo that we can no more 
continue, than we could begin to exiſt with- 
out the divine will. 1 


God, having made all things, and exert- 
ing his influence over all things, muſt know 
all things, and conſequently be omni/cient. 
Alſo, fince he not only ordained, but con- 
ſtantly ſupports all the laws of nature, he 
mult be able to foreſee what will be the re- 


ſult of them, at any diſtance of time; juſt 
as a man who makes a clock can tell when 


it will ftrike. All future events, therefore, 
muſt be as perfectly known to the divine 
mind as thoſe that are preſent; and as we 
cannot conceive that he ſhould be liable 
to forgetfulneſs, we may conclude that 
all things, paſt, preſent, and to come, are 
equally. known to him; ſo that his know- 
ledge is infinzte. . 


The divine being, knowing all things, and 
exerting his influence on all the works of 


this 


2 
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his hands, whereby he ſupports the exiſtence 

of every thing that he has made, and main- 

tains the laws which he has eſtabliſhed in 
nature, muſt be, in a proper ſenſe of the 
term, eee 5 


Ee Er ng ht to ũ ]˙0iʃ0 . 
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Since God made all things to anſwer an 
important end, namely the happineſs of his 
creatures; ſince his power is ſo great, that 
nothing can be too difficult for him; ſince 
his knowledge is ſo extenſive, that nothing 
can paſs unnoticed by him; and ſince the 
minuteſt things in the creation, and the 
moſt inconſiderable events, may affect the 
end that he has in view, his providence muſt 
neceſſarily extend to all his works; and we 
may conclude that he conſtantly attends to 
every individual of his creatures, and out of 
every evil tlꝛat befalls any of "IG eee 
good to themſelves or others. | 


Since Bod is eig ib « Ring 
the object of any of our ſenſes, he comes 
under the deſcription of what we call a 
ſbirit, or ſomething that is mmalerial. It 
muſt, however, be in his power to make 


„ 7. 
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his preſence manifeſt to the human ſenſes, 
if the purpoſes of his e THOU 
require it. 


We cannot help conceiving that any be- 
ing muſt be happy when he accompliſhes all 
his deſigns. The divine being, therefore, 
having power and wiſdom to execute all his 
deſigns, we infer that he muſt be happy, 
and perfectly ſo. Alſo, though we cannot 
ſay that the conſequence is demonſtrable, 
we cannot but think that he who makes 
us happy, and whoſe ſole end in creating 
us was to make us happy, muſt. be happy 
himſelf, and in a greater degree than 1 we are 


. of being. 
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1 all the preceding courſe of reaſoning, 
we have only argued from what we ſee, and 
have ſuppoſed nothing more than is neceſ- 
fary to account for what we ſee; and as a 
cauſe is neceſſary, but not more cauſes than | 
one, we cannot conclude that there are more 
Gods than one, unleſs ſome other kind of 
proof can be bronghy for . 
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Beſides, 
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Beſides, there is ſuch. a perfect harmony 
and uniformity in the works of nature, and. 
one part ſo exactly fits and correſponds. to 
another, that there muſt have been a perfect 
uniformity of. defign in the whole, which 
hardly admits of more than one being as the 
former of it, and preſiding over it. It was 
only the mixture of evil in the world that 

was the reaſon why ſome of the heathens 
ſuppoſed that there are 92 principles in na- 
ture, the one the ſource of good, and the 
other of evil, the one benevolent, and the 
other malevolent. F651 


Tt Beg two ee eh hes ſuppoſed to be 
at preſent continually ſtruggling againſt one 
another, though it was their opinion that the 


good would finally prevail. But we have 


ſeen that all the evil that there is in the 
world is a neceſſary part of the whole ſcheme, 
and inſeparable from it; ſo that the good 
and the evil muſt have had the ſame: author. 
Beſides, they both conſpire to the fame end, 

the happineſs of the creation. 


- To RL 4 Upon 
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Upon the whole, we may remain perfe&. 
ly ſatisfied, that there is but one God, poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the perfections that have been 
deſcribed ; and were our minds equal to this 
ſubje&, I doubt not but that we ſhould be 
able to ſee, that there could have been but 
one, and that two Gods would have been 
impoſſible ; as much ſo, as that there ſhould 
be in nature two univerſal infinite ſpaces, 
or two eternities, both before and after the 
preſent moment. But becauſe we are in- 
capable of judging what muſt have been in 
this caſe, we are content to argue from what 
ts; and upon, this ground we have reaſon 
enough to conclude that God ic one. 


Since the divine power and wiſdom are 
ſo amazingly great, that we cannot conceive 
any effect to which they are not equal; nay, 
ſince we are able to comprehend but a very 
ſmall part of the actual effects of the power 


and wiſdom of God, and new views are con- 


tinually opening to us, which are continu- 
ally exciting greater admiration, there can 
be no danger of our exceeding the truth, if 

| we 


Ie 
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we endeavour to conceive of theſe perfec- 
tions of God as infinite. Indeed we have 
ſufficient reaſon to believe that, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, they are ſo; though we are not 
able directly to Jortobſiiate it : becauſe we, 
being finite, cannot comprehend any thing 
that 1s infinite; and not being able to com- 
prehend an infinite effect, we cannot fully 
demonſtrate infinity in the cauſe. The ex- 
tent, and other properties of the divine . 
neſs, I ſhall et more at large. 


SECTION 
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SE 0 T ION 3X 
of the properties of the divine cal. 


F goodneſs, or benevolence, be the great 
1 governing principle, or ſpring of action 
in the divine being, happineſs muſt prevail 
amongſt thoſe of his creatures that are capa- 
ble of it. If it were poſſible that there 
ſhould be, upon the whole, more miſery 
than happineſs in the creation, it would be 
an argument that the ſupreme being Was 
malevolent. For ſince all the tendencies 
and iſſues of things were, from the firſt, 
perfectly known to him, he would, ſup- 
poſing him to be benevolent, have produced 
no ſyſtem at all, rather than one in which 
miſery might prevail. No ſcheme, there- 
fore, which ſuppoſes the greater number of 
the creatures of God to be miſerable upon 
the whole, can be conſiſtent with the ſup- 
poſition of the divine benevolence. The 
means, or the manner by which the crea- 
tures of God are involved in miſery makes 
no 
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no difference in this caſe ; for if it ariſe even 
2 from themſelves, it ariſes from the nature 
chat God has given them. If he had fore- 
Cen that the conſtitution which he gave 
f them would, in the circumſtances in which 
he placed them, iſſue in their final ruin, he 
= would not have given them that conſtitu- 
W tion, or have diſpoſed of them in that man- 
ner; unleſs he had intended that they 
ſhould be finally miſerable ;- that is, unleſs 
he himſelf had taken pleaſure in miſery, , 
in conſequence. of his being of a malevo- 
lent diſpoſition. 


It muſt be impoſſible, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, that the divine being ſhould be capa- 
ble of ſacrificing the intereſts of a greater 
number, to that of a ſew of his creatures; 
though it may, perhaps, be neceſſary, that 
the intereſts of a few. give place to that of a 
greater number. For if he had a deſire to 
produce happineſs at all, it ſeems to be an 
evident conſequence, that he muſt prefer a 
greater degree of happineſs to a leſs; and a 
greater ſum of happineſs can exiſt in a greater 
number, than in a ſmaller. 


For 
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For the. ſame reaſon, alſo, the goodneſs 
of God mult be impartial. Since the ſu. 
preme being ſtands in an equal relation to 
all his creatures and offspring, he muſt be 
incapable of that kind of partiality, by 
which we often give the preference to one 
f _ perſon above another. There muſt be a 
[1 good reaſon for every thing that looks like 
i preference in the conduct and government of 
8 God ; and no reaſon can be a good one, 
with reſpe& to a benevolent being, but 

what is founded upon benevolence. If, 

therefore, ſome creatures enjoy more happi- 
neſs than others, it muſt be becauſe the 
| happineſs of the creation in general re- 
quires that they ſhould have that preference, 
and becauſe a leſs ſum of gad would have 
been produced upon oy other diſpoſition 
of _—_ 


7 
i 


Thus it is probable that a variety in the 
ranks of creatures, whereby ſome have a 
much greater capacity of happineſs than 
others, and are therefore more favoured by 
divine providence than others, makes a better 
ſyſtem, and one more favourable to general 


* 


: happineſs, 
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happineſs, than any other, in which there 
ſhould have been a perfect equality in all 
advantages and enjoyments. We are not, 
W therefore, to ſay that God is partial to men, 
W bccauſe they have greater powers, and en- 
joy more happineſs than worms; but muſt 
ſuppoſe, that the ſyſtem i in which there was 
proviſion for the greateſt' ſum of happineſs 
required that there ſhould be ſome creatures 
in the rank of men, and others in the rank 
of worms; and that each has reaſon to re- 
joice in the divine goodneſs, though they 
partake of it in different degrees. Indeed, 
it were. abſurd to ſuppoſe, that, -properly 
ſpeaking, there-was any thing like preference 
in the divine being chuſing to make this a 
man, and the other a worm; becauſe they 
| had no being before they were created; and 
therefore it could not be any thing like af- 
fection to the one more than the other that 
determined his conduct. In reality it is 
improper to ſay that God choſe to make 
this a man, and that à worm; for the pro- 
per expreſſion is, that he choſe to make 4 


man, and a worm. 


Among 
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Among creatures of the ſame general claſ 
or rank, there may be differences in advan- 
tages and in happineſs; but they muſt be 
founded on the ſame conſiderations with 
the differences in the ranks themſelves; 
that is, it muſt be favourable to the happi- 
neſs of the whole that there ſhould be thoſe 
differences; and it cannot ariſe from any 
| arbitrary or partial preference of one to 
another, independent of a regard to the 
happineſs of the whole; which is what we 
mean by an arbitrary and partial affection. 
There is a variety of caſes in which ve 
may plainly ſee, that the happineſs of one 
has a reference to, and is productive of the 
happineſs of others; as in the principle of 
benevolence, whereby we are naturally diſ- 
poſed to rejoice in the happineſs of others. 
For we cannot procure ourſelves theſe ſym- 
pathetic pleaſures, at leaſt, in any conſiderable 
degree, without contributin g to the happi- 
neſs of thoſe around us. This, being a 
ſource of pleaſure to ourſelves, is a con- 
ſtant motive to benevolent actions. 


Laſtly, 
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_ Laſtly, if God be benevolent at all, he muſt 
be infinitely fo ; at leaſt we can fee no reaſon 
why he ſhould wiſh to make his creation 
happy at all, and not wiſh to make it as 
happy 'as poſſible. If this be the caſe, the 
reaſon why all his creatures are not, at all 
times, as happy as their natures can bear, 
muſt be becauſe variety and a gradual ad- 
vance are, in the nature of things, neceſſary 
to their OG and final happineſs. 


Beſides, as wine 18 reaſbil t to W that 
the other perfections of God, his wiſdom, 
power, &c. are infinite, it ſeems to follow, 
by analogy, that his goodneſs muſt be ſo 
too, though we may not be able to prove it 
ama and cee 


It muſt be owned. to be impoſſible com- 
pletely to anſwer every objection that may 
be made to the ſuppoſition of the infinite 
benevolence of God; for, ſuppoſing all his 
creatures to be conſtantly happy, ſtill, 
there are degrees of happmeſs, it may be 
aſked, why, if their maker be infinitely be- 
nevolent, do not his creatures enjoy a higher 
e degree 
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degree of it. But this queſtion may al. 
ways be aſked, ſo long as the happineſs of 
any creature is only finite, that is leſs than 


infinite, or leſs than the happineſs of God 
himſelf, which, in its own nature it muſt 
neceſſarily be. It muſt, be conſiſtent, there. 


fore, even with the infinite benevolence ef 
God, that his creatures, which are neceſſa- 
rily finite, be finitely, that is imperfectly 


| happy. And when all the circumſtances 


relating to any being are conſidered at once, 
as they are by the divine mind, poſitive evils 
have only the ſame effect as a diminution of 
poſitive good, being balanced, as it were, 
againſt a degree of good to which it was equi- 
valent ; ſo that the overplus of happineſs 
which falls to the ſhare of any being, after 
allowance has been made for the evils which 
he ſuffers, is to be conſidered as his ſhare 
of unmixed happineſs. 


It is only owing to our imperfection, or 
the want of comprehen/ion of mind (in which, 
however, we advance every day) that we are | 
not able to make all our pleaſures and pains 
rd to coaleſce, ſo as that we ſhall be 
a affected 
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dd by the difference only. And when - 


ever we ſhall be arrived at this ſtate z when- 


ever, by long experience, we ſhall be able 
to connect in our minds the ideas of all the 
things which are cauſes and effects to one 
another, all partial evils will abſolutely. va 
niſh in the contemplation of the greater 
good with which they are connected. This 
will be perfectly the caſe with reſpect to all 
intellectual pleaſures and pains, and even 
painful ſenſations, will be much moderated, 
and more tolerable under the lively perſua- 
ſion of their contributing to our happineſs 
on the whole. However, in the light in 
which the divine being, who has this per- 
fect comprehenſion, views his works (and 
this muſt be the true light in which they 
ought to be conſidered) there is this per- 

fect coincidence of all things that are con- 
nected with, and ſubſervient to one another; 
ſo that, ſince all evils are neceſſarily cons - 
nected with ſome good, and generally are di- 
rectly productive of it, all the orks of God, 
appear to him at all times very good, hap- 

pineſs greatly abounding upon the whole! 
And ſince the works of God are infinite, he 

Vorl. J. E | contemplates 


0 
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contemplates an infinity of happineſs, of hi 
own production, wo, in his eye, happincſ 
unmixed with evil. 

This concluſion, however, i is hardly con- 
ſiſtent with the ſuppoſition that any of the | 


* creatures of God are neceſſarily miſerable 


in the whole of their exiſtence. In the 
ideas of ſuch creatures, even when. they 
have arrived at the moſt perfect compre- 
henſion of mind, their being muſt ſeem 2 
curſe. to them, and the author of it will be 
conſidered - as malevolent with reſpect to 1 
| 9 82 though not ſo t to others. OD 


11 forms; wide; to wah A mileciga upon 
1 5 the W iſdom- of God, that he ſhould not be 
able to produce the happineſs of ſome, 
without the final miſery of others; and ſo 
incapable are we of conceiving how the lat- 
ter of theſe can be neceſſary to the former; 
that, if we retain the idea of the divine be- 
nevolence, together with that of his power 
and wiſdom in any high degree, we cannot 
but reject the ſuppoſition. That any of the 
creatures of God ſhould be _ and upon 

1 8 | 9 


: 


the whole, miſerable, cannot be a pleafing 


. 
« 
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circumſtance to their benevolent author. 


Nay, it muſty in its own nature, be the laſt 


means that he would have recourſe: to, to 


** 


gain his e nd; beca uſe, 7 as far as it prevails, 

it is directly oppoſed to his end. We may, 
therefore, reſt ſatisfied, that there is no ſuch 
b lht in the creation as this; but that all. the 


creatures of God are intended by him to 
happy upon the whole. He ſtands in at 


2 


. 


be e 


44 


equal relation to them all, a relation inn 


which: they muſt all have reaſon to rejoice. 


He is their eee ee protector, and 
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Of 1 moral erfedtions of God a. from 


| pee, e 
. g ö 18: 52 Tots 4 K 153 40121 | 
une power andiwifloa of God, ge. 


1 ther with thoſe attributes which are 

derived from them, and alſo thoſe Which 

* are deduced from his being conſidered as 

an uncauſed being, may be termed hit 20. 

turul perfections; whereas his benevolence, 
and thoſe other attributes which are deduced 
from it, are more properly termed his moral 
perfections; becauſe they lead, to ſuch con- 
duct as determines What we commonly call 
moral character in men a 


The ſource of all the moral perfedtions of 
God ſeems to be his benevolence ; and in- 
_ deed there is no occaſion to ſuppoſe him to 
be influenced by any other principle, i in or- 
der to account for all that we ſee. Every 
25 truly renerable or Jae} attribute 


can 


5 
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can be nothing but a modification of this. A 
perfectly god, or benevolent being, -muſt 
be, in every other reſpact, whatever can be 
the object of bur reverence; or our love. 
Indeed the connection of all the moral vir- 
tues, and the derivation of them from the 
ſingle principle of benevolence are eaſily 
traced,” e in human characters. or "8 


* 


£113 4 eon tiv 4 


12 J6 Kaho be 1 en is, 
if he really conſult the happineſs; of his 
ſubjects, he muſt be 77, or take notice of 
crimes, and puniffi the criminals. Other - 
wiſe, he would be cruel to the whole; and 
eſpeoially to the innocent, who would be 
continually liable to eee L if chere 
were no ebase kind. et 0 ö 

eg gx: can. "ep over= yy 
4 no injury accrue from it, either 
to the offender himſelſ, or to others, the be- 
nevolence of God, at well as that of a hu- 
man magiſtrate, will require him to be mer- 
eiful; ſo that implacability, or a deſire of 4 
revenging an affront; without any regard to 
this prevention of farther evil, e be care- £0 
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fully excluded from the character of the 
divine being. He muſt delight in merey, 
becauſe he wiſhes to promote | happineſs, 
though he may be under the neceſſity of 
puniſhing obſtinate offenders, in order to 
reſtrain vice and miſery. 
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There is more room for the diſplay of 
mercy in the divine government than in 
that of men; becauſe men, not being able 
to diſtinguiſh true repentance from the ap- 
pearances of it, and pretences to it, muſt 
make but few deviations from general rules, 
leſt they ſhould increaſe crimes and hypo- 
criſy ; whereas the ſecrets of all hearts be- 
ing open to God, he cannot be impoſed upon 
by any pretences; ſo that if an offender be 
truly penitent, and it is known to him that 
he will not abuſe his goodneſs, he can re- 
ceive him into favour, without apprehend- 
ing any inconvenience whatever. Such 
caſes as theſe, how dangerous ſoever the 
precedent might be in human goyernments, 
are not liable to be abuſed in the perfect ad- 
ö miniſtration of the divine being. Juſtice 
and mercy, ann are REG: attributes 
: of 


* 
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of the divine being, and equally deducible 
from his goodneſs or benevolence; both, in 


their places, being neceſſary to promote the 
n * his creation. | 


3. As pere bierctent#' 18 che rule of 
the divine conduct, and leads him to be 
both juſt and merciful, ſo we cannot but 
conceive that he muſt govern his conduct by 
every other rule that we find to be equally 
neceſſary to the well-being of ſociety, par- 
ticularly that of truth, or veracity. All 
human confidence would ceaſe if we could 
not depend upon one another's s word ; and, 
in thoſe circumſtances, every advantage of 
ſociety. would be loſt. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, but that the divine being, 
if he ſhould think proper to have any inter- 
courſe with his creatures, muſt be equally 
removed from a poſſibility of een 81 to 
— . _ Wo: 43 


4 As to thoſe! vices which ariſe from the | 
irregular indulgence of our appetites and 
paſſions, we can have no idea of the poſſibi- 
15 of r having any place in the divine 
2 * „„ being. 
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being. We therefore conclude that he is, 
in all e 2 as rn as juſt a 1 good. 


There are, also, W c of the 
juſtice and mercy of God in the courſe of 


providence. The conſtitution of human 


nature and of the world is ſuch, that men 


cannot long perſiſt in any ſpecies of wicked- 
neſs without being ſufferers in conſequence 
of it. Intemperance lays the foundation 


for many painful and dangerous diſeaſes, 
Every ſpecies of malevolence and inhu- 
manity conſiſts of uneaſy. ſenſations, and 
expoſes the perſon in whom they are pre- 
dominant to the hatred and ill offices of 


his fellow creatures. Want of veracity 
deſtroys a man's credit in ſociety; ; and all. 


vices make men ſubject to contempt, or 


diſlike ; whereas the habitual practice of the 


contrary virtues promotes health of body 


and peace of mind; and, in general, they 


inſure to him the eſteem and good offices of 


all thoſe with dm he i 1s connected. 


20 iii 15880 theſe evils 110 1 upon 
| vice, and this happineſs which reſults from 


virtue, 


PG 
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virtue, are the divine appointment (ſince 
they take place in conſequence of his conſti- 
tution of the courſe of nature) they may be 
conſidered as the natural puniſhments of 
vice, and the natural rewards of virtue, 
diſtributed according to the rules of juſtice 
and equity, and intended to inculcate the 
moſt uſeful moral leſſons on all his intel- 
ligent offspring, the en on his moral 
government. N 8 


We, alſo, ſee ſomething like the exerciſe 

of mercy in the conduct of the divine pro- 

vidence; ſince the natural puniſhments of 
vice ſeldom take place immediately, but 
leave a man room to recollect, and recover 
himſelf; and, if, after a man has been ad- 
dicted to vice, he become truly reformed, 
the inconveniences he has brought upon 
himſelf are, in general, either removed, or 
mitigated ; fo. that he finds his condition ö 

the better for it. ns Rode pd ae 


It may, d according to the „ velit 
applied i ina former caſe, be confidered as an 
argument for all the perfections of God, 
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that we are ſo formed, that we cannot but 
approve of, and eſteem every branch of vir- 
tue. For it cannot be ſuppoſed that our 
maker would have formed us in ſuch a 
manner, as that he himſelf ſhould be the 
object of our diſlike and abhorrence. Our 
natural love of goodneſs and virtue, there- 
fore, is a proof that every branch of it en- 
ters into the character of the divine being, 
and conſequently that thoſe qualities are the 
objects of his favour and approbation. 


Since, however, all the moral perfections 
of God are derived from his benevolence ; | 
fo that holineſs, juſtice, mercy, and truth, 
are in him only modifications, as it were, 
of ſimple goodneſs; we ſhould endeavour to 
conceive of him, as much as poſſible, ac- 
cording to his real nature; conſidering be- 
nevolence as his ſole ruling principle, and 
the proper ſpring of all his actions. This 
is, alſo, the moſt honourable and the moſt 
amiable light in which we can view him, 
remembering that. goodneſs neceſſarily im- 
- plies what we call juſtice, mech its more 
natural form be that of mercy. 


Upon 


% 
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Upon the whole, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that it is but a very imperfe& idea 
that we can form of the moral perfections of 
God from the light of nature. It hardly 
amounts to what may be called an idea of 
his character. We know nothing of God 
by the light of nature but through the me- 
dium of his works; and theſe are ſuch as 

we cannòt fully comprehend; both the 
efficient and the final cauſes being, an . 
many caſes, unknown to us: whereas the 
clearer. ideas we have of the characters of 
men, are acquired from a reflection upon 
ſuch parts of their conduct as we can both 
fully comprehend, and are capable of our- 
ſelves; ſo that we can tell preciſely how 
we ſhould feel and be diſpoſed, if we acted 
in the ſame, manner. The knowledge, al- 
ſo, of the manner in which men expreſs them- 
ſelves, upon known occaſions, is a great 
help to us in judging -of what they feel, 
and conſequently in inveſtigating their 
proper character; and this is an advantage 
of which we are entirely deſtitute with | 
reſpect to God, on the ne, of the 
light of nature. 
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Tris from revelation chiefly, if not only, 
that we get a juſt idea of what we may call 
the proper character of the divine being. 
There we may both hear his declarations, 
and ſee various ſpecimens of his conduct, 
with reſpect to a variety of perſons and oe- 
caſions; by which means we have the beſt 
opportunity of entering,” as it were, into 
his ſentiments, perceiving his diſpoſition, 
learning | what are the objects of his ap- 
probation or diſlike, in ſhort, of gaining 
a bt ee and diſtinct idea of his moral h- 
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97 15 pr of right and r. | / j 
F AVI NG. > what it is that nature 
11 teaches us concerning GOD, our 
nou u ioquirgigeſyadhs the proper rule of: bus 
nan conduct, and our 'expectations,' grounded 
upon that conduct. No man comes into 
the world to be idle. E man is fur- 
niſhed with a variety of „ Which will 
continually engage him in ſome purſuit or 
other; and the great queſtion we have to 
decide i 18 what paſſions We ought to indulge, 
and what purſuits we ought to engage in. 
Now there are ſeveral very proper rules by 
which to form our judgment in this caſe; i 
becauſe there are ſeveral juſt! objects that 
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lead to the ſame end; and in the following 
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we ought to have in view in our conduct. 
It is very happy, however, that this variety 


in our views can never miſlead "rg 
the great ends we ought to keep in vie 


gained by the ſame means. They are, 
therefore, like ſo many different clues to 


enquiry I ſhall make uſe of any one of them, 
or all of them, as it may happen that, in any 
particular caſe, they can be . to the 


moſt in, 

strictly ſpeaking, there are no more e than 
two juſt and independent rules of human 
conduct, according to the light of nature, 


one of which is obedience to the will of 
God, and the other a regard to our own 


real happineſs; for another rule, which is 
a regard to the good of others, exactly coin. 


cides with a regard to the will of Gel; 
 fince all that we. know of the will of God, 


according to the light of nature, is his de- 
fire that all his creatures ſſiould be happy, 


and therefore that they ſhould all contri- 
bute to the happineſs of each other. * re 


velation we learn the in of God i in a | 
direct 
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direct method; and then ghadieries to God, 
and a regard to the good of others will be 
diſtinct and independent principles of ac- 
tion, though they both enjoin the fame 
thing. The fourth, and laſt rule of human 
conduct, is a regard to the dictates of con- 
ſcience.” But this is only the ſubſtitute of 
the other principles, and, in fact, ariſes 
from them ; prompting to right conduct on 
emergencies, where there is no time for 
reaſoning or reflection; and where, conſe- 
quently, no meg! rule of conduct could 
be pn 


N bus bt out the! proper dif 
tinction and connection of theſe. rules, 1 
ſhall conſider each of them ſeparately. The 
firſt object of enquiry, in order to inveſti- 
gate the proper rule of right and wrong, is 
what kind of conduct the divine e 
moſt e | I 


Now the divine being, whoſe own object, 
as has been ſhewn, is the happineſs of his 

creatures, will certainly moſt appr of 
." ns 
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ture, is adapted to gain that end, we imme- 


. —— — 2 
* 
* 


to call wrong: becauſe, when the former 


thoſe ſentiments, and of that conduct of 
ours, by which that happineſs is beſt pro- 
vided for; and this conduct muſt deſerve to 
be called right and proper in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the words. If we examine the 
workmanſhip of any artiſt, our only rule of 


reſpect to it, is its fitneſs to anſwer his de. 
ſign in making it. Whatever, in its ſtruc- 


diately pronounce to be as-7t Should be, and 
whatever obſtru ds his deſign, we pronounce 
to be wrong, and to want correction. The 
ſame method of judging may be transferred 
to the works of God; ſo that whatever it 
be, in the ſentiments or conduct of men, 
that concurs with, and promotes the de- 
ſign of our maker, we muſt pronounce to 
be, therefore, right; and whatever tends 
to thwart and obſtruct his end, we ought 


prevails, the great object of the whole 
ſyſtem is gained: vrhereas, when the lat- 
ter takes place, that end and i 1s de- 
kiste. loin if | 

e on 2. On 
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2. On the other hand, if we were to 
form a rule for our conduct independent of 
any regard to the divine being, we ſhould 
certainly conclude that it is the part of wiſ- 
dom, to provide for our greateſt happineſs; 
and, conſequently, that we ſhould cheriſh 
thoſe ſentiments, and adopt that conduR, 
by which it will be beſt ſecured. But this 
rule muſt coincide with the former; becauſe 
our happineſs is an object with the divine 
being no Jeſs than it is with ourſelves ; for 
it has been ſhewn, that benevolence i is the 


ſpring of all his actions, and x Te he made 
us to be Happy: 


— d 


82 ie ede the divine goodneſs is 
general, and impartial; and he muſt, con- 
ſequently, prefer the happineſs of the whole, 
to that of any individuals, it cannot be his 
pleaſure, that we ſhould. conſult our own 
intereſt, at the expence - of that of others. | 
Conſidering ourſelves, therefore, not as ſe- 
parate individuals, but as members of ſo- 
ciety, another object that we ought to have 
in view is the welfare of our fellow crea- 
tures, and of mankind at large. But ill 

Vor. . there 
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there is no real diſagreement among theſe 


different rules of conduct, becauſe we are ſo 
made, as ſocial beings, that every man pro- 


vides the moſt effectually for his own hap. 


pineſs, when he cultivates thoſe ſentiments, 
and purſues that conduct, which, at the 
ſame time, moſt eminently conduce to the 


welfare of thoſe with whom he is con- 
nected. Such is the wiſdom of this admi. 
rable conſtitution, that every individual of 
the ſyſtem gains his own ends, and thoſe of 
his maker, by the ſame means. 


The laſt rule is conſcience, which is the 


| reſult of a great variety of impreſſions, the 


concluſions of our own minds, and the opi- 
nions of others, reſpecting what is right 


and fit in our conduct, forming a ſet of 
maxims which are ready to be applied upon 


every emergency, where there would be no 


time for reaſon or reflection. Conſcience, 


being a principle thus formed, is properly 


conſidered as a ſub/irtute for the three other 
rules, viz. a regard to the will of God, to 
our own greateſt happineſs, and the good of 
' others, and it is, in fact, improved and cor- 


rected 


— 
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reed from time to time by having recourſe 
to theſe rules. This principle of con- 
ſcience, therefore, being, as it were, the re- 
ſult of all the other principles of our con- 
duct united, muſt deſerve to be conſidered as 
the guide of life, together with them; and 
its di gates, though they vary, in ſome mea- 
ſure, with education, and will be found to 
be, in ſome reſpects, different among diffe- 
rent nations of the world, yet, in general, 

evidently concur in giving their ſanction 
to the ſame rules of conduct, that are ſug- 
geſted by the three. before mentioned con- 
PRES e For, if we conſider what kind 
of ſentiments and conduct mankind i in gene- 
ral will, without much reflection, and with- 
out heſitation, pronounce to be right; if 
we conſider what are the actions that we 
moſt eſteem and admire i in others, and that 
we reflect upon with the moſt ſatisfaction in 
| ourſelves, they will appear to be the ſame 
with thoſe which tend to make ourſelves $9 
and others the moſt. N happy. 


F ollowing theſe fins 3 we ſhall 
find that temperance, or the due govern- 
„  - - 
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ment of our paſſions, with reſpect to our. 
ſelves; juſtice, benevolence, and veracity 
with refpect to others; together with grati. 
tude, obedience, and refignation to God, 
ought to be moſt aſſiduouſly cultivated by 
us; as what are, at the ſame time, the moſt 
pleaſing to our maker, the moſt conduciye 
to our own happineſs, and that of others, 


and the moſt agreeable to the natural and 
ao pe ! of conſcience. 


That we are capable of governing our- 


 felves by theſe rules, and, from a proper re- 


gard to motives, can voluntarily chuſe and 


purſue that courſe of life which the will of 


God, a regard to our own happineſs, to the 
good of ſociety, and the dictates of our 


cConſciences, uniformly recommend to us, is 
| ſometimes expreſſed by ſaying that we are 


the proper ſubjetts of moral government. Un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe, that men have this volun- 
tary power over their actions, whereby they 


can, at pleaſure, either obey or diſobey the 


proper rule of life; that is, unleſs they be 
ſo conſtituted, that the proper motives to 
right conduct can have a ſufficient influence 


upon 
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upon their minds, all religion is in vain. 
To what purpoſe can it be to give men a 
law, which it is not in their power to ob- 
ſerve; or what propriety can there be either 
in rewarding them for actions to which they 
could not contribute, or in puniſhing them 
for offences which they could pt help. 


We may, therefore, take it for granted, 
as the firſt, and moſt fundamental principle 
of all religion, as neceſſary to our being the 
proper ſubjects of moral government, that 
we are equally capable of intending and do- 
ing both good and evil ; and therefore that 
it is not in vain that laws are propoſed to us, 
and motives are laid before us, both to per- 
ſuade us to what is right, and to diſſuade 
us from what 1s wrong, ſince it depends up- 
on ourſelves, whether we will be influenced 
| by them or not. 


If we obſerve the proper rules of con- 
dug, or the laws of our natures, we ſhall. 
| ſecure to ourſelves many ſolid advantages ; 

and if we do not obſerve them, we entail 
| F 3 upon 
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upon . ourſelves many evils. Theſe are, 
x. therefore, called the puniſhments of vice, and 
. the former the rewards of virtue ; and ſince 
they are diſpenſed by the providence of 
God, and take place according to his ap. 
pointment, in the conſtitution of the courſe 
of nature; he is properly conſidered: as our 
moral governor, and. judge, and we are ſaid to 
be accountable to him for our conduct. 


N From a regard to the four rules of right 
1 1 and wrong, explained above, I ſhall now 
endeavour to analize the ſentiments, the 
{ paſſions, and affections of. mankind, and 
? 1 1 lay down particular rules for our conduct 
in life. 1 


a ä Std 
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SECTION II. 


be different objefts of purſuit, and the 


different paſſions and 3 of men cor- 
POR. to them. 


dividual, and a member of ſociety, accord- 


ing to the rules above laid down, it will be 


neceſſary to have a juſt idea of, and to keep 
in view, the different objects of our purſuit, 
and the different paſſions and affections of 
our nature e to them. 


We find ourſelves placed: in a 4 in 


which we are ſurrounded by a variety of 
objects, which are capable of giving us 


pleaſure and pain and finding by our own 


experience, and the information of others, 
in what manner each of them is adapted to 


affect us, we learn to defire ſome of them, 


and feel an averſion to others. To theſe | 
= 7 15 T F 4 5 n. 


N order to form a proper judgment con- 
cerning the conduct of man, as an in- 
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deſires and averſions we give the name of 


_ paſſions or affettions, and we generally claſs 


them according to the objects to which they 
correſpond. Theſe paſſions and affections 
are the ſprings of all our actions, and by 
their means we are engaged in a variety 
of intereſting purſuits through the whole 


_ courſe of our lives. When we ſucceed in 


our purſuits, or are in hopes of ſucceeding, 
we are happy; and when we are diſap- 


pointed in our ſchemes, or in fear of being 


ſa, we are ren, 


L. The firſt and lowelt claſs of our *. 
fires is that by which we are prompted to 
ſeek after corporeal or ſenſual pleaſure, and 
conſequently to avoid bodily pain. Theſc 


appetites, as they are uſually called, to diſ- 


tinguiſh them from paſſions of a more re- 
fined nature, are common with us and the 
brutes; and to all appearance they are poſ- 


ſeſſed of them in as high a degree as we are, 
and are capable of receiving as much plea- 


ſure from them as we are. Indeed, the final 
cauſe or the object of theſe ine is the 


very 
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very ſame with reſpect to both, namely, hs 
continuance of life, and the propagation of 
the ſpecies. It was neceſlary, therefore, 
that all animals, which haye equally their 
own ſubſiſtence, and the continuance of 
their ſpecies to provide for, ſhould be * 
ly furniſhed with them. 


2. It happens, from a variety of cauſes, 
that pleaſurable ideas are transferred, by aſ- 
ſociation, upon objects which have not, ori- 
ginally, and in themſelves, the power of 
gratifying any of our ſenſes; as thoſe which 
give us the ideas that we call beautiful or 
ſublime, particularly thoſe that occur in 
works of genius, ſtrokes of wit, and in the 
polite arts of muſic, painting, and poetry. 
Our capacity for enjoying pleaſures of this 
kind, depending upon the aſſociation of our 
ideas, and requiring ſuch advances in intel- 
lectual life as brutes are incapable of, they 
are, therefore, claſſed under the general de- 
nomination of intellectual pleaſures (a name 
which we give to all our pleaſures, except 
thoſe of ſenſe) and more particularly un- 
der the head of pleafures of imagination ; be- 


cauſe | 
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tion of our intellectual Powers which we 


receive from them. 


cauſe the greater part of them are founded 
on thoſe reſemblances of things, which are 
perceived and recollected by that modifica- 


call . 


3. Andihix claſs of our paſſions may be 
termed the /ocra/, becauſe they ariſe from 
our connections with our fellow creatures 
of mankind; and theſe are of two kinds, 
conſiſting either in our deſire of their good 
opinion, or in our wiſhing their happineſs 
or miſery, In this latter ſpecies of the 
claſs, we alſo comprize gratitude for the fa- 
yours, and. a reſentment of the wrongs we 


Thoſe affections of the mind which re- 
ſpect the divine being belong to this claſs, 
the object of them being one with whom 
we have the moſt intimate connection, to 
whom we are under the greateſt obligation, 
and whoſe approbation i is of the greateſt im- 
portance to us. All the difference there is 
between our affections, conſidered as having 
God or man for their object, ariſes from the 
difference 


\ 
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difference of their ſituation with reſpect to 
us. The divine being, ſtanding in no need 
of our ſervices, is, therefore, no object of 
our benevolence, properly ſo called; but 
the ſentiments of reverence, love, and con- 
fidence, with reſpect to God, are of the ſame 
nature with thoſe which we exerciſe towards 
our fellow creatures, only infinitely exceed- 
ing them in degree, as the divine power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, infinitely exceed 
| every thing of the lame kind in man. 


Some of the brutes, living in a kind of 
imperfect ſociety, and particularly domeſtick 
animals, are capable of ſeveral of the paſſions 
belonging to this claſs, as gratitude, love, 
hatred, &c. but having only a ſmall degree 
of intellect, they are hardly capable of thoſe 
which have for their object the eſteem or 
good opinion of others; which ſeem to re- 
quire a conſiderable. degree of refinement. 
We ſee, however, in horſes, and ſome other 
animals, the ſtrongeſt emulation, by which 
they will exert themſelves to the utmoſt 
in their endeavours to ſurpaſs, and over- 
come others. 1 


4. A 
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4. A fourth ſet of paſſions: is that which 
hes ok: its object our own intereſt in gene. 


ral, and is called /e/f love. This ſeems to 
require a conſiderable degree of refinement, 
and therefore it is probable that brute ani- 
mals have no idea of it. Their chief object 
is the gratification of their appetites or paſ- 
ſions, without reflecting upon their happi. 


neſs in general, or having any ſuch thing in 
view in their actions. 


There is a lower kind of ſelf intereſt, or 
rather ſe/f/hneſs, the object of which is the 
means of procuring thoſe gratifications to 
which money can be ſubſervient; and from 
loving money as a means of procuring a va- 
riety of pleaſures and conveniences, a man 
may at length come to purſue it as an end, 
and without any regard to the proper uſe of 
it. It then becomes a new kind of paſſion, 
quite diſtinct from any other; inſomuch, 
that, in order to indulge it, many perſons 


will deprive themſelves of every natural 
gratification. 


5. Laſtly, 
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5. Laſtly, as ſoon as we begin to diſtin- 


guiſh among our actions, and are ſenſible 
that there are reaſons for ſome of them, and 
againſt others, we get a notion of ſome of 
them as what ought to be performed, and of 
others of them as what are, or 'ought to be 
refrained from. In this manner we get the 
abſtra& ideas of right and wrong in human 
actions, and a variety of pleafing circum- 
ſtances attending the former, and diſagree- 
able ones accompanying the latter, we come 
in time to love ſome kind of actions, and to 
abhor others, without regard to any other 
conſideration. For the ſame reaſon certain 
tempers, or diſpoſitions of mind, as leading 
to certain xinds of conduct, become the ob- 
jects of this moral approbation, or diſappro- 
bation; and from the whole, ariſes what 
we call a moral ſenſe, or a love of virtue and 
a hatred of vice in the abſtract. This is the 
greateſt reſinement of which we are capable, 
and in the due exereiſe and gratification of 
it conſiſts the een and 9770 | 
pineſs of our Natures. = 
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SECTION II. 


Of the ruling paſſion, and an eftimate of the 
propriety and value of the di ferent purſuits 
of mankind, 


AVING 3 pied this general delineation 
of the various paſſions and affections 
of human nature, which may be called the 
ſprings of all our actions (ſince every thing 
that we do is ſomething that we are prompted 
to by one or more of them) I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to examine them ſeparately, in order 
to aſcertain how far we ought to be influ- 
enced by any of them, and in what caſes, or 
degrees, the indulgence of any of them be- 
comes wrong and criminal, 1 
Actuated as we are by a variety of paſ- 
ſions, it can hardly be, but that ſome of 
them will have more influence over us than 
others. Theſe are ſometimes called ruling 
| paſſions, becauſe, whenever it happens that 
the gratification of ſome interferes with 
that 
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that of others, all the reſt will give place to 
theſe. If, for inſtance, any man's ruling 
paſſion be the love of money, he will deny 
himſelf any of the pleaſures of life for the 
| fake of it ; whereas, if the love of pleaſure 
were his ruling paſſion, he would often run 
the riſque of impoveriſhing himſelf, rather 

than not procure his favourite indulgence. 


f 


It muſt be of great importance, therefore, 
to know which ought to be our ruling paſ- 
| fions through life, or what are thoſe gratifi- 
cations and purſuits to which we ought to 
facrifice every thing elſe. This is the ob- 
ject of our preſent enquiry, in conducting 
which we muſt conſider how far the indul- 
| gence of any particular paſſion is conſiſtent 
with our regard to the four rules of conduct 
that have been explained; namely, the will 
of God, our own beſt intereſt, the good of 
others, and the natural di gates of our con- 
ſcience; and in eſtimating the value of any 
particular enjoyment, with reſpect. to the 
happineſs we receive from it, we muſt con- 
ſider how great or intenſe it is, how long it 
will continue, whether we regard the nature 


of 
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of he ſenſe el which it is derived, or the 


opportunities we may have of procuring the 
gratification of it, and laſtly, how far it is 
conſiſtent, or inconſiſtent, with other plea. 
ſares of our * more or leſs valuable 


2225 itſelf, 


5 34 of rhe FE of ſenſs. 


Since no appetite or paſſion belonging to 
our frame was given us in vain, we may con- 
_ clude, that there cannot be any thing wrong 
in the ſimple gratification of any defire that 

our maker has implanted. in us, under cer- 
tain limitations and in certain circum- 
ſtances; and if we confider the proper object 
of any of our appetites, or the end it is cal- 
culated to anſwer, it will be a rule for us in 
determining how far the divine being in- 
tended that they ſhould be indulged. Now 
ſome of our ſenſual appetites have for their 
proper object the ſupport of life, and others 
the propagation of the ſpecies. They 
Thould, therefore, be indulged as far as is 
-neceflary for theſe purpoſes, and where the 
indulgence 1 is not ſo exceſſive, or ſo circum- 

| * ſtanced 
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ſtanced, as to interfere with the * good 
of ourſelves and others. 


"wy But to make the gratification of our 
ſenſes our primary purſuit, muſt be abſurd ; 
for the appetite: for food is given us for the 
fake of ſupporting life, and not life for the 
fake of conſuming food. The like may 
be ſaid of other ſenſual appetites. Since, 
therefore, we certainly err from the inten- 
tion of nature when we make that an end, 
which was plainly meant to be no more than 
2 means to ſome farther end; whatever this 
great end of life be, we may conclude that 
it cannot be the gratification. of our ſenſual 
appetites, for they. themſelves are . a 
means to ſomething oe: 

2. To unte the ene of our bo- 
dily ſenſes the chief end of living would tend 
to defeat itſelf; for a man who ſhould have 
no other end in view would be apt ſo to 
overcharge and ſurfeit his ſenſes, that they 
would become indiſpoſed for their proper 


functions, and indulgence would occaſion 


nothing but a painful loathing. - By intem- 
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perance alſo in eating and drinking, and m 
all other corporeal pleaſures, the powers of 
the body itſelf are weakened, and a founda- 


tion is laid for diſorders the moſt loathſome 


to behold, the moſt painful to endure, a. 
the moſt fatal in their tendencies and iſſues. 
The ingenuity of man cannot contrive any 
torture ſo exquiſite, and at the ſame time of 
ſo long continuance, as thoſe which are oc- 
caſioned by the irregular. indulgence of the 
ſenſes ; whereas temperance, and occaſional 
abſtinence, is a means of keeping all. the 
bodily organs and ſenſes in their proper 
tone, diſpoſed to reliſh their proper'gratifi- 
cations ; ſo that they ſhall give a man the 
moſt true and exquiſite enjoyment even of 
ſenſual pleaſure. They prolong life to the 
utmoſt term of nature, and contribute toa 
FREY and Wer un Wine 8 


. ws addictedneſs tol i Enſuul 1 
blunts the faculties of the mind, being in- 
jurious to mental apprehenſion, and all the 
finer feelings of the ſoul, and conſequently | 


deprives a man of a great many ſources of 


1 which he Nan otherwiſe 1 
E 1 and 
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and particularly of that moſt valuable com- 
placeney which he might have in his own 
diſpoſitions and conduct; from a proper and 
n uſe of the * en of life. 


4. Senft e though, to a cer- 
tain degree, and in certain circumſtances, 
they ſeem to promote benevolence, are evi- 
dently unfriendly. to it when carried beyond 
that degree; for though moderate eating and 
drinking in company promotes chearfulneſs, 
and good humour, exceſs frequently. gives 
occaſion to quarrelling and contention, and 
ſometimes. even. to murder. Alfo, when a 
man makes the indulgence of his appetites 
his primary purſuit, beſides . incapacitating 
himſelf for the ſervice of mankind in any 
important reſpect, he will ſcruple no means, 
however baſe,” cruel,” or unjuſt, to procure 
himſelf his favourite pleaſures, which he 
conceives to be in a manner neceflary to 
his _ Hoch ke F119 BR TERO 20 


5. With reſpect to | 
whoſe circumſtances/in life ate low, he ſole 
wan of ſenſual pleaſure is encedin gly in- 
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jurious to that induſtry which is neceſlary 
to their ſupport. Indeed, it is often ſuf. 
ficient to diſſipate the moſt ample fortune, 
and. reduce men from aftluence to poverty, 

which, in ſuch circumſtances, they are 
leaſt able to bench with. 


10 0 r en chat we ſhould not con- 
demn a diſpoſition and purſuit ſo cireum. 
ſtanced as this. An addictedneſs to ſenſual 
| pleaſure is manifeſtly incompatible with our 
| own true intereſt, it is injurious to others, 
and on both theſe accounts, muſt be con- 
1 trary to the will of God. The vices of 
1 gluttony, drunkenneſs, and lewdneſs are al- 
| | ſo, clearly contrary to the natural dictates 
3 of our minds; and every man who is guilty 
BH of them, feels himſelf to be deſpicable. and 
| criminal, both in his, own. eyes, and thoſ 
x of others. 291718 51110 
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The 1 rule with reſpect to our diet, i 
to prefer thoſe kinds, and that quantity of 
food, which moſt conduces to the health 
| and vigour of our bodies. Whatever in 
| eating or drinking! is inconſiſtent with, and 

|  obſtrud 
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obſtructs this end, is wrong, and ſhould 
carefully be avoided ; and every man's own 
experience, aſſiſted with a little information 
from others, will be ſufficient to inform 
him what is nearly the beſt for himſelf in 
both theſe reſpects; ſo that no perſon is 
likely to injure himſelf much through mere | 
W miſtake, 


| With reſpeR to thoſe appetites that are 
ſubſervient to the propagation of the ſpe- 
cies, I would obſerve, that the experience of 
ages teſtifies, that marriage, at a proper time 
of life, whereby one man 1s confined to one 
woman, is moſt favourable to health and the 
true enjoyment of life. It is a means of 
raiſing the greateſt number of healthy chil- 
dren, and makes the beſt proviſion for their 
inſtru ion and ſettlement in life; and no- 
thing more need be ſaid to ſhew that this 
ſtate of life has every character of what is 
right, and what ought to be adopted, in 
preference tg every other mode of indulg- 
ing our r natural ions. 
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Marriage is, moreover, of excellent uſe ay 


2 means of transferring our affections from 


ourſelves to others. We ſee, not in ex- 
traordinary caſes, but generally, in common 


life, that a man even prefers the happineſ; 
of his wife and children to his own; and his 


regard for them is frequently a motive to 
ſuch induſtry, and ſuch an exertion of his 
powers, as would make him exceedingly 
unhappy, if it were not for the conſidera- 
tion of the benefit that accrues to them 
from it. Nay, in many caſes, we fee men 


riſking their lives, and even ruſhing on cer- 


tain death, in their defence. The ſame, 
alſo, is generally the attachment of wives 


to. their huſbands, and ſometimes, but not 


ſo generally, the attachment of children 
to their parents. 


We may add, that when once a man's af 


fections have been transferred from himſelf 


to others, even his wife and children, they 


are more eaſily extended to other perſons, 


ſtill- more remote from him, and that, by 
this means, he is in the way of acquiring 1 
principle 


+ 
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principle of general benevolence, patriotiſm, 

and public ſpirit, which perſons who live 

to be old without ever marrying are not ſo 
generally remarkable for. The attention 
of theſe perſons having been long confined: 
to themſelves, they often grow more and 
more ſelfiſh and narrow ſpirited, ſo as to be 
actuated in all their purſuits by a joyleſs 
defire of accumulating what they cannot 
conſume themſelves, and what they muſt 
leave to thoſe who, they know, have but 
little regard for them, and for whom they 
have but little regard. 


A ſeries of family caſes (in which a con- 
ſiderable degree of anxiety and painful ſym- 
pathy have a good effect) greatly improves, 
and as it were mellow, the mind of man. 
It is a kind of exerciſe and diſcipline, which 
eminently fits him for great and generous 
conduct; and, in fact, makes him a ſu- 
perior kind of being, with reſpect to the 
generality of thoſe who bare bad, no family 
conne dions. t. 
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On the other hand, a courſe of lewd in. 
dulgence, without family caſes, ſinks a man 
below his natural level. Promiſcuous com- 


merce gives an indelible vicious taint to 


the imagination, ſo that, to the lateſt term 
of life, thoſe ideas will be predominant, 
which are proper only to youthful vigour. 
And what in nature is more wretched, ab. 


ſurd, and deſpicable, than to have the mind 


continually haunted with ideas of pleaſures 
which cannot be enjoyed; and which ought 
to have been long abandoned, for enter- 
tainments more ſuited to years; and from 


which, if perſons had been properly trained, 


they would, in the courſe of nature, have 
been prepared to receive much greater and 
ſuperior ſatisfaction, 


Beſides; all the pleaſures of the ſexes in 
the human ſpecies, who cannot fink them- 


| ſelves ſo low as the brutes, depend much 


upon opinion, or particular mental attach- 


ment; and conſequently, they are greatly 


heightened by ſentiments of /ove and affec- . 
tion, which have no place with common 
proftitutes, 
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proſtitutes, or concubines, where the con- 
nection is only occaſional or temporary, and 
conſequently flight. Thoſe perſons, there- 
fore, who give themſelves up to the lawleſs 
| indulgence of their paſſions, beſides being 
| expoſed to the moſt loathſome and painful 
diſorders, beſides exhauſting the powers of 
nature prematurely, and ſubjecting them- 
ſelves to ſevere remorſe of mind, have not 
(whatever they may fancy or pretend) any 
thing like the real pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
tion that perſons generally have in the mar- 
ried ſtate. 


Sd 2. Of the pleaſures imagination. 


As we ought not to make the gratifica- 
tion of our external ſenſes the main end of 
life, fo neither ought we to indulge our taſte 
tor the more refined pleaſures, thoſe called 
the pleaſures of imagination, without ſome - 
bounds. - The cultivation of a taſte for pro- 
priety, beauty, and ſublimity, in objects 
natural or artificial, particularly for the 
pleaſures of muſic, painting, and poetry, is 
very proper in . life; as. it ſerves to 

7 draw 


ſhall certainly ſe ſhort of the e end 


will pleaſe, but every thing will give diſguſt 


of perfection as few things in this world 


taſte is no higher than a mediocrity, ſtands 
the beſt chance for enjoying the pleaſures 
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draw off the attention from groſs animal 
gratifications, and to bring us a ſtep far. 
ther into intellectual life; fo as to lay x 
foundation for higher attainments. But if 
we ſtop here, and devote our whole time, 
and all our faculties to theſe objects, we 


of life. 


l vi Theſe objects, in general, anly give 
pleaſure to a certain degree, and are a ſource 
of more pain than pleaſure when a perſon's 
taſte is arrived to a certain pitch of corre$- 
neſs and delicacy: for then hardly any thing 


that comes not up to ſuch an ideal ſtandard 


ever reach : ſo that, upon the whole, in this 
life, at leaſt in this country, a perſon whoſe 


of imagination ; and conſequently, all the 
time and application that is more than ne- 
ceſſary to acquire this mediocrity of taſte, 
or excellence in the arts e it, are 
n loſt. 
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Since, however, the perſons: and objects 


with which a man is habitually converſant, 


are much in his own power, a conſiderable 
refinement of taſte may not, perhaps, in all 
caſes, impair the happineſs of life, but, un- 
der the direction of prudence may multiply 


the pleaſures of it, and give a Perſon a more 


exquiſite RA Op 1 it. 


2. Very great refinement and taſte, and 
great excellence in thoſe arts which are the 
objeck of it, are the parents of ſuch exceſ- 
five vanity, as expoſes a man to a variety of 
mortifications, and di ſappointments in life. 
They are alſo very apt to produce envy, jea- 
louſy, peeviſhneſs, malice, and other diſpo- 
fitions of mind, which are both uneaſy to 
a man's ſelf, and diſqualify him for con- 
tributing to the pleaſure and happineſs of 
others. This is more eſpecially the caſe 
where a man's; excellence lies chiefly in a 
ingle thing, which, from confining his at- 


tention to it, will be imagined to be of ex- 


traordinary conſequence, while every other 
kind of excellence will be undervalued. 


3. With 


— ͤ ——ͤ —— —— — « — 


ought, more particularly, to be indulged, 


ture, in a child, and the ſerious purſuits of 


manhood. It is alſo a means of relaxing 


_ ous buſineſs, through the whole of life, pro- 


tural, and al ſo for artificial propriety, beau- 


ables us to take more pleaſure in the con- 
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3. With reſpect to many perſons, a great 
refinement of taſte is attended with the ſame 
inconveniences as an addictedneſs to ſenſual 
pleaſure; for it is apt to lead them into 
many expences, and make them deſpiſe 
plain honeſt induſtry; whereby they are fre- 
quently brought into a ſtate of poverty, ſur. 
rounded with a thouſand artificial wants, and 
without the means of gratifying them, 


A taſte for the pleaſures of imagination 
and even encouraged, in younger life, in the 
interval between a ſtate of mere animal na- 
the mind from too cloſe an attention to "ny 


moting innocent amuſement, chearfulneſs, 
and good humour. Beſides, a taſte for na- 


ty, and ſublimity, has a connection with a 
taſte for moral propriety, moral beauty, and 
dignity ; and when properly cultivated, en- 


templation of the works, perfections, and 
providence 
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providence of God. Here, indeed, it is, 
that a juſt taſte for theſe refined pleaſures 
finds its higheſt and moſt perfect gratifica- 
tion: for it is in theſe contemplations, that 
inſtances of the moſt exquiſite propriety, 
beauty, and II occur. 


5 = 0. . 5 nne. 


A e to our bet eve Was 
allowed before to be one of the proper rules 
of our conduct; but at the ſame time it 
was ſhewn to be only one of four; and in 

fact the proper end of it, or our greateſt 
happineſs as individuals, is moſt effectually 
gained, when it is not itſelf the inmediate 
ſcope of our actions; that is, when we have 
not our intereſt directly in view; but when 
we are actuated by a diſintereſted regard to 
the good of others, to the commands of God, 
and to the dictates ot: conſcience. 5 


Y 


1. Wan ln 95 a 5 to our- 
ſelves in our conduct, we can never exelude 
ſuch a degree of anxiety, and jealouſy of 
others, as will always make us in ſome de- 

| gree 
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gree unhappy ; ; and we find by experience 


Which are dictated by a regard to the god 


they could otherwiſe make the n 1 
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that no perſons have ſo true and unallaye4 
enjoyments; as thoſe who loſe 6 ght of them. 
ſelves, and of all regard to their own! Happi 
neſs, in IT INE e ed 51 f 


* 2 


2. Though | it de true, hiv wet Our in- 
tereſt is perfectly underſtoed, it will de 
found to be beſt promoted by thoſe actions 


of others, &c. it requires great comprehen. 
fion of mind even to ſee: this, and muck 
more to act upon it; ſo that if the bulk d 
mankind were taught to purſue theit om 
proper happineſs, as the ultimate end of life 
they would be led to do many things inju 
rious to others, not being able to ſee hoy 


Hon for thanlaives.” ; 


7 


J. If » we benuk he anpervebredatifhn - 
of our minds, we ſhall feel that there is! 
kind of meanneſs in a man's acting from: 
view to his own intereſt only; and if anj 
perſon were known to have no higher mo- 
tive for his conduct, though he ſhould har 
998 | _ 


95 
o much comprehenſion of mind, as that 
his principle ſhould never miſlead him, and 
every particular action which he was led to 
by it ſhould be, in itſelf, always right, he 
would not be allowed to have any moral 
$271, fo as to command our eſeem; and he 
would not at all engage our love. All we 
could fay in his favour would be that he 
was a prudent man, not that he was virtu- 
ous. Nay, we ſhould not allow that any 
man's conduct was even-right, in the high- 
eſt and moſt proper ſenſe of the word, unleſs 
he was influenced by motives of a higher 
and purer nature; namely, a regard to the 
will of God, to the good of Fs or to the 
dictates of conſcience. 1 
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It 8 to. — 855 8 theſs 8 
tions, that this principle, of a regard to our 
higheſt intereſt, holds a kind of middle rank 
between the vices and the virtues ; and that 
its principal uſe is to be a means of raiſing 
us above all the lower and vicious purſuits, 
to thoſe that are higher, and properly ſpeak- 
ing virtuous and praiſe -worthy, From a 
regard to our true intereſt, or mere ſelf love, 

we 


g 


it 
$31 
14 
f 
| 
[ 

| 
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with it. 
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we are firſt of all made ſenſible that w 
ſhould injure ourſelves by making the gn. 
tification of our ſenſes, or the pleaſures of 
imagination, &c. our chief purſuit, and the 


great buſineſs and end of life; and we are 


convinced that it is our wiſdom to pay x 
ſupreme regard to the will of our maker, 
to employ ourſelves in doing good to others, 


and, univerſally, to obey the dictates of our 


conſciences. This perſuaſion will lead u 
to do thoſe things which we know to he 
agrecable to thoſe higher principles, though 
we cannot immediately ſee them to be for 


our intereſt ; and, by-degrees, we ſhall get 
a habit of acting in the moſt. pious, gene- 


rous, and conſcientious manner, without 


ever having our own happineſs in view, 


or in the leaſt attending to any connection, 
immediate or diſtant, that our conduct has 


— 


On theſe accounts, it ſeems better not to 
conſider any kind of ſelf intereſt as an ulti- 
mate rule of our conduct; but that, inde- 
pendent of any regard to our own happi- 
neſs, we ſhould think ourſelves obliged 
| . conſcientiouſly 
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| conſcientiouſly to do what is right, and ge- 
neroufly and difintereſtedly to purſue the 
good of others, though, to all appearance, 
we ſacrifice our own'to it; and at all events 

to conform to the will of our maker, who, 
ſtanding in an equal relation to all his off- 
ſprin g. muſt wiſh the good of them all, and 
therefore cannot approve of our conſulting 
our own happineſs at the expence of that of 
others, but muſt rather take pleaſure in ſee- 
ing us act upon the maxims of his own ge- 
ncrous benevolence; depending, in general, 
that that great, righteous, and good being, 
who approves of our conduct, will not ſuffer 
us to be loſers by it . the whole. 


There is a Surry * ol felf intereſt, , 
or /el/iſhneſs, conſiſting in the love. of money, 
which, beyond a certain degree, is highly 
deſerving of cenſure. As a means of pro- 
curing ourſelves. any kind of gratification, 
that can be purchaſed, the love of money 
is a paſſion of the ſame nature with a fond- 
neſs for that ſpecies of pleaſure which can be 
purchaſed with it. If, for inſtanee, a man 
makes no other uſe of his wealth than to 
Mot. J..ñ 
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procure the means of ſenſual pleaſure, the 
love of money, in him, is only another name 
for the love of pleaſure. If a man accumu- 
lates money with no other view than to in- 
dulge his taſte in the refined arts above men- 
tioned, his love of money is the ſame thing 
with a love of the arts; or laſtly, if a man 
really intends nothing but the good of 
others, while he is amaſſing riches, he is 
actuated by the principle of benevolence. 


In ſhort, the love of money, whenever it 
is purſued, directly and properly, as a meant 
to ſomething elſe, is a paſſion, the rank of 
which keeps pace with the end that is pro- 
poſed to be gained by it. But in the pur- 
ſuit of riches, it is very common to forget 
the uſe of money as a means; and to deſire 
it without any farther end, ſo as even to ſa- 
crifice to this purſuit all thoſe appetites and 
paſſions, to the gratification of which it was 
originally ſubſervient, and for the fake of 
which only/it was originally coveted; In 
this ſtate the love of money, or the paſ- 
fion we call e 18 nn fund 
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This groſs ſelf intereſt, which conſiſts in 
an exceſſive love of money, as an end, and 
without any regard to its uſe, will ſome- 
times bring a man to abridge himſelf of all 
the natural enjoyments of life, and engage 
him in the moſt laborious purſuits, attend- 
ed with moſt painful anxiety of mind; it 
very often ſteels his heart againſt all the 
feelings of humanity and compaſſion, and 
never fails to fill him with envy, jealouſy, 
and reſentment” againſt all thoſe whom he 
imagines to. be his competitors and rivals. 
Much leſs does this ſordid paſſion admit of 
any of the pleaſures that reſult from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the approbation of God, of our 
fellow creatures, or of our own minds. In 
fact, it deprives a man of all the genuine 
pleaſures of his nature; and involves him in 
much perplexity and diſtreſs; the immedi- 
ate cauſe of which, though it be often ab- 
ſurd and imaginary, is ſerious to himſelf, 
and-makes him _ in a ee light 
to others. n GLUE. 75 


All a obſervations, concerning the 
love of money, are e true of the love 
5 ee 


- 
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of power, or of any thing elſe, that is ori- 
ginally defirable as a means to ſome farther 
end, but which afterwards becomes itſelf an 
ultimate end of our actions. It is even, in 
a great meaſure, true of the love of know- 
ledge or learning. This is chiefly uſeful as 
a means, and is valuable in proportion to the 
end it is fitted to anſwer; but, together with 
the love of riches and power, it is abſurd, 
and to be condemned, when purſued as an 
end, or for its own fake only. 


The amaſſing of money muſt be allowed 
to be reaſonable, or at leaſt excu/able, pro- 
vided there be a probability that a man may 
live to enjoy it, or that it may be of uſe to 
l his poſterity, or others in whoſe welfare he 
| | intereſts himſelf ; but when we ſee a man 
| perſiſting in the accumulation of wealth, 
even to extreme old age, when it would be 
deemed madneſs in him to pretend that he 
could have any real want of it; when he 

diſcovers the ſame avaricious temper, though 


bio has no children, and there is no body for 
4 whom he is known to have the leaſt regard, 
lf it is evident that he purſues money as an 
1 75 ; | end, 
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end, or for its own ſake, and not at all as a 


means to any thing farther. In this caſe, 


therefore, it is, without doubt, highly cri- 
minal, and deſerving of the above men- 
tioned cenſures. 


94. oy the paſſions which arife from our © 


ſocial nature. 


Wepa and affecklons which I have 


hitherto conſidered are thoſe which belong 
to us as individuals, and do not. neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe any relation to other beings, I ſhall 
now proceed to treat of thoſe which are of 
this latter claſs, and firſt of the pleaſure that 


we take in the good opinion of others con- 


cerning us, which gives riſe to that paſſion 
which we e call the live FW. 1 8 


This 10 a patho that PORE itſelf 


pretty early in life, and ariſes principally 
from our experience and obſervation of the 
many advantages that reſult from the good 
opinion of others. In the early part of life 
this principle is of ſignal uſe to us, as a 


powerful incentive to thoſe actions which 
H 3 procure 


/ 1 
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\ 
procure us the eſteem of our fellow crea- 
tures; which are, in general, the ſame that 
are . dictated by the principles of benevo- 
| lence and the moral ſenſe, and alſo by a re- 


gard to the will of God. 


But though, by this account, the love of 
fame is an uſeful ally to virtue, the gratifi- 
cation of it ought by no means to be made 
our primary purſuit ; becauſe, if it were 
known that fame was the ſole end of a man's 
actions, he would be ſo far from gaining 
this end, that he would be deſpiſed by man- 
kind in general ; and, eſpecially if he were 
advanced in life, when it is commonly ex- 
pected that men ſhould be governed by 
higher and better principles. For no ac- 
tions are looked upon by the bulk of man- 
kind as properly praiſe worthy, but thoſe 
which proceed from a principle of diſin- 
tereſted benevolence, obedience to God, or 
a regard to conſcience. 4 A5 


2. Beſides, humility is a principal ſubject 
of praiſe; and, indeed, without this, no 
other virtue is held in much eſteem. Now 
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this humility ſuppoſes ſuch a diffidence of 
one's ſelf, ſuch a readineſs to acknowledge 
the ſuperiority of others, and alſo ſo ſmall 
a a degree of complacence in the contempla- 
tion of our own excellencies, as mult be in- 
conſiſtent with our making this pleaſure 

our chief purſuit, and the ſource of our 
greateſt happineſs. | 


3. In ee alſo, the love of 
fame, as a primary object of purſuit, tends 
to defeat itſelf. We are not pleaſed with 
praiſe, except it come from perſons of whoſe 
judgment, as well as ſincerity, we have a good 
opinion; but the love of fame, as our ſu- 
preme good, tends to beget ſuch a degree of 
ei ſufficiency, and. conceit, as makes us 
deſpiſe the reſt of mankind; that is, it makes 
their praiſe of little value to us; ſo that the 
ſprightly pleaſures of vaniiy naturally give 
place in time to all the ſullenneſs and mo- 
roſeneſs of pride. | 

4. If a man have no other object than re- 
putation, or popularity, he will be led to 
dwell. frequently. upon the ſubject. of his 

, H v „ 
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own merit, of which he will, conſequently, 
entertain an over-weening and unreaſonable 
opinion; and this can hardly fail to produce, 
beſides a moſt ridiculous degree of conceit, 
ſo much envy and jealouſy, as will make 
him inſufferable in ſociety, and ſubject him 
to the moſt cutting mortifications. 


5. If a man's principal object be thoſe 
qualifications and actions which uſually diſ- 
jinguiſh men, and make them much talked 
of, both in their own and future ages, ſuch 
as eminence with reſpect to genius, excel- 
lence in the polite arts, diſcoveries in ſci- 
ence, or great atchievements in the arts of 
peace or war, his chance of ſucceeding is 
very ſmall ; for it is not poſſible that more 
than a few perſons, in compariſon, can 
draw the attention of the reſt of mankind 
upon them. And beſides that the qualifi- 

| cations which are the foundation. of this 
eminence are very rare among mankind, 
ſucceſs depends upon the concurrence of 
many circumflances, independent on a man's 
ſelf. It is plain, therefore, that very few 
ene can wn hope to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves 
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themſelves in this manner, and it would 

certainly be very wrong to propoſe that as 

a principal object of purſuit to all mankind, ö 
which the bulk of them cannot 8 ob- 


| tain, or enjoy. 


The proper uſe of this love of fame, as 
of the principle of ſelf intereſt, is to be a 
means of bringing us within the influence 
of better and truly virtuous principles, in 
conſequence of begetting a habit of doing 
che ſame things which better principles 
would prompt to. If, for inſtance, a man 
ſhould, firſt of all, perform acts of charity 
and beneficence from oſtentation only, the 
joy that he actually communicates to others, 
and the praiſes he receives for his genero- 

flity, from thoſe who are ſtrangers to his real 
motive, cannot but give him an idea of the 
purer pleaſures of genuine benevolence, 
from which, and not from a deſire of ap- 
plauſe only, he will for the future _ 


The pleaſures that accrue to us from the 
purſuit of fame, like thoſe of ſelf intereſt, 
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are beſt gained by perſons who have. them 
not directly in view. The man who is truly 
benevolent, pious, and conſcientious, will, 

in general, ſecure the moſt ſolid and perma- 
nent reputation with mankind; and if he 
be ſo ſituated as that the practice of any real 
virtue ſhall be deemed unfaſhionable, and 
ſubjet him to contempt and inſult, he will 
have acquired that ſuperiority of mind, which 
will ſet him above it; ſo that he will not 
feel any pain from the want of ſuch eſteem, 
as muſt have been purchaſed by the viola- 
tion, or neglect of his duty.- But he will 
rather applaud himſelf, and rejoice that he 
is not eſteemed by perſons of certain cha- 
racers, be they ever ſo numerous, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed on certain accounts finding 
more than an equivalent recompence in the 
approbation of his own mind, in the eſteem 
of the wiſe and good, though they be ever 
ſo few, and eſpecially in the favour of God, 
who is the ſearcher of hearts, the bet 
judge, and moſt munificent rewarder of 
real worth. 
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I 5. Of 7 tbe 2 affections. 


A Paſſion fon * though: it he e 


on the relation that men ſtand in to one 


mother, and therefore ſuppoſes ſociety, is 


of a very different nature from the /ocial 


principle, properly fo called; or a diſpoſi- 
tion to love, and to do kind wines to our 
fellow creatures. | | 


ry That i it is d with the W juſtice that 
this 1 is ranked among our higheſt purſuits. 
has been ſhewn already. That the ſtudy to 
do good to others, 1s placed- in this rank, 


muſt be perfectly agreeable to the will of 
God, who cannot but intend the happineſs 
of all his offspring, and who is himſelf ac- 
tuated by the principle of univerſal bene- 
volence. If we conſult the natural dictates 
of our conſcience, we ſhall find that it gives 


the ſtrongeſt approbation to diſintereſted 
benevolence in ourſelves or others; and if 
e examine how our own higheſt intereſt is 


affected by it; we ſhall find that, in gene- 
ral, the more exalted is our benevolence, 
and 
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and the more we lay ourſelves out to Pro- 
mote the good of others, the more perfeq 
enjoyment we have of ourſelves, and the 
more we are in the way of receiving good of. 
fices from others in return; and, upon the 
whole, the happier we are likely to be. 


2. A man of a truly benevolent diſpoſi 
tion, and who makes the good of others the 
object of his purſuit, will never want op- 
portunities of employing and gratifying 
himſelf : for we are ſo connected with, and 
dependent upon one another, the ſmall up. 
on the great, and the great upon the ſmall, 
that, whatever be a man's ſtation in life, if 
he be of a benevolent diſpoſition, it will al- 
ways be in his power to oblige others, and 
thereby IE himſelf. 


3. A perſon ſo benevolent may, in ge- 
neral, depend upon ſucceſs in his ſchemes, 
becauſe mankind are previouſly diſpoſed ta 
approve, recommend, and countenance be- 
nevolent undertakings; and though ſuch a 
perſon will ſee much miſery and diſtreſs 
which he cannot relieve, and which will, 
conſequently, 
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conſequently, give him ſome pain; yet, up- 
on the whole, his pleaſures will be far ſu- 
perior to it ; and the pains of ſympathy do 
not, in general, agitate the mind beyond the 
limits of pleaſure. We have even a kind of 
 atisfaction with ourſelves i in contemplating 
ſcenes of diſtreſs, though we can only wh 
to relieve the unhappy ſufferers. For this 
rcaſon it is that tragic ſcenes, and tragical 
ſtories are ſo engaging. This kind of ſa- 
tisfaction has even more charms for man- 
kind in general, than the view of many 
pleaſing ſcenes of life. 


4. Beſides, if to the principle of benevo- 
lence be added a ftri& regard to conſcience, 

and confidence in divine providence, all the 
| pains of ſympathy will almoſt wholly va- 
niſh. If we are conſcious that we do. all 
we can to aſſiſt and relieve others, we may 
have perfect ſatisfaction in ourſelves, and 
may habitually. rejoice in the belief of the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God; being con- 


vinced that all the evils, which we ineffec- 
tually ſtrive to remove, are appointed for 
wile and good * * that, being of 


a tem- 


A. 
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a temporary nature, they will finally be ab. 
ſorbed in that infinity of happineſs,” t, 
which, though in ways unknown to us, we 
believe them to be ſubſervient. 


Every argument by which benevolence 


1s recommended to us condemns male. 


lence, or a diſpoſition to rejoice in the miſc. 
ry, and to grieve at the happineſs of others, 
This baleful diſpoſition may be generate 
by frequently conſidering our own intereſt 
as in oppoſition to that of others. For, in 
this caſe, at the ſame time that we receive 
pleaſure from our own gain, we receive plea- 


ſure alſo from their loſs, which is connect- 


ed with it; and for the fame reaſon, when 
we grieve for our own loſs, we grieve at 
their gain. In this manner emulation, envy, 
jealouſy, and at length actual hatred; and 
malice, are produced in our hearts. 


It is for this reaſon that gaming is unfa- | 
vourable to benevolence, as well as other 
virtues, and high gaming exceedingly perni- 
cious. For, in this caſe, every man's gain 
18 directly produced by another's loſs; ſo 
that 
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that the gratification of the one and the 
difappointment of the other muſt always 
go together. Indeed, upon the ſame juſt 


principle, all trade and commerce, all buy- 
ing and ſelling, is wrong, unleſs it be to the | 


advantage of both parties. 856 


Malevolent diſpoſitions, beſides that they 
are clearly contrary to the will of God, and 
the dictates of conſcience, are the ſource of 
much pain and miſery to ourſelves. They 
conſiſt of very uneaſy feelings; ſo that no 
man can be happy, or enjoy any ſatisfaction, 
while he is under the influence of them. 
Even the pleaſures of revenge are ſhocking 
| to think of, and what a man mult deſpiſe 
himfelf for being capable of reliſhing and 


enjoying; and they are, in all caſes, infinite- 


ly inferior to the noble ſatis faction which 
a man feels in forgiving an injury. There 
is a meanneſs in the former, but true great- 


neſs of mind, and real dignity in the latter, 


and the pleaſure which it gives does not 
pall upon reflection. Beſides, a diſpoſition 
to do ill offices to others expoſes a man to 


the 
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the hatred and ill offices of others. The mz. 
levolent man arms all mankind againſt hin, 


Anger is, indeed, in ſome caſes, reaſon. 
able ; as when it is directed againſt the yi. 
cious, and injurious, who are the peſts of 
ſociety ; ſo that being enemies to ſuch per- 
ſons is being friends to mankind at large, 
But here great caution ſhould be uſed, leſt 
this paſſion of anger ſhould, as it is very 
capable of doing, degenerate into pure 2! vi// 
towards thoſe who are the objects of it. 
Nay, we ſhould never indulge to anger ſo 
far as to ceaſe to have the real good and wel- 
fare of the offender at heart, but be ready 
even to do our greateſt perſonal enemies any 
kind office in our power, provided. that 
the conſequence of it would not be injuri- 
ous to ſociety. This, indeed, is what the 
law of univerſal benevolence plainly re- 
quires, as it ſtrictly forbids the doing any 
unneceſſary evil; and that evil is unneceſſary, 
which the good and happineſs of others does 
not require. If, therefore, we would appear 
to 
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to act upon this principle, we muſt be care- 
ful ſo to conduct our reſentment, that it may 
be manifeſt, as that it is with relu ance 

that we entertain ſentiments of enmity. 


If it be our duty to bear good will even 
to our enemies, much more ſhould we ex- 
erciſe it to our real friends, and uſe our en- 
deavours to make the moſt ample return for 
any kindneſs that they do to us. Indeed 
there 1s no virtue which has a ſtronger teſti- 
mony in the conſciences of all men, than 
gratitude, and no vice 1s Ara ſo hate- 
ful as ingratitude. 


| z 
' 0 


If the good of Getery be our object, there 
can be no queſtion, but that veracity, with 
reſpect to all our declarations, and fidelity, 
with reſpect to all our engagements; is one 
of the moſt important of all ſocial duties. 
All the purpoſes of ſociety would be de- 
feated, if falſchood were as common as truth 
among mankind ; and in thoſe circumſtances 
all beneficial intercourſe. would ſoon ceaſe 
among them ; and notwithſtanding tempo- 


rary inconveniences may ſometimes ariſe 
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from a rigid adherence to truth, they are 
infinitely overbalanced by the many ſuperior 
advantages that ariſe from our depending 
upon the regard to it being inviolable. 


Since an oath, or an appeal to the divine 
being, is the moſt deliberate, and the moſt 
ſolemn of all the modes of aſſeveration, it 

ought to be the moſt ſcrupulouſly obſerved. 


There i is not, in the nature of things, any 


ſtronger guard againſt impoſition and deceit, 
and therefore a perſon who has once perjured 
himſelf, deſerves not only to be deteſted, 
and ſhunned, as the bane of ſociety, but to 
be expelled out of it. 


$ 5. Of the relative duties. 


As we ſtand in a variety of relations to 


one another, and have much more oppor- 
tunity of doing kind offices to ſome than to 


others, we cannot ſuppoſe that the divine 
being intended that our benevolence ſhould 


be like his own, univerſal and impartial. 
He ſtands in the ſame relation to all his 
creatures, and he is capable of attending to 


the 
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he wants of them all; whereas our bene- 
ficence is neceſſarily limited, and therefore 
ould flow the moſt freely towards thoſe 
whom we can moſt conveniently and effec- 
tually ſerve. Beſides the good of the whole 
will be beſt provided for by every perſon 
making this a rule to himſelf ; whereas, if 
every perſon, without any particular regard 
to his own limited province, ſhould extend 
his care to the wants of mankind in ge- 
neral, very little good would, in fact, be 
done by any. | 


The domeſtic relations of life are the foun- 
dation of the ſtrongeſt claim upon our be- 
nevolence*and kindneſs. The intereſts of 
buſband and wife are the ſame, and inſepara- 
ble, and they muſt neceſſarily paſs a very 
great part of their time together. In theſe 
circumſtances, to be mutually happy, their 
fection muſt be ſtrong and undivided. 
The welfare of their oftspring, likewiſe, 
requires this, that they may give their 

nited care and attention to form their bo- 
lies and minds, in order to fit them for the 
: 12 bduſinneſs 
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buſineſs of life, and to introduce them with 
advantage into the world. 


As nature makes children the charge of 
their parents in younger life, ſo it lays an 
| equal obligation on children to provide for 

their parents, when they are old and infirm, 
and unable to provide for themſelves. 


Maſters and ſervants are under a variety of 
mutual obligations; and if that connection 


1 i 5 be happy, and mutually advantageous, there 
i muſt be juſtice, humanity, and liberality 
it 2 on the one hand, requited with fidelity, 
1 2 reaſonable lybraitipn;: and affection on the 
wu RY other, * 


Our own country, likewiſe, claims a pat- 
ticular preference, We ought to give mor 
attention to its welfare than to that of any 
other coun try, and its magiſtrates are inti- 
tled to our enen reverence and * 


* 18 lad the OP of _ es that We 


proportion. our regards and benevolent at- 
tention 
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tention in this manner; that is, regulating 
them, according to thoſe connections in life 
that are of the moſt importance to our own 
happineſs ; but ſtill, we ſhould never loſe 
fight of the relation we ſtand in to all man- 
kind, and all the creation of God ; with 
reſpe t to whom we are brethren, 1 fel- 
low ſubje&s ; and whenever the intereſt of 
ourſelves, our own families, or country 
does not greatly interfere, we ſhould lay 
ourſelves out to do good to ſtrangers and fo- 
reigners, or to any perſons that may ſtand 
in need of our aſſiſtance ; doing to others as 
we would they ſhould do to us; which is a 
rule of the goſpel that is pete agreeable 


to natural reaſon. 


F6. of the - Theopathetic ofettions. 5 


As benevolence, or the love of mankind, 
ſo alſo the love of God, and acrorediich | 
to him bears every character of one of 


our higheſt and moſt . 8 4 re of 
conduct. 


I 3 | 1. This 
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love of God, and devotedneſs to him, 1s per- 
fectly agreeable toa regard to our own greateſt 
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1. This principle interferes with no real 
gratification, but in ſuch a manner that all 
the reſtraint it lays upon any of them is, in 
reality, favourable to the true and perfed 
enjoyment we derive from them. No pains 
that we can expoſe ourſelves to for the ſake 
of mortifying ourſelves, can be pleaſing to 
that being who made us to be happy, and 
who has, for that purpoſe, given us the 
power, and the means, of a variety of grati- 
fications, ſuited to our ſtate and condition, 
In this general manner it is ſhewn that the 


good. This principle muſt be conſiſtent 
with our attention to the good of others, 
becauſe God is the father of us all, and we 
are equally his offspring ; ; and nature teaches 
us to conſider him as our father, moral go- 
vernor, and judge, and therefore to reverence, 
log, and obey him without reſerye, 


"An An entire FRE OY to God, faith; in 
his providence, and reſignation to his will, 
1s the beſt antidote againſt all the evils of 
MR life. 
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life. If we firmly believe that nothing 
comes to paſs, reſpecting ourſelves, our 
friends, and our deareſt intereſts, but by his 
appointment or permiſſion ; and that he ap- 
points or permits nothing but for the, beſt 
purpoſes, we ſhall not only acguieſce, but 
rejoice in all the events of life, proſperous or 
adrerſe. We ſhall conſider every thing as 
2 means to a great, glorious, and joyful end; 
the conſideration of. which will refle& a 
luſtre upon every thing that leads to it, that 
has any connection with it, or the moſt diſ- 
tant reference to it. 


3. Other affections may not always find 
their proper gratification, and therefore may 
be the occaſion of pain as well as of pleaſure to 
us. Even the moſt benevolent purpoſes are 
frequently diſappointed, and without faith 
in the providence of, God, who has the good 
of all his offspring at heart, would be a 
ſource of much ſorrow and diſquiet to us. 
But the man whoſe ſupreme delight ariſes 


from the ſenſe of his relation to his maker, 


from contemplating his perfections, his 
works, and his providence; and who has no 
„%% V will 
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but his, muſt be poſſeſſed of a never Faitng 
ſource of joy and ſatisfaction. Every obje:t 


that occurs to a perſon of this diſpoſition 


will be viewed in the moſt favourable light; 
and whether it be immediately, pleaſurable 
or painful, the relation it bears to God, 
and his moral government, will make it 
welcome to him. | 


4. If we conſider the foundation of the 
duty and affection we owe to God upon the 
natural principles of right and equity, in 
the ſame manner as, from the ſame natural 


dictates, we judge of the duty we owe to 
mankind, we cannot but readily conclude, 


that, if a Human father, benefactor, gover- 
nor, and judge, i is intitled to our love, reve- 
rence, and obedience ; he who is in a much 

higher and a more perfect ſenſe, our father, 

bene factor, governor, and judge, muſt be 

intitled to a greater portion of our love, re- 

verence, and obedience ; ; becauſe, in all 
theſe relations, he has done, and is conti- 

| nually doing more 'to deſerve them. Con- 
fidering what we have received, and what 

we daily receive from God, even life and all 
N the 
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the powers and enjoyments of it ; conſider- 
ing our preſent privileges, and our future 
hopes, it is impoſſible that our attention, 
attachment, ſubmiſſion, and confidence, 
ſhould exceed what 18 reaſonable and pro- 
perly « due to him. ef 


In che regulation of our devotion, we 
ſhould. carefully avoid both enthuſiaſm and 
ſuperſtition, as they both ariſe from unwor- 
thy notions of God, and his moral govern- 
ment. The former conſiſts in a childiſh 
fondneſs, familiarity, and warmth of paſſion, 


and an aptneſs, on that account, to imagine 


that we are the peculiar favourites of the 
divine being, who is the father, friend, and 
moral governor. of all his creatures. Be- 
ſides this violent affection cannot, in its 
own nature, be of long continuance. It 


will, of courſe, abate of its fervour; and 


thoſe who have given way to it will be apt 


to think of God with the other extreme of 


coldneſs and indifference; the conſequence 
of which is often extreme dejection, fear, 
anxiety, and diſtruſt; and ſometimes it ends 
in deſpair, and impiety. ER ; 

Fr On 
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On the other hand, ſaperſtition ariſes from 
miſtaking the proper object of the divine 
favour and approbation, for want of having 
a juſt idea of the moral perfections of God, 
and of the importance of real virtue. Per- 
ſons of this character are extremely punctual 
with reſpect to the means and circumſlantial; 
of religion, or things that have only an ima- 
ginary relation to it, and may be quite fo. 
reign to its real nature; inſtead of bringing 
to God the devotion of the heart, and the 
proper fruits of ir, in the faithful diſcharge 
of the duties of life, in the perſonal and ſo- 
cial capacities. The omiſſion of ſome mere 
form, or ceremony, ſhall give ſuch perſons 
more real uneaſineſs than the neglect of a 
moral duty; and when they have complied 
with all the forms which they think requi- 
ſite to be obſerved, their conſciences are en- 
tirely eaſy, their former guilt has no prel- 
ſure, and they are ready to contract new 
debts, to be wiped off in the ſame manner. 
Almoſt all the religion of the Mahometans 
and Papiſts conſiſts in this kind of ſuperſti- 

tion, and there is too much of it in all ſects 
and denominations of chriſtians. F cannot 
7 give 
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give a clearer idea of the nature of ſuperſti- 
tion than by what appeared in the conduct 


of ſome Roman Catholicks in Ireland, 
who, I have been told, broke into a houſe, 


where they were guilty of robbery and 
murder, but, fitting down to regale them- 
ſelves, would not taſte fleſh meat, becauſe 1 it 


was F riday. 


There is no quality of the heart-ſo valu- ö 


able as a juſt and manly piety, and nothing 
ſo abjeX and pernicious as ſuperſtition. 
Superſtition and enthuſiaſm are generally 
denominated the two extremes of religion, 
and in ſome ſenſes they are ſo; but, at the 
ſame time, they have a near connection with 


one another, and nothing is more common 


than for perſons to paſs from the one to the 
other, or to live under the alternate, or even 


the conſtant influence of them both, with- 


out entertaining one ſentiment of gene- 
rous and uſeful devotion. Indeed the uſual 
ground of the preſumption and rapture of 
the enthuſiaſt is ſome external obſervance, 
or internal feeling, that can have no 


claim 8 


Ju; 
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claim to the ſolid approbation of a reaſon. 
able being. 


I 7. * the obligation of conſcience. 


In order to oven our conduct by a re. 
gard to our own true intereſt, to the good of 
mankind, or the will of God, it is neceſſary 
that we uſe our reaſon, that we Thin? and 
reflect before we at. Another principle, 
therefore, was neceſſary, to dictate to us on 
ſudden emergencies, and to prompt us to 
right action without reaſoning or thinking at 
all. This principle we call conſcience, and 
being the natural ſubſtitute of all the three 
other rules of right conduct, it muſt have 
the fame title to our regard. As this prin- 
ciple, however, is a thing of a variable na- 
ture, it muſt be corrected from time to 
time, by recurring to the principles out of 
which it was formed. Otherwiſe, as We 
ſee exemplified | in fat, conſcience may 
come to dictate things moſt injurious to our 
own good, or that of others, and even moſt 
diſhonourable to God. What impurities, 

what 
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what ridiculous penances and mortifications, 
yea, what villainies and cruelties do we not 
and to have been acted by mankind, under 
the notion of rendering themſelves accepta- 
ple to the object of their ſupreme worſhip. 


If, however, a perſon has. been well edu- 
cated in a chriſtian and proteſtant country, 
and has lived ſome time under the influence 

of good impreſſions, ſuch as are favourable 
to virtue and happineſs, the dictates of his 
conſcience (which has been formed from 

| thoſe good principles) will generally be 

right, and may be depended upon not to 
miſlead him. At all events, it is very dan- 
gerous to {light and diſregard the real dic- 
tates of our own minds, ſo as either to do 
what we have a feeling of as wrong, and what 
we condemn ourſelves for at the time, or to 
forbear to do what appears to us to be right, 
what we think we ought to do, and what we 
feel a ſudden impulſe to do. For if we can 
diſregard even an erroneous conſcience, We may 
come to diſregard the authority of conſcience 

in general, and as ſuch, which after all, is the 
ſureſt and beſt guardian of our virtue. | 


2. If 
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2. If the principle of conſcience has been 
well formed, in conſequence of a juſt train 
of ſentiments, and proper impreſſions, ſince 
it is the reſult of rational ſelf intereſt, be- 
nevolence, and piety, jointly, it may be 
conſidered as the very quinteſſence and per- 
fection of our rational natures; ſo that to do 
a thing becauſe it is right, will be to at 
from a nobler, and more exalted principle 
of conduct than any of the others. For it 
is, in fact, every juſt principle united, and 
reduced into one ; and, on this account, it 
will naturally claim the pre-eminence over 
the dictates of any of them ſingly, ſuppoſing 
them to claſh; and many caſes may be put, 


in which it ought to corre and over- rule 
any of thongs 5 


The and J have to my own intereſt, 
believing it to be my higheſt, the love I bear 


to my fellow creatures, or even what I take 


to be the command of God, may dictate one 
thing, when my ſenſe of right and wrong, 
whether natural or acquired, may dictate 
another; and it may be ſafeſt and beſt for 
me to follow this guide. Thus a Papiſt 
may 
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55 really believe that he does good to 


the ſouls, by tormenting the bodies of his 
ſellow creatures, and thereby does God ſer- 


vice, and that it is no ſin to deceive here- 


ticks; but if he feel an inward relutance 
in purſuing perſecuting meaſures,” and can- 
not tell a deliberate falſehood without com- 
pund ion, we ſhould not heſitate to pro- 
nounce that he would do well to forbear 
| that conduct, notwithſtanding his belief 
that he is thereby conſulting the good of 


mankind, and the glory of God; at leaſt till 
he hath carefully compared the di gates of 


his conſcience with what he imagined to be 
the command of God. 


3. The fatisfaQtion that reſults from obeys: 


ing the dictates of conſcience is of a ſolid 
and permanent kind, and affords conſolation 


under all the pains and troubles of life. 


Whatever befall a man, if he can ſay that 
he hath done his duty, and can believe him- 
elf, he will not be wholly unhappy. On 
the other hand, the pangs of a guilty con- 
ſeience are the moſt intolerable of all evils. 
One villainous action is ſufficient to im- 
bitter 


OO —¼ — — —ͤE——— — — — — 1 * 


bitter a man's whole life, and Years of re. 
morſe will not make the reflection upon 
it leſs cutting and diſquieting. All the 
riches, honours, and luxury of life are not 

ſufficient to give eaſe to the mind of that 
man, who thoroughly condemns and ab- 
hors himſelf. 


4. This phil and KU FO 

mination in favour of ſome actions, and 
_ againſt others, being either connate with 
the mind, or, which comes to the fame 
thing, ariſing neceſſarily from our conſtitu- 
tion, as influenced by. the circumſtances of 
our being, mult have been intended for ſome 
very important purpoſe ; and this, in its 
own nature, can be no other than to be the 
monitor and guide of life. It is, in a man- 
ner, felt to be the repreſentative of Gd 
himſelf, and therefore, its ſentence will be 
conſidered as the forerunner of the righte- 
ous ſentence which our maker and ſovereign 
judge will paſs upon us. It is not only 
preſent pain that diſquiets the guilty mind, 
but a dread of future and divine judgments; 
as, on the other F Rande the eerst of 


ou 
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our own hearts is the moſt pleaſing feeling 
1 man can have, not on its own account, ſo 
much as its being a kind of certificate of 
the divine approbation, and a foretaſte of 
his future favour and reward. 


S Eri @ NC . 


Of the means. of virtue. 


AVING thus ſhown the rank and va- 

lue of all our paſſions and affections, 
or the regard that is due to each in the 
conduct of our lives; I ſhall give ſome prac- 
tical directions, how to ſuppreſs what is ir- 
regular and vicious, and promote what is 
right and virtuous in us. 5 


If any of our 1 paſſions have 
1 the aſcendency in us, ſo that a pro- 
penſity to any ſpecies of indulgence is be- 
come exceſſive, and, in conſequence of it, 
bad habits have been formed, it is certainly 

. e 
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a man's wiſdom, as ſoon as he begins to 
ſuſpe& that he is in a wrong courſe, to 
weigh in his own mind ſuch conſiderations 
as have been mentioned above, reſpecting 
the nature and tendency of our paſſions 
that he may thoroughly convince himſelf 
how fooliſh a part he has choſen for him- 
ſelf, how injurious his conduct is to others, 
how diſpleaſing to his maker, and how 


much it is the cauſe of ſhame and remorſe 


to himſelf. 


It is generally through want of timely 
reflection, that men abandon themſelves to 
irregular indulgences, and contract bad ha- 
bits; ſo that if they would give themſelves 
time to thin, and conſider deliberately of 
the nature and conſequences of their con- 
duct, they would chuſe a wiſe and virtuous 
courſe. For no man is ſo infatuated as, that, 
when no particular temptation is preſent, 
when he is perfectly maſter of himſelf, and 
cannot but ſee what is for his true intereſt, | 
purpoſely and knowingly to lay afide all re- 
gard to it. All mankind wiſh to be happy, 
and no man can voluntarily chuſe to be 
miſerable, 
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id s 

miſerable. Were any man, therefore, truly 
ſenſible, that there is no kind of vice to 
which he does not ſacrifice either the health 
of his body, his reputation with the think- 
ing part of mankind, or even his worldly 
intereſt, ſometimes all theſe together, and 
always the peace and tranquillity of his. 
mind, who would chuſe to perſiſt in it; ad- 
mitting that a regard to the good of others, 
and to the known will of God ſhould have no 
weight among them; though there are few 
perſons, I believe, who are not more or leſs 
influenced even by theſe generous and diſin- 
tereſted conſiderations. N 

2. Particular care ſhould be taken on our 
entrance into the world, that we contract no 
bad habits; for ſuch is the nature of ha- 
bits, that when once a man has been accuſ- 
tomed to any thing, it may give him the 
greateſt pain to break himſelf of it, even 


though he have no pleaſure, yea, though he ” 


be really unhappy. in continuing in it. 
Youth is, on every account, that time of life 
which requires our ' greateſt attention, for 
then only is the mind ſuſceptible of new 

K 2 impreſſions, 


1 
/ 
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impreſſions, ſo as to be capable of changing 
for the better. 


When once a man's connections and mode 
ol life have been ſettled, which is generally 
before, or ſoon after he is arrived at thirty 
years of age, the bent of his mind is com- 
pletely formed, and it is a thouſand to one 
but that after this there will be no material 
change in his diſpoſition or conduct to the 
end of his life. If his mind be vitiated | 
then, there is little hope of a change, with- 
out a total revolution in his connections 
and affairs; or unleſs his mind be rouſed by 
ſome uncommon calamity. In this caſe, 
entering, as it were, upon life again, with 
wiſdom bought by experience, his old con- 
nections being broken, and new ones to be 
formed, he may chuſe a wiſer courſe, and in 
time may make it familiar and pleaſing to 
him. But ſtill there is a great danger of 
his relapſing into his former Dakit, the 
firſt opportunity. 


A new ſet of principles, new Views and 
expectations. may be equivalent to ſuch an 
intire 
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intire revolution in a man's affairs as was 
mentioned above. For many perſons are fo | 
diſpoſed, that if they had more knowledge, 
they would have more virtue. Thus the 
doctrines of a reſurrection, and of a future 
ſtate of retribution, produced a very great 
and ſpeedy change in the moral ſtate of the 
heathen world, at the firſt promulgation of 
chriſtianity, affecting the old as well as 
the young. But when nothing ew takes 
place, with reſpect either to a man's cir- 
cumſtances, or his knowledge, there is but 
little probability that his conduct will be 
materially affected by an attention to zruths 
and fas, to the contemplation of which he 
has been long accuſtomed. 


3. If bad habits have, unhappily, been 
formed, and a. man thinks he has ſtrength 
of mind to break through them, he has no 
other way but reſolutely to avoid every aſ- 
ſociated circumſtance belonging to them, 
whatever can ſo much as lead him to 74:4 
of his former vicious pleaſures ; particular- 
ly the company he has formerly kept, and 

by whoſe example, inſinuations, and ſoli- 

e 3 citations, 
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citations, he has been ſeduced, A man 
who confides in his fortitude, and wilfully 
runs into temptation, is almoſt ſure to be 
overcome. Our only ſafety, in theſe caſes, 
conſiſts in flying from the danger, through 
a wiſe diſtruſt of ourſelves. 


> 4. We muſt, alſo, reſolutely do whatever 
we are convinced is right, whether we can 
immediately take pleaſure in it or not. Let 
a man- invariably do his duty, and he will, 
in time, find a real ſatisfaction in it, which 
will increaſe, as right conduct grows more 
habitual ; till, in time, notwithſtanding the 
reluctance with which he entered upon a 
virtuous courſe, he will have the moſt ſin- 
cere pleaſure in it, on its own account. He 
will love virtue for its own ſake, and will 
not change his courſe of life, even though 
it ſhould not be the moſt advantageous to 
him for the preſent. If the moſt ſelfiſh 
perſon i in the world would make a point of 
doing generous things, and thus get a cuſ- 
tom of befriending and relieving others, till 
he ſhould look upon it as his indiſpenſa- 
ble ae, and his proper employment, he 


would, 
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would, at length, find ſatisfaction in it, and 
would act habitually from the PR Prin- 
ciples of benevolence. 5 


5. The contemplation of virtuous cha- 
raters is a great means of inſpiring the 


mind with a love of virtue. If a man at- 
tentively conſiders the hiſtory of a virtuous 


perſon, he cannot help entering into, and 
approving his ſentiments, and he will inte- 


reſt himſelf in his fate. In ſhort, he will 
feel himſelf diſpoſed to at the ſame part in 
the ſame circumſtances. It is not equally 
adviſable to ſtudy the lives, and contem- 
plate the characters of vicious perſons, with 
a view to be deterred from the practice of 
vice, by means of the horror with which it 


would inſpire us. Becauſe, when the mind 


is familiarized to any thing, the horror with 
which we firſt viewed it, in a great mea- 
ſure, ceaſes; and let a man have been ever 
ſo wicked, and his ſchemes ever fo deteſta- 
ble, it is hardly poſſible (if his character 
and hiſtory have been for a long time the 
principal object of our attention) not to in- 
tereſt ourſelves' in. his affairs, ſo as to be 
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pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his ſchemes and 

ſtratagems. There will be the more dan. 

. ger of this effect, if ſuch a perſon have any 

| good qualifications to recommend him; 

and no man is ſo far abandoned to vice, as 

; | to be entirely deſtitute of all amiable and 
| engaging qualities. EF 


Vice joined with wit and humour, or any 
talent by which a man gives pleaſure, or 
excites admiration, is exceedingly dange- 
rous ; more eſpecially if a perſon of a profli- 
gate character be poſſeſſed of any real vir- 
tues, particularly ſuch as ſtrike the mind 
with an idea of dignity and generofity, Thus 
courage, and humanity too often cover and 
recommend the moſt ſcandalous vices, and 
even ſuch as really tend to. make men cow- 
ardly, treacherous, and cruel; and which, at 
length, extinguiſh every ſpark of generoſity 
and goodneſs i in the ar! | 


. AY - * 


6. In order to cultivar; the virtues. of 
piety or devotion to the moſt advantage, it 
ſeems neceſſary that we frequently meditate 


upon the works, the attributes, and the cha- 
e racler 


| 
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acer of the divine being, and on the bene- 
ats which we daily receive from his hands; 
that we, more eſpecially, reflect upon his 
aniverſal - preſence, and providence ; till 
every object, and every occurrence ſhall in- 
troduce the idea of God, as our creator, 
preſerver, benefactor, moral governor, and 
judge. In this caſe a regard to him cannot 
fail habitually to influence our diſpoſitions 
and conduct, ſo as to prove the ſtrongeſt pre- 
ſervative againſt all vice and wickedneſs, 


7. Prayer muſt be joined to meditation. 
We muſt frequently addreſs ourſelves to 
God, expreſſing our veneration for his cha- 
racter, our gratitude for his favours to us, 
our humiliation for our offences, our de- 
votedneſs to his will, our reſignation to his 
providence, and alſo our dere of any thing 
that he knows to be really good for us. 
This kind of intercourſe with the deity 
tends greatly to ſtrengthen every proper 
diſpoſition of mind towards him. Prayer 


is the univerſal dictate of nature, not ſo- | 


phiſticated by the refinements of philoſo- 
phy; 
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phy ; and, in fact, has been the practice of 
all mankind. | 


| Beſides, though God be fo great and good, 
though he knows all our wants, and is at 
all times diſpoſed to grant us every proper 
blefling ; yet he who made us, fo as that we 
cannot help having recourſe to him as our 
father, benefactor, and protector, in the 
fame manner as we have recourſe to our ſu- 
periors and benefactors on earth, will no 
doubt approve, encourage, and condeſcend 
to that manner of behaviour and addreſs to 
him, which the fame diſpoſitions and cir- 
cumſtances neceſſarily prompt us to with 
refpect to one another. We may aſſure our- | 
ſelves, therefore, that the divine being will 
realiſe our natural conceptions of him, and 
reward his humble worſhippers. ' Since we 


cannot riſe to him, and conceive of him in 


2 manner that is ſtrictly agreeable to his na- 
ture, and ſince our intercourſe with him is 
neceſſary to our virtue and happineſs, he 


will certainly condeſcend to us; ſo that 
we may depend upon finding him to he 


what 
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what the beſt of his creatures hope, and ex- 
pect concerning him. , 


[t will not therefore be the fame thing, 

whether Wwe apply to him for the good 
things we ſtand in need of, or not. Da 
not the wiſeſt and beſt of parents act in the 
ſame manner towards their children? It 
has been the ſource of great error, and raſh 
judgment concerning the ways of God, to 
confine . ourſelves to the conſideration of 
| what God is in himſelf, and not to conſi- 
der what it even becomes his wiſdom and 
goodneſs, both to repreſent himſelf, and 
actually to be, with rebect to bis imperſeet 


(YOALUT ES, 


Beſides, if good diſpoftions be regarded as 
the only object and end of prayer, it ſhould 
be conſidered, that an addreſs to God for 
what we want is a Zeſt of good diſpoſitions, 
as well as a means of improving them, ſup- 
| poſing it be known to be the will of God, 
that we ſhould pray to him. But it muſt 
be acknowledged that, without revelation, 
or ſome expreſs intimation of the will of 

i =" God, 
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God, in this reſpe&, the reaſonableneſs and 
obligation of prayer 1s not fo clearly, though 
ſufficiently evident. 


In fact, there are ſimilar reaſons for aſcirg 


favours of God, as for thanking him for the 


favours we have received; ſince it may be 
ſaid, that if we be truly grateful, it is quite 
unneceſſary to tell the divine being that we 
are ſo; and thus all intercourſe with God 
by words muſt be cut off. But certainly 
there can be no real impropriety in expreſ- 
ſing by words whatever is the /anguage of 
the heart; and it can only be an unreaſonable 


and dangerous refinement to diſtinguiſh, in 


this caſe, between love, gratitude, defire, or 
any other diſpoſition of mind. 
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PART III. SECITON 


Of the future expectations of mankind, 


AVING endeavoured to inveſtigate 
the rules of human duty, from the 


principles of natural reaſon, I ſhall proceed 
to aſcertain, from the fame principles, what 
we have to expect in conſequence of our 
obſervance, or negleR of them. 


The natural 8 of virtue, and the 
puniſhments of vice, in this life, have been 
already mentioned occaſionally. I, there- 


fore, propoſe, in this ſection, to conſider the 
evidence with which nature furniſhes us 
concerning a future life, impartially ſtating 


both its ſtrength and its weakneſs. 


1. The argument that, in general, has the 
moſt weight with the wiſe and good, in fa- 
vour 
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vour of a future life, is the promiſcuous and 
unequal diſtribution of good and evil in 
this world, in a general, indeed, but by ng 


means an exact proportion to the degrees of 
moral worth; which ſeems to be inconſiſt. 


ent with the perfect goodneſs and rectitude 
of God, as our moral governor. If, toge- 
ther with his attributes of infinite wiſdom 
and power, he be alſo a lover of virtue, may 
it not be expected, it is ſaid, that he will 
reward it more completely than is generally 
done in this world, eſpecially in the caſe of 
a man facrificing his life to his integrity, 
when he evidently cuts himſelf off from all 
proſpect of any reward, except in a future 


| ſtate. It is acknowledged, that in this life 


we find all the perfection we could with, 
confidering it as a ſtate of trial and diſci- 


pline in which to form virtuous characters, 


but in order to complete the ſcheme, it 
ſeems to require another ſtate, to which it 
may be fubſervient, and in which the cha- 
raters that are formed here, may have 2 
ſuitable employment and reward. 


2, There 
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2. There is in the human faculties a ca- 


pacity for endleſs improvement, in 2 conſtant. 


advance from ſenſual to intelleQual plea- 
ſures, and theſe growing more complex and 
refined ad inſinitum, provided it was not 
checked by that change in our conſtitution, 
which is at preſent produced by our ap- 
proach to old age. Our comprebenſion of 
nind, likewiſe, increaſes with the experience 
of every day; whereby we are capable of 
enjoying more of the paſt and of the future 


together with the preſent, without limits, 


and whereby our happineſs is capable of 


growing continually more ſtable and more 


exalted. In compariſon of what we are 
evidently capable of, our preſent being is 
but the infancy of man. Here we acquire 


no more than the rudiments of knowledge 


and happineſs. And can it be conſiſtent 
with the wiſdom of God, to leave his work 
manſhip ſo unfiniſhed, as it muſt be, if a 
final ſtop be put to all our improvements 
at death ? 


It is true, that we have no faculties but 


what have ſome proper exerciſe in this life, 


and 
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and there is a kind of redundancy in all the 
powers of nature. It is the beſt proviſion 
againſt a deficiency. Brute creatures tog 
have faculties fimilar to ours, ſince they 
differ from us in degree more than in 
kind. But then the difference is ſo great, 
eſpecially with reſpect to ſome men and 
ſome brutes, and man is fo evident- 
ly the moſt diſtinguithed of all the crea- 
tures of God upon the face of the earth, 
that there ſeems to be foundation enough for 
our expecting a preference in this reſpe&. 
Or, if the brute creation ſhould be intereſt- 
ed in a future life, we ſhall certainly have 
more reaſon to rejoice in it, than to be of- 
fended at it; and many of them ſeem to 
have more pain than pleaſure in this. 


WMe ſee, indeed, that many things never 
actually arrive at what we call their perfect 
ate. For example, few ſeeds ever become 
plants, and few plants live to bear fruit; 
but {till me of each ſpecies come to matu- 
rity, and are whatever their nature is capa- 
ble of being. Allowing, therefore, that, 
agrecably to this analogy, very few of man- 
| | kind 
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kind ſhould arrive at the proper perfection 
of their natures, we might imagine that, at 
jeaſt, ſome would; and therefore that the 
wiſe and the virtuous, if none elſe, might 
hope to ſurvive that wreck which would over- 
whelm the common maſs of their ſpecies, | 


It muſt be acknowledged that, conſider- 
ing only what we know of the conſtitution 
of the body and the mind of man, we ſee no 
reaſon to expect that we ſhall ſurvive death. 
The faculties and operations of the mind 
evidently depend upon the ſtate of the body, 
and particularly that of the brain. To all 
appearance, they grow, decay, and periſh 
together. But if the goodneſs, the wiſ- 
bord, and the rectitude of the divine being 
require it, he can eaſily revive both, or con- 
tinue the ſame conſciouſneſs (which is, in 
fact, our ſelves) i in ſome other Way. 


n 


If we had known ki] of a child but 
its condition in the womb, we ſhould have 
pronounced, that its ſudden tranſition into 
a ſtate ſo different from it as that which it 
comes into after birth; would be certain 

Vor. J. L death 
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death to it, though, now that we are ac. 
quainted with both the ſtates, and can com. 
pare them together, e ſee that the one is 
preparatory to the other. Equally unfit are 
we, in this life, to pronounce concerning the 
real nature of what we call death; and when 
we actually come to live again, we may ſee an 
evident, and even a natural connection be- 
twixt this life and the future, and may then 
underſtand the uſe of death, as a paſſage 
from the one to the other; juſt as we now 
ſee the neceflity of the birth of a child, in 


order to its tranſition to our preſent mode 


of exiſtence. 


Admitting that death i is an intire ceſſation 
of thought, ſimilar to a ſtate of perfect 
ſound ſleep, or a ſtupor, yet, if the purpoſes 
of God's providence and moral government 


require it, he can make us to awake from 


this ſleep at any diſtance of time ; and then 
the interval, let it have been ever ſo long, 
will appear as nothing to us. 


1 cannot ſay that 1 lay much ſtreſs upon 
the arguments which ſome have drawn ei- 


ther 
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ther from the defire, or the belief of a future 
life among mankind; becauſe the former is 
nothing, in fact, but a deſire of happineſs, 
and ſimilar to other deſires, which, in a 
thouſand reſpects, we do not ſee to be grati- 
fed ; and other general opinions may per- 
haps be mentioned, which, nevertheleſs, 
are not true. 


The general belief and expectation of a 
future life, is a conſideration of importance, 
but only as a proof of an early tradition, 
which was probably derived from ſome re- 
velation on that ſubject, communicated by 
God to the firſt parents of mankind. 


Upon the whole, I cannot help thinking, 
that there is ſomething in the arguments 
above recited, which ſhews that a future life 
is very agreeable to the appearances of this, 
though I do not think them ſo ſtriking, as 
to have been ſufficient, of themſelves, to 
have ſuggeſted the firſt idea of it. And 
though, if we had never heard of a future 
life, we might not have expected it; yet 
now that we have heard of it, we may 
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be ſenſible that we ſhould do violence to 
nature, if we ſhould ceaſe to hope for, and 
believe it. 


Admitting that there is another life, tak. 
ing place' either at death, or at ſome future 
period, it muſt be acknowledged, that our 
condition in it is, at preſent, in a great mea- 
ſure unknown to us; but ſince the principal 
arguments in Rr of it are drawn from 
the conſideration of the moral government 
of God, we may depend upon it, that virtue 
will find an adequate reward in it, and vice 
its proper puniſhment. But of what kind, 


it is impoſſible for us to ſay. 


We ſeem, however, to have ſufficient rea- 


ſon to conclude that, fince both the happi- 


neſs and miſery of a future life will be pro- 


portioned to the degrees of virtue and vice 


in this, they muſt both be finzze ; that is, 
there muſt be a continuance of virtue, to 
ſecure a continuance of reward, and a conti- 
nuance in vice to deſerve a continuance of 
puniſhment. 


Although 
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Although the goodneſs of God ſhould 
give a pre- -eminence to virtue and the re- 
wards of it, in a future ſtate, yet we do not 
ſee that even his ,, in any ſenſe of the 
word, can require him to do the fame with 
reſpect to Vice. Indeed, we muſt give up 
all our ideas of proporiion between erimes and 
puniſhment, that is, all our ideas of juſtice and 
cgi, if we fay that a puniſhment ſtrictly 
ſpeaking 1finite, either in duration or de- 
erce, can be incurred by the fin of a fine 
creature, in a fintte time, eſpecially conſider- 
ing the frailty of human nature, the mul- 
tiplicity of temptations with which ſome 
poor unhappy wretches are beſet, and 
tie great diſadvantages they. labour under 
through life. 


There is, indeed, a ſenſe, anda very alarm- 
ing one too, in which future puniſhments, 
though not ſtrictly ſpeaking infinite, may, 
nevertheleſs, be without end, and yet be 
conſiſtent with the perfect rectitude and 
goodneſs of God. For the wicked, though 
confined to a fituation which, after fome time 


it leaſt, may not be 1 and in it- 


* 
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ſelf, painful, may be for ever excluded fro 
a happier ſituation, to which they ſee the 
virtuous advanced. And having this con. 
tinually in proſpect, and knowing that 
there is an utter impoſſibility of their eve 
regaining the rank they have loſt by thei 
vices, they may never ceaſe to blame and 
reproach themſelves for their folly, which 


cannot be recalled, and the NE of which | 
are irreverſible, 


If we argue from the analogy of nature, 
we ſhall rather conceive, that, ſince pain, 
and evils of every kind, are falutary in this 
life, they will have the ſame tendency and | 
operation in a future; and, conſequently, 
that they will be employed to correct, me- 
liorate, and reform thoſe who are expoſed to | 
them; fo that, after a ſufficient time of 
purification, thoſe who are not made vir- 
tuous by the ſufferings and diſcipline of this 
life, will be recovered to virtue and happi- 
neſs by the long continuance of unſpeakably | 
greater ſufferings, and of a much ſevere 
diſcipline in the life to come, 


Since, 
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since, however, the longer we live in this 
life, the more fixed are our habits, and diſ- 
poſitions of mind, ſo that there is an aſto- 

niſhing difference between the Hexibility, as 
we may call it, of a child, and that of a 
grown man, our conſtitution after death 
may be ſuch, as that any change in the 
temper of our minds will be brought about 

with much more difficulty, ſo that a ſpace 
of time almoſt incredible to us at preſent, 
may be neceſſary, in order that the ſuffer- 
ings of a future life may have their proper 
effect, in reforming a perſon who dies a flave 
to vicious habits, 


The motives to virtue by no means loſe 
any of their real force from the conſidera- 
tion of the non- eternity of future puniſhments, 
eſpecially upon the ſuppoſition that they 
will be very intenſe, and laſting, though 
not abſolutely without end, For, in the firſt 
place, what is loſt with reſpeX to the mo- 
tive of terror and aſtoniſhment, is gained 
by that of love, and the perſuaſion of the 
greater regard, in the divine being, both to 
juſtice and mercy, in not retaining anger for 


L 4 „ 
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ever, on account of the finite offences of hi 
imperfect creatures. 


Secondly, if the mind of any man be ſo 
hardened, as that he will not be influenced 
by the expectation of a very long continuance 
of puniſhment, a thouſand years for in- 
ſtance, he will not, in fact, be influenced by 
the expectation of any ſuffering at all, even 
that of eternal and infinite ſuffering. For, 
in reality, if the fear of the former do not 
affect him, and {top his career of vice, it 
muſt be owing to his not allowing himſelf 
time to think and reflect upon the ſubje$. 
For no man who really hinks and believes, 
can be guilty of ſuch extreme folly, as to 
purchaſe a momentary gratification at fo 
diſproportioned a price; and if a man do 
not think about the matter, but will follow 
his appetites and paſſions without any re- 
flection, all difference, in the intenſity or 
duration of puniſhment, is wholly ] Joſt up- 
on him. 


In fact, we ſee that the bulk of profeſſing | 
chriſtians, who, if they were aſked, would 
acknowledge 
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ccnowletive! their belief of the eternity of 
hell torments, are by no means effectually 
deterred from vice by their belief of it. 
Rather, the vaſtneſs of the thing creates a 
kind of fecret mcredulity. They have a no- 
tion that the thing may not, in reality, take 
place ; and, thinking of no. medium, they 
ſecretly flatter themſelves with the hope of 
meeting with no puniſhment at all, and 
conſequently indulge the vain hope of go- 
ing to heaven with a ſtate of mind exceed- 
ingly unfit for it, rather than ſuffer a pu- 
niſhment ſo vaſtly diſproportioned to the 
degree. of their guilt. Whereas, if they 
had been taught to expect only a uſt and 
_ «equate puniſhment for all their offences 
here; and eſpecially ſuch as was neceſſary 
to their purification and happineſs, their 
minds might have acquieſced in it, they 
might have believed it firmly and practi- 
cally, and ſuch a belief might really have 
influenced their conduct. 


But laſtly, it is perhaps more agreeable 
to the analogy of nature and (this guide 
only I am now following) to expect, that, as 


the 
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the greater part of natural productions neye; | 
arrive at their proper maturity, but periſh 
long before they have attained to it, ſo the 


bulk of mankind, who never attain to any 


high degrees of wiſdom or virtue, ſhould 
finally periſh alſo, and be intirely blotted 


cout of the creation, as unworthy to continue 


in it; while the few who are wile and vir. 
tuous, like full ripe fruits, are reſerved for 
future uſe. And there is ſomething | 
dreadful in the idea of aunibilation, as will, 
perhaps, affect the mind of ſome perſons 
more than the fear of future torments, with 
continuance of life, and conſequently with | 
ſecret hope. 


Theſe ſpeculations, it muſt be owned, 
are, in a great meaſure, random and vague, 


but they are the beſt, as it appears to me, | 
that we can form to ourſelves by the light 


of nature. What revelation teaches us con- | 
cerning ſo difficult but important a ſubjed, 
we ſhall ſec in its proper place. 


Such are the concluſions which nature 
teaches, or rather which ſhe aſents to, con- 
cerning 
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cerning the nature, and perfections of God, 
the rule of human duty, and the future ex- 
pectations of mankind. I fay afſents to, be- 
cauſe, if we examine the actual ſtate of this 
kind of knowledge, in any part of the 
world, not enlightened by revelation, we 
hall find their ideas of God, of virtue, and 
of a future ſtate, to have been very lame and 
imperfect, as will be ſhewn more particu- 
larly when we conſider, in the next part of 
this courſe, the want and the evidence of 
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INTRODUCTION. 


N the firſt ſection of this part of the 
[ work, I have made great uſe of a trea- 
tile of Dr. Leland's, intitled, The advan- 
lage and neceſſity of the Chriſtian Revelation, 
ſewed from the flate of Religion in the antient 
Heathen world; and as all the articles I have 
mentioned are much more largely diſcuſſed 
in that excellent work, where the proper 
authorities are alledged, I thought it un- 
neceſſary to make any particular reference 
to authors here. If any thing in the ac- 
count that I have given of antient or modern 
unbelievers be controverted, it is that work, 
ad not mine, which muſt be examined for 
the purpoſe, 57 


Upon 


| 
| 
: 
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Upon the ſubject of prophecy, J have alſo 
made much uſe of Biſhop Newton's very 
valuable diſcourſes ; and I think it better tg 
make this general acknowledgement, than 
to refer to theſe writers page by page in the 
courſe of my work. 


: My readers muſt not forget that I an 


writing for the uſe of young perſons, and | 
therefore that I am glad to avail myſelf of 


any thing that I can meet with, which [ | 
think proper for their uſe. I do not recol- | 


le&, however, that I have, in any other | 


part of this volume, made ſo much uſe of 
any particular writer, as to think it worth | 
while to make any acknowledgement for | 
it ; except, perhaps, my borrowing from | 
Dr. Doddridge's Lectures, ſome arguments | 


- againſt the pretended miracles of 1 


nius T en 


Let it be obſerved, alſo, that writing, as 
I do, for the inſtruction of you¹⁰, though 


have not knowingly concealed any objethon,- 


which, in my own opinion has the appear- 


ance of much weight, I have not thought 
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proper to trouble them with the diſcuſſion of 
every ſubtile cavil, which has at any time 
been advanced againſt revelation in general, 
or chriſtianity 1n particular ; becauſe I con- 
der ſome of them as the effect of ſuch ma- 
nifeſt perverſeneſs, as would create difficul- 
ties in the cleareſt cauſe in the world. I 
have mentioned ſo many arguments in favour 
of revelation, and have replied to ſo many of 
the objections to it, that, conſidering the 
general plan of my work, I judged it to be 
altogether ſuperfluous.to advance any thing 
more, whether there be any weight, or no 
weight at all, in what. I have written. 


Trite as the ſub} ect of this part of my work 


13, it is far from being exhauſted ; but, like 
every other ſubject of very great importance, 
it is hardly poſſible for any perſon to give 
much attention to it, without finding either 
lome new arguments for it, or, at leaſt, ſet- 
ting the old ones in ſome new and more 
ſtriking point of light. Some merit of this 
kind will, perhaps, be allowed to me, eſpe- 
cially as far as it reſpects a commodious 


M. general 
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general diſtribution of my materials; which 
I flatter myſelf will be thought to be eaſier, 
and more natural, than that of others who 
have written upon the fame ſubject, and 
to be calculated to exhibit the evidences 


of revelation with peculiar ſtrength and 
Clearnels, 


Fully fatisfied as I myſelf am of the truth 
of chriſtianity, and of the ſufficiency of the 
proofs which I have, in this treatiſe, ad- 
vanced in favour of it, I am by no means 
ſanguine in my expectations from what J 
have done, any farther than that it may be 
of uſe in the inſtruction of the young, the | 

| nor ani, or the unſettled, which was my 
primary object. No perſon. who knows 
much of the world can expect that con- 
firmed unbelievers will ſo much as look into 
it, much leſs that they will give it a delibe- 
rate and impartial peruſal. They will pre- 
ſume that they have already thought enough 
upon the ſubject, and will not chuſe to 
diſturb their minds with any farther diſcuſ- 
ſion of a One which they have long ago 
| decided, 
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decided, or change that courſe of life into 
which they were led, and to which they have 
been accuſtomed in conſequence of it. 


mention this circumſtance with no 
other view than to admoniſh young perſons 
of the very great care they ought to take in 
forming their judgments upon a ſubject of 
o much importance as this; ſince in the 
courſe of a few years, the effect of the im- 
preſſions to which their minds muſt neceſ- 
frily be ſubject, will be either a firm and 
joyful perſuaſion of the truth of chriſtianity, 
a great indifference to it, and neglect of it, 
or an obſtinate and gloomy unbelief. The 
firſt of theſe ſtates of mind I cannot help 
conſidering as, in the higheſt degree, fa- 
vourable to virtue and happineſs, and the 
laſt to be, in as great a degree, unfriendly to 
both. I uſe the word gloomy in ſpeaking of 
the ſtate of an unbeliever's mind, becauſe 
I conſider my own moſt chearful proſpects 
as derived from that. faith which he diſ- 
claims; and unleſs I be wholly. miſtaken 

with pen to the object of true chriſtian 
| M 2 hs N faith, 
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faith, every defendet of it muſt neceſſarily 
have the prejudices of the vicious and pro- 
fligate againſt him, and the good will of all 
the friends of virtue. 


If the bible contain a true hiſtory, we 
can no longer entertain the leaſt doubt, or 
be under any uncertainty, concerning the 
exiſtence, or the moral government of God. 
We are ſure that a being of infinite power 
and wiſdom is the author of every thing 
that we behold, that he conſtantly inſpects, 
and attends to the intereſt of all his crea- 
tures, nothing that he has made being at 
any time neglected or overlooked by him; 
and, more eſpecially, that he is influenced 
by a molt intenſe affection for all his ra- 
tional offspring; that he is good and ready 
79 forgive, and to receive into favour all who 
ſincerely repent of the fins they have com- 
mitted, and endeavour to conform to his 
will for the future. If chriſtianity be true, 

we can entertain no doubt with reſpect to a | 
future life, but are abſolutely certain that, 


though we muſt all die, we ſhall 4% be made 
alive | 
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/e again, that Chriſt will come, by the 
appointment of God his father, to judge the 
quick and the dead, and to give to every 
man according to his works. 


Now the firm belief of theſe important 
truths (concerning which there are great 
doubts and difficulties on the light of na- 
ture, but none at all upon the fuppoſition 
of the truth of chriſtianity) cannot fail to 
cevate the ſentiments, and ennoble the na- 
ture of man. It will effectually ſupport us 
under all the trials of life, and give us hope 
and joy in the hour of death. On the other 
hand, a ſtate of doubt and uncertainty with 
reſpe & to theſe articles of faith muſt make 
every well diſpoſed mind (which cannot 
but moſt earneſtly wiſh them to be true) 
anxious and unhappy ; and a total diſbelief 
of them muſt tend to debaſe the ſoul, and 
prepare a man for giving into every kind of 
rice and exceſs to which he is ſtrongly. 
tempted. When his views and proſpects 
are narrow. and confined, his purſuits wall 
be ſo too. To adopt a coarſe, but juſt ob- 
ſervation, which has been made with reſpe& 
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to this ſubject, if a man expects to die like 
a dog, it cannot but be ſuppoſed that he 
will alfo Jive like one. 


If, contrary to my expectations, any un- 
believer ſhould have the curioſity to lock 
into the following treatiſe, I would premiſe 
to him, that he is to conſider it as contain- 
ing nothing more than my own particular 
view of the evidences of chriſtianity; that if 


he perceives any thing weak or unguarded 


in what I have advanced, it behoves him- 
ſelf, as well as me, to conſider whether the 
cauſe in general will not admit of a better 
defence, that he muſt look into other de- 
fences of chriſtianity for the ſupply of any 
deficiencies which he may find in this; and 
not think himſelf juſtified in his unbelief, 


till, after an examination of his on, an 


examination truly impartial, and earneſt, 


becoming the importance of the ſubject, he 


is ſatisfied, that not what has paſſed fer 
chriſtianity, but, what is really fo, is altoge- 
ther indefenſible, having had its ſource in 


enthuſiaſm, or impoſture, or both. 


Beſides | 
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Beſides the books which I have already men- 
tioned in this introduction, or which I have 
occaſionally quoted in the body of the work, 
would recommend to thoſe perſons who 
would wiſh to have more ſatisfaction with 
reſpect to ſeveral branches of the evidences 
of chriſtianity, the following treatiſes, ſe- 
veral of which are not large or expenſive, 
among many others which may have great 


merit of the ſame kind, though I happen 


not to be ſo well acquainted with them. 
Farmer on miracles, 8vo.- Price's differta- 
lone, 8yvo. Weſt on the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
| 8vo. Lyttelton on the con ver ſiun of St. Paul, 
8vo.. Letters of ſome Fews to Voltaire, 2 vols. 
800, The Criterion, 8v0. Laraner's Fewifh 
and heathen teſtimomes, 4 vols. 4to. and his 
Hiſtory of the writers. of the New Teſtament, 
; vols. 8vo. which may be had ſeparate 
from his larger work on the Credibility. 


Butler's analogy, 8vo. Lieland's view of the 
deiſtical wwriters,' 2 vols. 8vo. : Jortm's di. 


courſes on the truth of the chriſtian religion, 
"” his Remarks on ecclefiaſitcal hiſtory, 5 vols. 
| Duchal's ſermons, 880. Mach nig ht on 

pes truth of the goſpel hiftory,4to. Dodaridge's 
M 4 three 
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three ſermons on the evidences of chriſtianih, 
eſpecially the ſecond, 12mo. Sb argy. 
ments for the truth of the chri/'tan religin, 


2 vols. 8vo. Lownman on the Ritual, and 


alſo on the Civil Government ef the Hebrews 
2 vols. 8vo. and eſpecially Hartley's Lew if 
the evidences of chriſtianity in the 2d vol. of 
his Obſervations on mar. 


Several of the above-mentioned writers 


__ undertake to defend articles which, in my 


opinion, do not belong to chriſtianity, as 
will be ſeen in the remainder of this 
work, as well as in my other writings ; and 
they conſequently make the defence of 
chriſtianity more difficult than was neceſ- 
ſary ; but, notwithſtanding this; they all 
contain obſervations that are well worth 
the cloſeſt attention, in order both to 
evince the truth of revelation, and to con- 


firm the faith of thoſe who already believe 


in 1t. 


It ought to be obſerved upon this ſub- 


ject, that faith is not one abſolute and deter- 
minate thing, but that it admits of degrees ; 


procceding 
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roceeding from a {imple aſſent to a propo- 
ton, which ariſes from a bare preponde- 
incy of the arguments in favour of it, and 
4czncing, by the moſt inſenſible gradation, 
to that Fulneſs of perſuaſion, which ariſes from 
the nerception of the greateſt clearneſs and 
rength of the evidence for it. The paſ- 
tons and affections, if they be at all moved 
by a bare aſſent, will be extremely languid, 
mough the thing itſelf be of the greateſt 


moment; whereas a full perſuaſion of the 


rextity of an intereſting obje excites the 
noſt vigorous and fervent emotions. The 
liference of the impreſſion they make upon 
the mind is properly compared to the effect 
of an object placed at a very great, or a very 
mall diſtance. If any thing in the conduct 


of life depend upon belief, we ſhall, in the 5 
former caſe, be hardly influenced by it at 


dl; a very ſmall motive being ſufficient 
o overpower the effect of ſo ſuperficial a 
vith ; at beſt we ſhall be irreſolute and in- 
conttant; whereas in the latter caſe, we 
hall be determined to vigorous and imme- 
date action. ; NE 


It 
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It is, therefore, a matter of the oreatel 
conſequence, not only that unbelievers be 
made converts to the chriſtian faith, hy; 
that the faith of believers themſelves be 
ſtrengthened, and they be thereby converted 
from merely nominal into real chriſtians, who 
live and act under an habitual and lively ſenſe 
of the great truths of chriſtianity; and who, 
in all their enjoyments and purſuits in this 
world, never loſe ſight of their relation to 
another and a better. 


Now faith is increaſed by the very fame 
means by which it is firſt generated, viz. by! 


an attention to the proper evidences, and a 
frequent contemplation of the object of it. 
Thoſe perſons therefore, who call them- 
ſelves chriſtians, and who muſt be ſuppoled} 
to wiſh to feel and act as becomes chriftians, 
ſhould ſtudy the evidences of their religion; 
they ſhould meditate upon the life, dis- 
courſes, and miracles of Chriſt; and make 
familiar to their minds every thing relating 
to the hiſtory and propagation of chriſti- 
anity in the world. They Mould both fre- 
, quently 
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cuently read the ſcriptures, and alſo other 
books which tend to prove their truth, and 
luſtrate their contents. 


I ſhall think myſelf very happy, and that 
[ gain a very valuable end, if this part of my 
work, though it be of no uſe to the con- 
rerſion of unbelievers, ſhould be a means 
of confirming the faith of any profeſſing 
chriſtians, leading them to a better under- 
ſtanding of the reaſons of their faith, and 
making them think more frequently, and 
more highly of their privileges and obliga- 


tions as chriſtians. 


To this part of the work I ſhall ſubjoin 
4n Eſſay (publiſhed originally in the Theo- 


heical Repoſitory) on the analogy there is be- 


fween the methods by which the perfection and 
happineſs of men are promoted according to the 
dſbenſations of natural and revealed religion. 
Theſe, I have there endeavoured to ſhew, 
ae exceedingly fimilar, the immediate ob- 


ect in both being a gradual extenſion of the 


views, and an enlargement of the compre- 
henſion 
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| henfion of the human mind. This, how. 
ever, is a conſideration on which I do not 
lay much ſtreſs. It is acknowledged not to 
be ſufficient to produce conviction in the 
minds of unbelievers, but it is hoped that 
it exhibits ſuch a preſumptive argument in 
favour of the ſcheme of revelation, as is cal. 
culated to give ſome additional ſatisfaction 
to thoſe who are already the lovers and 
friends of revealed religion; though to per- 
ſons who have not a philoſophical turn of 
mind, it may ſeem to be too abſtruſe, and to 
have too much refinement in it. 


e 
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REVEALED RELIGION. 


FE have ſeen how far unaſſiſted 
reaſon has been able to carry us 
in our inquiries concerning the 

being, perfections, and providence of God, | 
and alſo concerning the duty and final ex- 
pectations of mankind ; or rather how far 
unaſfiſted reaſon might have been able to 
carry us in theſe inquiries. For though it 
be true that all the deductions we have made 
are derived from the conſideration of no- 
thing but what we fee! or ſee, yet theſe 
concluſions were never, in fact, drawn from 
thoſe premiſes, by any of the human race; 

| and 
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and it is in vain that we look for fo com. 
plete a ſyſtem of morals among the moſt 
intelligent of mankind. Indeed, the very 
imperfect ſtate of this important kind of 
knowledge in the heathen world, and the 
growing corruption of morals, which was 
the conſequence of it, furniſh a ſtrong proof 
of the expediency, if not of the abſolute | 
neceſſity of divine revelation. 


HAP TBA IU 


Or THE STATE OF THE HEATHEN WORLD. . 


T will be acknowledged that, of all the 
heathen nations, the greateſt progreſs in 
uſeful knowledge is to be looked for among 
the Greeks, who greatly improved upon the 

ſtock of knowledge which they borrowed 
from Egypt and the Eaſt. It is, therefore, 
doing the Seat Jullice to this ſubject, to 


conſider 
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-onſider the ſtate of knowledge and virtue 
mong theſe nations. 


The Greek philoſophers had not failed to 
gire particular attention to the ſubject of 
norals and theology; ſome of the moſt con- 
ſpicuous of their ſects having had. no other 
object; and yet, though they had flouriſhed, 
unmoleſted, for the ſpace of near fix hun- 
dred years before the time of Chriſt, and had 
frequently divided and ſubdivided them- 
ſelves (the leaders of every new ſect pre- 
tending to improve upon all who had gone 
before them) none of them attained to any 

thing like a full conviction concerning rhe 
unity, the attributes, and moral government 
of God. They had very imperfect ideas of 
the juſt extent of moral virtue; and the 
knowledge they had of a future ſtate added 
little or no ſtrength to its obligations. The 
practice alſo of the Gentile world was 
lch as might be expected from the gene- 
ral corruption of their moral and religious 
principles. 
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All theſe particulars are ſufficiently known 
to the learned, and may be known to any 
perſon who will take a little pains to ac- 
quaint himſelf with the ſtate of knowledge 
and virtue in the Gentile world; but a8 
theſe things are not ſufficiently known to 
the generality of chriſtians, and the ſuper. 
ficial thinkers among us have been greatly 
miſled with reſpect to this ſubjec, I ſhall 
 ſeleR a few particular facts, which may give 
thoſe who are attentive and unprejudiced a 
pretty juſt idea of what the moſt enlightened 
of our ſpecies actually were before the pro- 
: mulgation of chriſtianity. 


SECTION 
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SECTION I. 


Of the origin and corruption cf natural re- 
ligion in general. | 


ERSONS who begin to think upon 

theſe ſubjects when they are arrived to 
years of maturity, and who find in them- 
ſelves a full perſuaſion concerning the great 
truths of natural religion, concerning the 
being of God, the unity of his nature, and 
his moral character and government; as alſo 
concerning the rule of human duty, and 
the doctrine of a future ſtate, do not ſuf- 
ficiently conſider how they came by that 
knowledge; and thinking the whole ſyſtem 
to be very rational and natural, they are it 
apt to conclude that it muſt therefore have 
been very obvious, and that all the particu- 
lars of it could not but have been known to 
all mankind. 


But, in fact, there is no man living whoſe. 
knowledge of theſe ſubje&s was not derived 
Vok. I. e from 
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from inſtruction, and the information of 
others; and therefore there is no man living 
who, from his own ſenſe of things and ex- 
perience, can be deemed a competent judge 
of what the powers of his own nature are 
able to do in this caſe. For the ſolution 
of this important queſtion, we muſt have 
recourſe to hiſtory only, and ſee what man- 
kind have zu fact attained to in a variety of 
circumſtances. _ 


Now it appears, by the moſt careful in- 
veſtigation, that all the uſeful and practical 
knowledge of religion, of which we find 
any traces among the Eaſtern natipns and 


the Greeks, was, by their own confeſhon, 


derived to them from their anceſtors, in 
more early ages. Among the Greeks it was 
more particularly acknowledged, that their 
wiſdom and religion came from the Barba- 
rians, and eſpecially thoſe who were from 
the Eaſt, many of whom arrived in Greece 
by the way of Thrace. It is well known 
to have been a long time before men pre- 
tended to reaſon at all upon ſubjects of 


morals or religion. The celebrated v1/- 
dun 
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eim of the Ent, and alſo that of the ear- 
licſt Greek philoſophers, conſiſted in no- 


thing elſe than in delivering the traditions 


if the antients. 


It is another remarkable fact, that it is in 


the carlieſt ages of the heathen world that 
we are to look for the pureſt notions of re- 
ligion among them ; and that, as we deſcend 
into the lower ages, we find religion grow- 


ing more and more corrupt, even among the 


moſt intelligent of the heathens, who ar- 

rived at great refinements of taſte, and made 
conſiderable i improvements in ſcience. This 

was the caſe univerſally till the promulga- 
tion of chriſtianity in the -world. 


Hiſtory informs us that the worſhip of 
one God, without images, was in all nations 


prior to Polytheiſm. Varro ſays, expreſsly, 


that the Romans worſhipped. God without 


images for one hundred and ſeventy years. 
This was alſo the caſe with all the nations 
of the Eaſt, with the Greeks, and even 
throughout this Weſtern part of the world. 


N e We 
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We alſo find that the belief of future re. 
wards and puniſhments was never queſtioned 
among the Greeks, till they began to reaſon 
upon the ſubject; when, rejecting the old 
traditions, and not finding ſatisfactory evi- 
dence of any other kind, they came at length 
to diſbelieve them. This ſcepticiſm and 
infidelity was introduced by the philoſo- 
phers, and was from them diffuſed through 
all ranks of men, both in Greece and Rome. 


Theſe remarkable facts certainly favour 
the ſuppoſition, that the moſt important 
doctrines of natural religion were commu- 
nicated by divine revelation to the firſt pa- 


rents of mankind. 


We even find the moſt acute of modern 
unbelievers acknowledging the improbabi- 
lity that the doctrine of the divine unity, 
and others above-mentioned, ſhould natu- 
rally have been the firſt religion of man- 
kind. Bolingbroke fays that Polytheiſm 
and Idolatry have ſo cloſe, a connection 


with the ideas and affections of rude and 
5 ignorant 
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ignorant men, that one of them could not | 
fail to be their firſt religious principle, and 


the other their firſt religious practice ; and 

Mr. Hume, after diſcuſſing the matter 
very minutely, acknowledges, that the doc- 
trine of one God 1s not naturally the reli- | 
gion of mankind. 


The view of this writer is to make it 
_ probable that the rudiments. of religious 
knowledge were acquired by mankind in 
the ſame manner as the rudiments of other 
kinds of knowledge, and that ſimilar ad- 
vances were made in both; but the teſti- 
mony of hiſtory is uniformly and clearly 
againſt him. Indeed it cannot, ſurely, be 
ſuppoſed, that, according to his principles, 
the divine being ſhould leave mankind under 
a neceſſity of forming either no religion at 
all, or a falſe and dangerous one. 


Is it not, therefore, more agreeable to our 
ideas of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to 
| ſuppoſe that, at the ſame time that he in- 
ſtructed the firſt * of mankind how 
HE "0 
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to provide for their ſubſiſtence in th; 
world, and imparted to them that Know. 
ledge which was neceſſary for the purpoſe 
(Without which they muſt ſoon have pe. 
riſhed) and When he taught them the rudi. 
ments of ſpeech (without which, notwith. 
ſtanding their ſuperior capacities, they 
would have been little ſuperior to brute. 
animals, perhaps, for ſeveral centuries) he 
gave them to underſtand the more important 
particulars concerning their relation to him- 
ſelf, as their creator, preſerver, and final 
judge; and that he inſtructed them in thoſe 
acts of religious worſhip which correſpond 
to theſe relations ; and alſo that he injoined 
them the obſervance of the moſt important 
rules of ſocial duty, and the proper go- 
vernment of themſelves in other reſpects? 
All the knowledge we have of hiſtory 
agrees with this ſuppoſition, and the thing 
is far from being improbable, or abſurd 
in felt,” 


When this primitive religion of mankind 
became corrupted, there ſeems to haye been 
e * 
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no probability that it would ever have been 
| reſtored to its original purity by natural 
means. Rather, the continued operation 
of the ſame cauſes might be expected to 
render 1t more and more depraved. The 
only probable reſource was the knowledge 
of the ſtudious and the learned. But the 
knowledge of the Greek philoſophers was 
confined to their profeſſed diſciples, few 
of them taking any pains to enlighten the 
minds of the bulk of the people. Indeed, 
they generally held the common people in 
great contempt, conſidering them as inca- 
pable of being benefited by their inſtruc- 
tions. And, on the other hand, the bulk of 
the people either deſpiſed the philoſophers, 
or thought themſelves unconcerned in any 
thing that paſſed within their ſchools, All 
that they minded were the religious rites of 
their country, as directed by their prieſts ; 
and the philoſophers themſelves were ſo 
far from attempting any reformation of the 
prevailing idolatry (though it often counte- 
nanced the moſt abominable vices) that they 
both conformed to it themſelves, and en- 


N 4 forced 
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forced conformity to it in others, even ag 2 
duty of moral obligation. 


At length, however, more and more of 
the common people began to liſten to the 
philoſophers, and then all the remains of 
the old and uſeful traditions, of the world 
being made by God, and that men would 
be called to an account for their conduct in 
this world, when they ſhould live in ano- 
ther, were given up. For the great object 
of the Greek philoſophers was to exclude the 
interpoſition of the deity both in the forma- 
tion of the world and every thing elſe, ſuf- 
poſing it to have been formed either by the 
fortuitous concourſe of atoms, or in ſome 
other neceſſary and mechanical way; and 
the boaſted end of many of their ſects 
was to deliver the minds of men from the 
fear of the Gods, and the terrors of a world 
to came, 15 


It muſt be obſerved that there is a ſtrik- | 
ing difference between the moral writings | 


of thoſe philoſophers who wrote before, and | 
thoſe 
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noſe who wrote after the promulgation of 
chriſtianity. The latter lean much more 
o what has been ſhewn to have been the 
primitive religion of mankind, and they in- 
culcate purer morals. This, though they 
do not acknowledge it, was, no doubt, the 
effect of chriſtianity, with the maxims of 
which, and the happy influence of them, the 
philoſophers muſt have been” acquainted. 
In various other reſpects, alſo, the moral 
ſtate of the heathen world was much im- 
proved by chriſtianity. Euſebius enume- 
tes many abſurd and vicious cuſtoms, 
which, having prevailed before the pro- 
mulgation of it, grew into diſuſe after- 
wards. The philoſophers, however, not- 
withſtanding the improvement of their mo- 
ral ſyſtem, were the greateſt oppoſers of 
chriſtianity, and the ſtrongeſt bulwark of 
idolatry ; and when the glaring abſurdities 
ot the popular worſhip were expoſed by 
chriſtian writers, they invented plauſible 
apologies for it. 


That I may impreſs the minds of thoſe 
who are not much read in antient hiſtory 
1 5 with 
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with a juſt ſenſe of the value of revelation, 
I ſhall point out the ſeveral ſteps by which 
the primitive religion of mankind became 
corrupted, and give ſome idea of the conf... 
quence of that corruption with reſpect to 
the morals of the people; and that ſuch 
perſons may be more fully ſatisfied how | 
much we are, in fact, indebted to revelation, 
even where natural reaſon has had the free 
ſcope, I ſhall, at the fame time; ſhew how | 
very nearly the ſentiments of the moſt cele- 
brated modern unbelicvers, who had an op- 
portunity of knowing, and ſelecting what- 
ever they approved from revelation, tally | 
with thoſe of the heathen philoſophers, who 

never heard of it, with reſpect to the im- 
portant doErines of the unity, the moral 
character and government of God, the rule 
of human duty, and the expectation of a | 
ſtate of retribution after death. 
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$EET1.000 i. 
0 TW, orruption of theology in particular, 


HE primary and great abs of -idola- 
try was low and unworthy notions 

of God, from whence men were led to con- 
ider all that we aſcribe to God, as too much 
for aue being, what no one being could 
he made, or could properly attend to af- 
terwards. They alſo thought it beneath 
the ſupreme being to concern himſelf with 
the government of the inferior parts of the 
creation. They, therefore, imagined that 
he had deputies to act under him; and the 
irſt objects to which they aſcribed this de- 
egated power, were the ſun, moon, and 
dars, which, on account of their ſplendour, | 
nd beneficial influence, they ſuppoſed to be 
either animated themſelves, or directed by 
ntelligent beings. That the worſhip of the 
lars, and other heavenly bodies, was the 
earlieſt 
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earlieſt ſpecies of idolatry, is agreeable tg 


all antient hiſtory. 


The temptation to this kind of idolatry 
appears, from the book of Job, to have 
been very ſtrong, in the earlier ages of the 
world; and it is evident, from ſeveral cir. 
cumſtances, that it had a very firm hold on 
the minds of men. It was for affirming the 
ſtars to be inanimate bodies, which was con- 
fidered as denying their divinity, and for 
advancing that the ſun is a body of fire, 

and that the moon is a habitable world, that 

Anaxagoras was accuſed at Athens for in- 
prety. Even Socrates thought him guilty of 
great preſumption and arrogance ; and Plato 
fpeaks of his opinion as leading to atheiſm, 
and a denial of divine providence. This 
worſhip of the ſtars is what he himſclf 

1 chiefly recommended to the people. 


Next to the worſhip of the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, ſucceeded that of dead men. Thiy 
1 aroſe from cuſtoms which were originally 
| intended to expreſs no more than a juſt reg 


garch | 
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gard for their merit and ſervices ; but from 
this they proceeded, gradually, to acts of 
worſhip properly religious, erecting. altars 
to them, and praying to them, in any place 
ind at any time. This introduced the wor- 
(hip of images in human forms, whereas 
they had before contented themſelves with 
ecting pillars, or even conſecrating rude 
tones and altars to their deities. The phi- 
boſophers were far from diſcouraging this 


practice of worſhipping dead heroes. Cicero 


in particular much. approves of the cuſtom 
of paying divine honours to famous men, 
and regarding them as Gods. 


During this progreſs of idolatry, the 
worſhip of the true God: was gradually 
ſuperſeded, and the rites of it became in- 
termixed with thoſe of the inferior deities. 
What contributed ta confound theſe things 
the more, was that to moſt of the heaven- 
ly bodies, and alſo to, deified men, were 


aſcribed the names and attributes of the 


one true God, till the rites peculiar: to each 
of them could be no _ diſtinguiſhed; 


and 
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and at length the worſhip of inferior he. 
ings engroſſed all the regards of mankind, 
the worſhip of the true God 1 * 
excluded. 


Beſides the worſhip of the celeſtial Gods, 
and of dead men, we alſo find Gods of an in- 
termediate nature, ſuch as are now uſually | 
called genii. Of theſe there were ſuppoſed 
to be various claſſes, and the worſhip that 
was paid to them made a conſiderable article 


in the heathen ſyſtem. 


As if theſe three ſources could not ſup- | 
ply divinities enow, we find that even dif- 
ferent names of the ſame God, and acknow- | 
ledged to be the ſame, were made to paſs 
for different deities, and had their peculiar ? 
religious 1 rites and worſhip. Similar to this 
are the virgin Marys of different places, in 
Popiſh countries. It was another ſource of 
the multiplicity of heathen Gods, that the 
ſymbols and images of their principal Gods 


were converted into deities, and made the 


objects of religious worſhip, as Fire among 
the 1 
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the Chaldeans, and the Bull, and other ani- 


nals, among the Egyptians. 


There can be no doubt but that the images 


rected to their Gods were generally ſup- 


pole 
chilofopher Stilpo of Megara, was baniſhed 


by the Areopagus at Athens tor aſlerting 8 
that the ſtatue of Minerva, made by Phi- 
das, was not a God; and all that he ven- 


ared to alledge in his defence, was that 
this celebrated piece of ſtatuary was not a 


(:d, but a Goddeſs. 4 


Farther, all the parts of the univerſe be- 


nz conſidered as ſo many parts of the di- 


nity by ſome, or expreſſions of his power 
by others, were made objects of religious 


worſhip. Even the qualities and affe&ons 


if mankind, and alſo the accidents to which 
hey are expoſed were worſhipped, as if a 


erarate intelligence had preſided over each 
i them ; and ſome of theſe were not only 
tural evils, but even things of a morally 


Icous nature. Thus there was at Rome an 


| altar 


. 


ed to have divine powers in them. The 
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altar to the Fever, another to Evil F ortune, 


and others to Luft and Pleaſure. At Athens 
there was a religious ſervice appropriated 
to Impudence, and it was done by the ag. 
vice of Epimenides, who paſſed for a great 
diviner and prophet. 


We find, in fact, that deities of a bad 
character engroſſed more of the attention of 
the heathen world, in general, than thoſe 
of which they entertained a good opinion, 
theſe being thought to be of themſelves diſ- 
poſed to do them kind offices. Even Plu- 
tarch cites with approbation the opinion of 
Xenocrates, who, ſpeaking of unlucky days 
and feſtivals, which were celebrated by 


ſcourging, beatings, lamentations, faſtings, 


ill-boding words, Aſſd obſcene expreſſions, 
ſaid that theſe things could not be pleaſing 
to the good Demons, but that there are in 
the air about us certain great and poweriul 
natures, of croſs and moroſe tempers, which 
take pleaſure in theſe things, and having 


obtained them, do no farther miſchief. 


if 
6 

he Y 
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be 
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The Egyptians paid divine honours not. 
only to the uſeful animals, as the Ibis and 
Ichneumon, but alſo to the Crocodile, and 
other noxious animals. Worſhipping ſome 

of theſe Gods from love, and others from 
fear, we are not ſurprized to find that the 
ame Gods which they worſhipped i in ſome 
of their religious feſtivals, were the con- 
| ſtant objects of their curſes and execrations 

in others. | 


Such were the Gods whom we find to 
have been the objects of religious worſhip 
among the moſt celebrated heathen nations; 
and from the idea which has been given of 


their characters, we may eaſily imagine what 


kind of attention they were. ſuppoſed to 
give to human affairs; but the doctrine of 
a providence, without which the belief of a 
God can have no influence, was, on other 
accounts, exceedingly imperfect and con- 
fuſed among the heathens. It was, more 
eſpecially, not a little embarraſſed with their 
notion of the influence of fate and fortune on 
human affairs. They even imagined that 
there was a fate which was uncontroul- 
Vol. I. 1 able 
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able by the greateſt of their Gods; and 
Fortune they conſidered as a deity altoge. 
ther blind and capricious, ſo that no kind 
of conduct could recommend them to her 
favourable notice more than another. Be. 
ſides, the providence of the greateſt of 
their Gods was hardly.ſuppoſed to extend 
any farther than to the outward conve- 
niences of life. They therefore prayed to 
them for life, health, riches, or power, but 
ſeldom or never for wiſdom, or any moral 
endowment. 


This, it will be faid, was the religion of 
the vulgar; but the ſame was the religion 
wich the philoſophers conformed to, and 
enjoined. They even laid great ſtreſs upon 
the ſtrict obſervance of it, and made it a 
matter of moral obligation. Indeed, their 
own real ſentiments were not much more 
favourable to virtue. The learned Varro 
ſeems to value himſelf, as having deſerved 
well of his fellow citizens, becauſe he had 
not only given an account of the Gods 
which the Romans ought to worſhip, but 
of the powers and. offices belonging to "_ 

3A 
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of them, that the people might not be at a 
loſs whom to addreſs on any particular occa- 
hon. Socrates, the Stoics, and the beſt of 

the philoſophers generally ſpeak of the Gods, 
in the plural number, and ſeldom or never 
diſtinguiſh any one being as ſupreme: with 
reſpect to the reſt. Plato, indeed, in one 
paſſage of his works, ſpeaks of one ſupreme 
God, but as a thing that was not fit to be 
communicated to the vulgar, and in general 
he alſo ſpeaks of the Gods in the. plural 
number. Plutarch, who lived in the times 
of chriſtianity, acknowledges, indeed, one 
ſupreme being; but he alſo admits of a co- 
eternal evil . 
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The generallty uf the philoſophers held 
the whole animated ſyſtem of the world, or 
at leaſt the ſoul of it (of which every ſepa- 
tate intelligence was a part) to be God. 
Balbus, among a number of excellent things 
in proof of the being of a God (in that ce- 
lebrated treatiſe of Cicero concerning the 
nature 6f the Gods) maintains that the world 
is an animal, and has intelligence, that it is 
wcnn wiſe, and happy, and therefore 

"OY O 2 : a God. 
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a God. The great argument of the Stoics 


for the unity of God, is that there is but 
one world. In later times ſome of the 


philoſophers endeavoured to turn the popu- 
lar religion into allegory, pretending that Ju- 
piter, for inſtance, meant the air, and Juno 


the earth, &c. 


Many of the philoſophers demi that 
there is any providence of the Gods at all, 
Pliny, the great naturaliſt, repreſents it as 


ridiculous to imagine that the God who is 


ſupreme gives any attention to the affairs of 
men; and many were of opinion that the 
Gods attend to the greater events of the 


world only. Indeed, it was the object of 
many of the ſects of philoſophy, and parti- 


cularly of the Epicureans, who were very 
numerous about the time of Chriſt, and eſpe- 
cially in the higher ranks of life, to exclude 
the interpoſition of God both in making 


and governing the world. 


Of what advantage can ſuch a religion as 
this, the outlines of which I have been 


Eg, be ſuppoſed to have been to the 


: intereſt 
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intereſt of virtue and good morals. In- 
deed, religion and morals were never con- 
ſidered by the heathens as having any pro- 
per conneCtion at all. It was never ſup- 
poſed to be any part of the buſineſs of a 
prieſt to teach the people virtue, their of- 
fice being confined to the due performance 


of religious rites and ceremonies. When 


the Gods were ſuppoſed to be offended, and 


public calamities were conſidered as tokens 


of the divine diſpleaſure, they never had 


recourſe to repentance and reformation as a 


means of averting their anger ; but always 
to ſome more exact or more expenſive ce- 
remony. The uſual method of making 


atonement at Rome, was a ſolemn pro- 


ceſſion, and driving a nail into the temple 


of jupiter. Lord Herbert acknowledges, 


that all the religion of the Gentiles was ſunk 


into mere ſuperſtition. 3 | 


Every thing that the common people had 


any opportunity of hearing or feeing belong- 


ing to religion, among the Greeks or R- 


mans, inſtead of inſpiring good ſentiments, 
and leading to regularity of conduct, gene- 
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rally tended to inflame their paſſions, and 
furniſhed excuſes for the undue gratifica- 
tion of them. Public games and plays, in 
which the flagitious actions of the Gods 
were repreſented, were conſidered as acts 
of religion, encouraged by their deities, and 
celebrated in honour of them; and ſevera!l 
circumſtances lead us to think that they had 
a very immoral tendency. In Terence we 
find a young man encouraging himſelf in an 
act of lewdneſs by the example of Jupiter, 
and the Cretans apologized for their addict. 
edneſs to the love of boys by the example of 
the fame God and Ganimede. 


Indeed, it was hardly poſſible to attend 
upon, and eſpecially to aſſiſt in the feſtivals 
of ſome of the heathen Gods, without com- 
mitting actual wickedneſs, and contracting 
the very worſt of habits. Bacchus was 
worſhipped with the moſt indecent revel- | 
ling and drunkenneſs, and the greateſt phi- | 
loſophers never remonſtrated againſt ſuch 
practices. It was a faying of Plato, that 
to drink to exceſs, was not allowable, ex- 
cept upon the feſtival of that God who 1s 
| the 
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the giver of wine. The licentiouſneſs of 
ſuch religious rites as theſe was ſo notorious, 

that it was not thought ſafe for married 

women to go to the feaſt of Bacchus, Ceres, 

or Cybele. Hence a ſaying of Ariſtippus, 

concerning a remarkably chaſte woman, 

that ſhe could not be corrupted even at the 

Bacchanals. | 


In the Ludi Florales at Rome, the chief 
part of the ſolemnity was managed by a ſet 
ol ſhameleſs proſtitutes, who ran up and 
down naked, dancing in laſcivious poſtures, 
and this cuſtom was not diſcountenanced, 
but enconraged by the graveſt magiſtrates. 
Strabo relates, that there was at Corinth a 
temple of Venus, fo rich, that it maintained 
above a thouſand proſtitutes, dedicated to 
the ſervice of the Goddeſs. Herodotus, 
and the maſk credible hiſtorians aſſure us, 
that by a law of the Babylonians, every wo- 
man, a native of the country, was obliged 
to receive the embraces of the firſt ſtranger 
that offered himſelf in the precincts of 
ſome of their temples, before ſhe could be 
married. There were cuſtoms ſimilar to 
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this in many other parts of the Eaſt. Even 


. ſodomy and beſtiality were openly practiſed 
in ſome of their temples, and the figures 


of the parts of generation, carved in wood, 
were carried about in many of their proce. 
ſions, and had divine honours paid to them, 


The miſchiefs of this religion were not 
confined to the encouragement of the ſofter 
vices, It even authorized the moſt horri- 


ble cruelrres, fo that the religious rites of the 


heathens were ſhocking to humanity. In 


ſome of the feſtivals of Bacchus, the prieſts 


uſed to tear and devour the entrails of goats, 
raw and reeking, in imitation of their God. 
The prieſts of Cybele caſtrated themſelves, 
and in their proceſſions made the moſt 
hideous noiſes and howling, cutting them- 


ſelves till the blood guſhed out, as they 


went along. The prieſts of Baal, al ſo, were 


wont to cut and flaſh themſelves in the 
ſame manner. At Sparta boys were often 
whipped in honour of Diana till they died, 
in which caſe they were honoured with 4 
public and ſplendid funeral; and, in ſome | 

towns 
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towns of Arcadia, women were whipped 
with the ſame ſeverity. 


Human facrifices prevailed all over the 
heathen world, and in no country were they 
more common than among our anceſtors the 
antient Britons. | 


On ſome occaſions the Britons were uſed 
to conſtruct large images of wicker work, 
which they filled with living. men, and 
eſpecially priſoners taken in war; and, ſet- 
ting fire to it, they put to death in this moſt 
cruel manner, all the unhappy wretches it 
contained. In other reſpects, alſo, the re- 
ligion of the Britons was no better, but 


worſe, and more barba arous than that of the 


Greeks and Romans. The whole country 
was held in a ſtate of the moſt laviſh ſub- 
jection to their prieſts, the Druids, who 


had a power of excluding perſons from the 


privilege of attending their ſacred rites ; af- 
ter which excommunication, the perſon who 
nad incurred it was cut off from all human 
intercourſe, and every advantage of civil ſo- 
ciety. The exerciſe of this horrid religion 
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vas, by Auguſtus, prohibited in Gaul, under 
pain of death. The Britons were not at 
that time ſubject to the Romans. 


Both the Peruvians and the Mexicans uſed 
human victims, and the latter are ſaid to 
have ſacrificed, at one particular time only, 
five thouſand priſoners of war. 


Human facrifices were even uſed in the 
Roman empire, as Porphyry, a heathen 
writer, informs us, till the time of the Em- 
peror Adrian, who ordered them in moſt 
places to be aboliſhed, but this was af- 
ter the promulgation of chriſtianity. The 
{ame writer ſays, that in his own times, 
and in the city of Rome itſelf, it was the 
cuſtom to ſacrifice a man at the feaſt of 
Jupiter Latiaris, and Lactantius a chriſtian 
writer ſays, that the ſame thing was done in 
his time. 8 8 


Theſe human ſacrifices were thought to 
be of all others, the moſt acceptable offer- 
ings to their Gods, being the ſtrongeſt 
roo. they could give of their devotedneſs 


to 
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to them; and ſo far were public calamities 
from leading them to renounce this horrid 
cuſtom, that they were always a means of 
confirming them in it. It had grown into 
a cuſtom at Carthage to facrifice not free 
nen, as they had done originally, but only 


faves, or priſoners taken in war, at the 


| feaſt of Saturn; but after a war in which 


they were great ſufferers, they concluded 
that their loſſes were owing to the diſplea- 
ſure of the Gads, on account of their ignoble 


ofcrings, and immediately they ſacrificed 
three hundred youths of the beſt families 


in Carthage. 


among other deteſtable methods of divi- 
nation, one was the murder of infants, and 
others, who were facrificed on purpoſe, that 
by raking into their entrails, they might 


gain an infight into futurity, as appears 


from the teſtimony of Herodotus, Cicero, 
Lucan, Juvenal, Tacitus, Philoſtratus, 
Porphyry, and many other learned Pagans, 


as well as from the intimations of the ſacred | 


WW 1 riters. 
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When the blood of young children was 


made uſe of, it was not deemed ſufficient 
in ſome caſes merely to put them to death, 
for it was imagined to be neceſſary for their 
purpoſe that their death ſhould be linger. 
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The Cimbri ripped open the bowels of 
human victims, and from them formed a 
judgment concerning future events, and the 
Celtæ divined by the agonies and convul- 
fions of men offered in facrifice, and from 


the effuſion of their blood. 


All heathen nations, when they wanted 
to pry into futurity, or to engage the aſſiſt 
ance of their Gods in any enterprize, at the 
beſt, had recourſe to the moſt abſurd me- 
thods of learning their will; as by obſerving. 
the appearance of the entrails of beaſts of- 
fered in ſacrifice, the flight of birds, or the 
ravings of men and women, who had the 
art of throwing themſelves into convulſions, 
and pretending to be inſpired. The ſo- 
lemn anſþices of the Romans conſiſted in 
obſerving the manner in which chickens 


: pecked 
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pecked their food, and to this every Roman 
ocneral was obliged to give the cloſeſt at- 
tention every morning. A thouſand things 
of this nature might be enumerated, every 
heathen nation aiming with them; and 
there are many remains of them in all coun- 
tries of the world, the nations of Chriſten- 


dom, and this country, by no means ex- 
cepted. All theſe methods of conſulting 


the Gods could riſe from nothing but the 
loweſt, and the moſt abſurd notions of the 
divine power and providence. | 


It will be faid that philoſophy muſt cer- 
| un have been ſome check upon theſe 


enormities; but, ſtrange as it may ſeem, 


this does not appear to have been the caſe. 
Human ſacrifices, indeed, became leſs fre- 
quent, and were, in a manner, aboliſhed 
both in Greece and Rome; but this does 
not ſeem to have been owing to the philo- 
ſophy, but to the greater humanity of later 
times. The philoſophers were ſo far from 
attempting the reformation of any religious 
rite, however abominable, that they are 
known to have encouraged the moſt abſurd 

"if 
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of all their ſuperſtitions, and to have con. 
nived at leaſt, at the moſt ſcandalous gf 
them. Socrates, and their beſt moraliſts, 
ſtrongly recommend even the divination, 
and oracles of, their times; and when 
Ariſtotle expreſſes his diſapprobation of 
obſcene pictures, he excepts thoſe of the 
Gods, which religion had ſanctified. 


If we conſider the real ſentiments of the 
philoſophers, abſtracted from any relation 
to the people, or connection with civil go- 
vernment, they will be found by no means 
to furniſh a ſufficient foundation for a ſpirit 
of juſt and ufeful devotion, conſiſting of 
the ſentiments of reverence and love to 
God, confidence in his providence, and a 
regard to virtue from his authority. Thoſe | 
who are thought to have had the moſt ſub- 
lime notions concerning the deity, after the 


times of chriſtianity, ſeem to have been 


againſt all external worſhip of the ſupreme - 
God. Cicero, in all his treatiſe concerning 
human duty, never draws any argument to 
enforce the practice of it from the authority, 
or command of God. Maximus Tyrius 

| — 
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has a whole diſſertation to prove that we 
ought not to pray at all, and Seneca repre- 


ſents it as altogether needleſs to apply to 


God by prayer. Make thy/elf happy, ſays he. 
But the language of the Stoics was not 
uniform, or conſiſtent, on this, or on ſeve- 
ral other ſubjects. Notwithſtanding they 
peak much of God, or the Gods, they never 
mention repentance, and confeſſion of fin, 
as any part. of our duty. 


If the heathen chilaſphers had been im- 


preſſed with a proper reverence for God, 
they could never have indulged themſelves 
in the indecent practice of common ſwearing, 


which they ſeem to have done without the 


[caſt reſtraint. The dialogues of Plato, in 
which Socrates is always a ſpeaker, are full 
of oaths ; and ſo are the works of Marcus 
Antoninus. N / 


It will be "oy that ſuch a religion; and 
loch philoſophy, were the produce of an 
carly age; and that it may be preſumedthat, 
in time, men would have formed juiter 

| ' notions 
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notions of the attributes and moral govern. 
ment of God, have attained to a ſteady and 
practical dependence upon him, and haye 
expreſſed their devotional ſentiments by 
proper acts of homage. But we ſhall be 
_ obliged to give up this flattering idea, when 
we conſider what has been advanced upon 
theſe ſubjects by philoſophers of a more 
enlightened age, who have abandoned reve- 
lation, and have pretended, at leaſt, to be 
guided by nature only. 3 
Mr. Hobbes ſays, that whatever is incor- 
poreal is nothing at all, and he makes reli- 
gion a buſineſs of the ſtate only. Mr. Hume 
ſubverts the very foundation of all our rea- 
ſoning from effects to cauſes, ſo that from 
what we ſee round us, we cannot with cer- 
tainty infer an intelligent author. Mr. 
Blount, the author of a celebrated treatiſe 
called The oracles of reaſon, repreſents the 
opinion of the origin of good and evil 
from two different eternal principles, the 
one good and the other evil, as not un- 
reaſonable; and he makes objections to the 


duty 
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duty of prayer. Mr. Chubb expreſsly de- 


nies the doctrine of a particular providence, 


and not only ſpeaks of the impropriety of 
praying to God, but even ſuggeſts a ſuſ- 


picion that it may be 8 to the 
divine being. 


| Bolingbroke, who has been much ex- 
tolled as a writer and philoſopher, blames 


eren the Pagan theiſts for flattering human 
nature, when they taught that a good man 


imitates God. He will admit of no proof 
that God is a lover of mankind, and made 
man to be happy. He altogether rejects 


the ſcripture doctrine of a particular pro- - 
vidence, and the notion that God is atten- 
tive to the prayers and wants of men. He 
acknowledges that God is a being of al- 


mighty power, and infinite wiſdom ; but he 
ſays, that we muſt not pretend to aſcribe to 
him any moral attributes, as holineſs, juſ- 
tice, or goodneſs. He ſays that he neither 


has theſe: qualities, nor any thing equiva- 


lent to them. 
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SECTION II. 


Of the moral ſentiments of the Heathens, 


» 


AVING taken a view of the ſtate 
of theology in the Gentile world, 1 
ſhall proceed to conſider ſome of their ge- 
neral maxims relating to morals, and eſpe- 
cially ſuch as were patronized by the philo- 
ſophers; and we cannot but be ſenſible that 
they were by no means favourable to virtue, 
taken in its juſt extent. At the cloſe of 
this I ſhall alſo ſhew how modern unbe- 
lievers Have relapſed into the fame love 
| Kind of morality. 


Many of the philoſophers maintained that 
there is nothing juſt or unjuſt by nature, 
but only by poſitive law and cuſtom. This 
was the opinion of Theodorus, Archelaus, 
-and 2 of the Alexandrian ſchool, 

which 
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which prevailed the moſt a little before the 
time of Chriſt. All the earlier philoſo- 
phers allowed too much to the obligation 
of poſitive law. Even Socrates himſelf re- 
preſents it as eflential to the character of a 
good man to obey, without reſerve, the laws 


of his country. On the other hand, Epi- 


curus taught that a man 1s to do every thing 
for his own ſake, his own happineſs being 
the great rule of life. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed ſyſtem of morals 
among the Greeks was that of the Stoics, 
and it 1s generally eſteemed to have been 


peculiarly favourable to virtue. It carries, 


indeed, an air of greatneſs and ſublimity in 
it; but when examined will be found to 
be no friend to the humane and pleaſing 
virtues. It: was the great maxim of the 
Stoics that the ſoul of man, being of the 
| fame nature with God, is ſelf ſufficient for 
virtue and happineſs, inſomuch that it 1s 


not in the power of the Gods themſelves 


to make a good man unhappy. Nay, fo 
 arrogantly did ſome of them talk, that 
they repreſented men as ſuperior to the 


„ | Gods, 
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Gods, ſaying that theſe are wiſe by the ne. 
ceſſity of their nature, but men by choice. 
Such notions as theſe could not but lay a 
foundation for a very dangerous and inſuf. 


ferable pride. 


To ſupport. this ſtrange hypotheſis, with 
reſpect to a world in which the wiſeſt and 
beſt of men are ſubject to pain and death, 
they were obliged to maintain, and they 
did it reſolutely, that pain is no evil, and 
that length of time makes no addition to 
happineſs. To promote an inſenſibility to 
pain, they maintained that men muſt ſup- 
preſs all paſſions, whether they be of the 
nature of love or hatred. They would not 
allow of anger, even at vice or injuſtice; 
and to make it the eaſier for perſons to ſtifle 

their reſentment on theſe occaſions, they 
frequently repreſented all crimes as invo- 
luntary, and conſequently ſuch things as 
no perſon could have any reaſon to be ſur- 
prized or offended at, eſpecially fince no 
body could be a ſufferer but the injurious 
perſon himſelf. For it was the great maxim 
of Epictetus, that it is naturally impoſſible 
N 
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for one man to be in fault, and another to 
be the ſufferer. It is certainly very hard 
to conceive what real virtue ſuch maxims 
as theſe could produce; and we ſhall ſee 
their miſchievous tendency in ſeveral re- 
ſpects hereafter. : 


It is not difficult to point out ſeveral ge- 
neral maxims relating to morals, among 
modern unbelievers, which bear as un- 
friendly an aſpect upon human virtue, if 
the idea that was given of it in the firſt part 
of theſe Inſtitutes be juſt. Mr. Hume, 
the moſt acute of all modern unbelievers, 
confounds natural and moral qualities; re- 
preſenting virtue to conſiſt of any agreeable 
diſpoſition or accompliſhment, without diſ- 
tinction. Among the virtues, he particu- 
larly mentions wit, ingenuity, eloquence, 
quickneſs of conception, facility of expreſ- 
fon, delicacy of taſte, politeneſs, cleanlineſs, 
and even force of body. On the other 
hand he excludes from the rank of virtues 
humility and ſelf denial, ſaying that they are 
rejected by men of ſenſe, becauſe they ſerve 
no manner of purpoſe. | 
+ 3 15 n 


mean, unreaſonable, and deſpicable thing, 
Agreeably to theſe maxims, Mr. Hume 
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Spinoza alſo ſpeaks of repentance as 1 


ſpeaks of a certain degree of pride and /elf 
valuation, the want of which is a vice, and 
the oppoſite to which is meanneſs. It is 
poſſible, indeed, to explain theſe terms ſo as 
to vindicate Mr. Hufne's aſſertions; but if 
we collect his meaning from all that he has 
ſaid upon the ſubject, it is impoſſible not to 
conceive that he intends to ſtigmatize as a 
vice, that which is recommended in the 


| goſpel as an amiable virtue, as peculiarly 


pleaſing in the fight of God, and what even 


right reaſon approves. 


Mr. Chubb conkiics the whole buſineſ; 
of criminality to acts which affect the com- 


munity. He ſpeaks of it as unworthy of 


God to reſent any blaſphemies againſt him- 


ſelf, and he treats with nearly the ſame in- 
difference all injuries to private perſons only. 


Bolingbroke alſo ſays, that all the ſanctions 
of the law of nature affect men collectively 
conſidered, and not as individuals. So low +: 
an opinion had Mr. Chubb of the excellent 

| and 
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and truly rational morals of our Saviour, 
that he ſcruples not to aſſert, that all the 
alteration he made in Judaiſm was for the 
worſe, that thoſe precepts by which chriſti- 
anity 1s peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, are leſs 
perfect than thoſe which prevailed before, 
and that they are inconſiſtent with the wel- 
fare and happineſs of mankind. 


The obligation of 8 and integrity 
ſeems to have been very weak in the minds 
of ſeveral unbelievers. Hobbes advanced 
that that idolatry to which a man is com- 
pelled by the terrors of death, is not idolatry. 
Others have adopted the ſame maxim, and 
have even ridiculed chriſtians for dying 5 
martyrs to the truth. 


The 0 chat were made for vice by 
the Stoics, have likewiſe been adopted by 
unbelievers of modern times. Lord Her- 
bert ſays, that thoſe perſons are not lightly 
to be condemned who are carried to ſin by 
their bodily conſtitution; and he particular- 
ly inſtances in luſt and anger. Such perſons | 


he repreſents as no more to be blamed than 
* a n 
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a dropſical perſon for his immoderate thirſt, 


or a lethargical perſon for his lazineſs and 


inactivity. He alſo apologizes for many 


vices, as not being committed out of enmity 


to God, but with a view to men's own par- 
ticular advantage or pleaſure, being choſen 
by them under the appearance of ſome good. 


He might not attend to it, but certainly 


there is no crime, for which this maxim 
will not furniſh an apology. 


The moſt obvious of all virtues, and thoſe 
of the moſt acknowledged obligation, are 
the ſocial ones. When any of the ſocial 


duties are neglected, ſome of our fellow- 


creatures are injured, and cannot forbear 
complaining; or ſeeking ſome method of 
redreſs. Indeed, without a tolerable ob- 


ſervance of ſocial duties, ſociety could not 


ſubſiſt. Public wrongs are always things 
of great notoriety, ſo that mankind cannot 


but attend to them, and be convinced of their 


malignant and deſtructive nature. Among 
all nations, therefore, we find a pretty juſt 
notion of the diſtinction between right and 
wrong ; and the dutics of ſociety have 
aw 
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always been the moſt generally practiſed. 
Put even this branch of the ſyſtem of mo- 
rals was exceedingly imperfect among the 
Greeks and Romans, and was by no means 
fourable to the ſentiments of a refined, 

generous, and extenſive humanity, which 
confiders all mankind as brethren, the com- 
mon offspring of one great and good parent, 
and admoniſhes us to do to others as we 


would that they ſhould do to us. 


The Greeks, in general, do not appear to 
have had any higher obje& than the good 
of their reſpective ſtates, or at moſt that of 
the community of Greeks. Even Socrates, 
when he directs his hearers to conſider all 
Greeks as brethren, ſpeaks of the Barbarians 
(by whom were meant all other nations) as 
their natural enemies; and he preſcribes 
ſuch rules of conduct with reſpect to them, 
as are not reconcileable to the common rules 
of humanity. It is well known to have 
been a maxim at Sparta, that probity and 
every thing elſe is to be ſacrificed to the 
good of the ſtate. Theſe Spartans, hav- 
ing conquered a neighbouring nation, the 

. Helots, 


Helots, kept them for ſeveral hundred year, 


be of double value. 


by Plutarch. Plato, in his book of laws, 


means to prevent their being born alive, or 
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in a ſtate of the molt abject flavery ; ang 
leit they ſhould grow too numerous, they 
frequently butchered them in cold blood; 
and their youths were not only connived 
at, but applauded when they killed them 
by. ſurprize, to enure them to the bloody and 
deceitful buſineſs of war. For with then 
a victory gained by artifice was reckoned to 


In moſt of the heathen ſtates we find 
cuſtoms utterly irreconcileable with hu- 
manity and virtue, particularly that of ex. 
poſing fickly children to be devoured by 
wild beaſts. In Sparta every child was 
examined by public in ſpectors, who deter- 
mined whether it ſhould be brought up or 
expoſed, and for this they are commended 


orders, that when perſons are paſt the age 
of having ſtrong children, they ſhould utc 


kill them after they were born. Ariſtotle 
alſo ſays, that there thould be laws to pre- 
vent the education of weak children. In ſe- 

veral 
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veral antient heathen nations, the aged and 
infirm were expoſed. Among the Perſians 
this was done without any ſcruple. 


At Rome it was the general cuſtom to 
leave their old and fick ſlaves to periſh on a 
certain iſland in the Tiber; and the favourite 
entertainment of the Roman people, for 
many ages, was the barbarous exhibition of 
gladiators, ſome of whom fought with each 
other, and ſome with wild beaſts. In this 
manner many hundreds of ſlaves, carefully 
trained up for the purpoſe, have been fa- 
crificed at one time. This was one of the 
horrid cuſtoms which owed its abolition to 
tne mild oo of CDI + 


One would have thought that compaſſion 
for the diſtreſſed had been ſo deeply rooted 
in the human heart, and had ſo much the 
ſinction of natural conſcience, that it could 
not have been in the power of philoſophy 
to exclude it from a ſyſtem of morals ; 
and yet thoſe great moraliſts the Stoics, 
adfolutely proſcribed it. Their wiſe man 

| muſt 
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portance to ſociety, and yet the maxims of 


was lawful if it was profitable, and Plato 
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no ſympathy. Epictetus, indeed, alloys 
a philoſopher to condole with his common 
friends in words, if that will afford them 
any relief ; but he bids him be very care. 
ful that, in reality, he feels nothing al 
the time. OY 


Some of the philoſophers recommend the 
forgiveneſs of injuries, but others praiſe 
ſpirit of revenge, particularly Democritus; 
and when Plato introduces Socrates as re- 
commending forgiveneſs, he ſpeaks of it az 
contrary to the ſentiments of the generality 


of the POOP OY: 


The oblicuciin of truth ſeems to be equal, 
if not ſuperior to that of humanity and 
compaſſion, on account of its obvious im- 


ſome of the philoſophers tended to under- 
mine it. The Stoics thought that lying 


ſays, that man may tell a lie who know: 
how to do it at a proper time. 


Having 


— 
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Having found the Greek philoſophers 
{ach looſe moraliſts with reſpect to the ſo- 
cial virtues above mentioned, we cannot 
expect from them any great ſtrictneſs with 
reſpect to the commerce of the ſexes. None 
of the philoſophers ever repreſented fimple 
fornication, eſpecially on the part of the 
man, as any vice at all, though its tendency 
is ſo pernicious to ſociety,” and the practice 
of it ſo much depraves the heart. Cato 
commended a young man for frequenting 
the public ſtews, and Cicero expreſsly ſpeaks 
of fornication as a thing that was never 
tound fault with. 


Hans of the 8 of the "REY and 
Romans, and eſpecially their religious cuſ- 
toms promoted a diſpoſition to lewdneſs. 
Some of theſe have been already mentioned. 
At Sparta, young women appeared naked in 
the public exerciſes, and when married wo- 
men had no. children, their huſbands were 
encouraged to lend them to other men, a 


cuſtom which Plutarch vindicates. This 


was alſo > to the doctrine of the 
Stoics, 


4 
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Stoics; and it is well known that that rigid 
Stoic, Cato of Utica, lent his wife to hi; 
friend Hortenſius. Plato, in his book of 
Laws, recommends a community of women, 
and he adviſes that ſoldiers be not beide 
with reſpe& to any kind of ſenſual indul. 
gence, even the moſt unnatural ſpecies of i, 
when they are upon an re 


i 
| 
| 


| Inceſtuous marriages were common in 
ſome Gentile nations, eſpecially Egypt and 
Perſia; but they were condemned in Greece 
and Rome. 


Let us now ſee what maxims relating to 
the mutual intercourſe of -mankind have 
been adopted by the more-celebrated of our 
modern unbelievers. Bayle ſays, that the 
prohibition of revenge 1s contrary to the 
law of reaſon and nature, and Tindal makes 

the doctrine of the forgiveneſs of injuries an 
objection to chriſtianity. This writer alſo 
ſpeaks very lightly of the gun of 
truth. 


— 


Unbelievers 
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Unbelievers in general make very light 
of the obligation of chaſtity, eſpecially Tin- 
dal and Bolingbroke. This laſt mentioned 
writer does not admit that adultery (which, 
in ancient heathen ſtates, was generally pu- 
niſhed with death) is a violation of the law 
of nature, and he ſays that polygamy is 
founded on the law of nature. Inceſt he 
admits to be unnatural, but only in the 
higheſt degrees, as between fathers and 
daughters, ſons and mothers; but concern- 
ing this he does not pretend to be very po- 
ſitive. 


If men do not feel and acknowledge the 
obligation of ſocial virtue, it cannot be ex- 
pected that they ſhould think themſelves 
under any reſtraint where the rights of 
others have no place. When the authority 
of God, and of the magiſtrate, are both out 
of the queſtion, the reaſons for purity and 
decency of conduct, derived from nature only, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to weigh much againſt 
the bias of inclination. To provide for a 
man's happineſs in this life was the great 
object of all the philoſophers .of antiquity ; 

„ and 
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made corporeal pleaſure only to be the ulti. 


mate end of man. 45 2 IT 


great drinkers. Cato of Utica was remark- 


the founder of the ſect, and Chryſippus 
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with reſpect to the commerce of the ſexes 
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and though ſome of them conſidered happi. 


neſs as conſiſting i in virtue only, and other 
in tranquillity of mind as well as of boch, 
Ariſtippus, and the Alexandrian ſchool, 


which was one of the laſt that was formed, 


The Stoice allowed Y very great in- 
dulgence of the ſenſes, and were generally 


ably addicted to this vice, ſo was Zeno, 


died in conſequence of drinking to exceſs at 
a facrifice. 


* 


The maxims of the heathen hiloſophers 


have been already mentioned, and their 
practice with reſpect to thoſe vices which 
are juſtly ſtiled unnatural was not leſs ex- 
ceptionable ; and though it is hardly cre- 
dible, yet theſe vices alſo had too much of 


the ſanction of ſome legiſlators and pile. 


phers, and were countenanced by the ex- 
ample of many of them. Xenophon informs 


; TY 
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us that ſodomy was encouraged by the pub- 
lic laws of ſeveral of the ſtates of Greece. 
It was more eſpecially ſo among the Cretans, 1 
in order to prevent their having too many 
children. Solon, one of the ſeven wiſe 
men of Greece, and the celebrated lawgiver 
of Athenggs forbad. this practice to ſlaves, 
which necoſſarily conveys the idea of his 
thinking it fit p- i free men only. Accord- 
ing to Cicerg, «the Greek philoſophers not 
only generally, racked, but even gloried - 
in this vice; and Plutarch informs us, that 
many parents would not ſuffer their children 
to keep th company of thoſe philoſo- „ 
phers, whaſſhretended to be fond of them. 
Diogenes was rema "I for indulging 
himſelf ir 11 ab 
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Kar according to pl 38 of the 1 | 
Cynics, to live according to natur. Theſe - Os j 
unnatural vices Were increaſed . a moſt - | | 
aſtoniſhing manner about the time of tlie | 
promulgation | of chriſtianity. , Seneca ſays, 
that in his time they were practiſed openly, 
and without f ſhame at Rome, 
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| When Pleaſue was confileredls the great 
end of living, and when the authority of 

© God and of conſcience was diſclaimed, it 
cannot be wondered that whenever this end 

of life was deſpaired of, life itſelf ſhould be 
abandoned, We therefore naturally expect 
that /e murder. ſhould, de regammended 
by the Epicuredhs, and other philo ſophers, 


whoſe principles Were ſimilar to theirs, 
when life ſhould become uxthen; and in 


this we are not diſappointe But it was 
chiefly recommended and practiſed by the 
Stoigs, who pretended to renounee pleaſure, 
as at act of heroiſm and magizggjmity. The 
uſual ſayihg of their gr raveſt phlſbſophers-on 
this ſubject was, Ia he houſe begfgnoaky, the 
door is open, and % may walß out; and 
hiſtory informs us, that many of the oſt 
eminent Stoies died by their own hands, 
ally the famous Cato of Utica, and 
Zeno, the founder, of the Stoics, who killed 
himſelf when hes * Was "ys ogy: after break- 
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Sometimes, indeed, theſe philoſophers 
talked in a different ſtrain, and adviſed per- 
| ſons not to abandon life, till God, Who 
12 bean! in it, ſhould . the ſignal; but, 


and Sin 00 1A Wi | wi 3 


and many ebene e Whatever the 
philoſophers might Mink, or practice, in 
this reſpect, the legiffators « of antiquity did 
not adopt the fame maxims. For, in ſe- 
veral ancient ſtates, we find ſelf- murder 
branded by #rignominious treatment of the 
Tough. and 0 ther penalGies. 


7 — 


If we 16bk into the writings of many of 
the modern unbelievers, we ſhall find them 
as little reſtrained in their pleaſures while 


they live, and as little ſcrupulous with re. 


ſpect to abandonigg life when it becomes 
diſagreeable to them. Helvetius, in his 5 
celebrated treatiſe, De / Eprit, repreſents 
the love of pleaſure as the voice of Got; 
and leſt we ſhould miſtake his idea of plea- 
ſure, he ſays, t at it it is of two kinde only ; -- 
* = cone 
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conſiſting either in the gratification of tlie 
ſenſes, or in procuring the means of gratify.. 
ing them. He alſo ſays, that it is not agree. 


able to good policy to repreſent : ollantry 


(under which derm he includes commerce 
with married women) as à vice in a moral 
ſenſe. Indeed the deſign This whole trea- 
tiſe is to de Nee Refs conſiſts in ſen- 


ſual pleaſure, and wiſdom k in R it. 


Modern nabelieve hs bet univerſally 
advocates for ſeſf murder, and Mr. Blount, 
who wrote the Oracles of reaſon, both re- 
commended it, and practiſed it upon him- 


ſelf. The fame has been the end of many 


other unbelievers. 


Such having been the ſtate of the bes- 


then world, we ſhall ſee the propriety of 


4 hoſe : deſcriptions of it which we find un 
le Een parts of the New Teſtament, and 
; Which are ſuſpected by many perſons, who 

have not a fufficient knowledge of antient 


times, to be hyperbolical and exaggerated. 

gh every corruption of genui 
chriſtianity as tended, as will be ſhow in 
its 
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its proper place, to debaſe the, ſpirit of it, 
and to defeat the great purpoſe of it, in re- 
forming the world, and promoting purity 
of morals; the corruption was never fo 
nat even in the darkeſt ages of popery, 
the belief of it was more favour- 
able to Virtue than the belief of the pre- 
vailing doctrines of the 'heathens at the time 
of the promulgatianſof* chriſtianity, We 
often complain, an þ very juſtly, of the 
corruption of the times ; and ſuch com- 
plaints were neyer more particularly loud 
than in the period preceding the reforma- 
tion; but the corruption was ſtill ſhort of * 
that Which (as we learn from the heathen 1 
writers themſelves) generally prevail, in 


the 1 world, 


. * —— 
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Peter, king of the Gentiles * 
that they walked in laſetviouſneſs g, fs, ere 71 
of wine, revellings, banquetings, ang abomii 


ble rdolatries. And the * Pau ay = 
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greedineſs . There are alſo many other pal: 
ſages in * writings of Paul, which re- 
preſent the ſtate of the heathen world as 
exceedingly corrupt in red; and it was far 


from'being in the way of being 


the philoſophy of thoſe times, 
4 f 4+ "4 = x . 


. , * 8 wt 
'E ſhall the leſs wo der at cle im- 


48 perfect ſtate of morals, both with 
reſpg& to theory and practice, We he 
wor when we conſider tha; they were 
of kiſhte of thoſe great ſanctions of uk 


F 4 Tt ority and mice government of 
Bad, e as extending to a life beyond 
; We find mite of the belief of a 
© a ſretribution in the earlier © 
e | world ; . We judge of 
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from the repreſentatioh of t 

whom only we mult look for the real g 

nions gf the vulgax, and the maxims off 
popular religion: W ſhall find that, about 
the time of the EMieſt e poets, the 
popular notion of a fùtre Hate was ſuch as 
could be of no farthifuf®than to reſtrain 
the greater kinds of Frits, but that it 
7 coulg, furniſh Sa etives to aim at any 


posts, _— 


au I, and real excellence. 


Accord, poets, the ſtate of the 


belt men aſſer Ah was very melancholy, 
and p n e the charm- 
ing deſeriptionsqh Wa ich mg ſometimes give 
of it. In Ham Achilles in the Ely 
ſhades tells NIyffes, Tho 1 repreſented, as 
meeting hin ere, * Wh " 
ruſtic on ear , ſerving a poor: man 1 fog 0 
and having bur ſcanty fare, than a 
cinpire over the dead. * 

Land as ' theſe popular notions of a fü 
ture ſtate wel the. Greeks al * 
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impreſſ⸗ | |; | ben, but by liſtening to the 
traditions of their parents, or the ſongs of 
their poets, or by gazing at the pageantry 
which was exhibited al heir religious myſ. 
| teries. There 3 0 
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N proviſion in any 
king theſe things the 
gurſes, delivered to the 


common people, by perſons for whoſe cha- 
ractex r they had a ref] eat 1 
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44 * jet᷑t came to be canvaſſe 
— 14 * | 
by the philoſophers, who rejected the tra- 
14 ditions on which the 
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2881 ax belief was | 
founded, the doctrine 2 fufhre ſtate was 
firſt doubted of, and theti . 8crally di 
beljeved and diſcarded, AA 6 1 


dering 
that ſlender evidence th 


| de is for this doc- | 
trine e on n the $i, er of thegight of nature 
Wit 1 the ſhould have 


e el ſea that all leg have 
ry fame turn among modern 
unbelievers, who have rejected the autho- 


rity of revelation, which is the great ſup- 
port of the 
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All the Hakan cilolopher# not except- 
ing Socrates himſelf, ſpeak with great un- 
certainty concerning a future life. One of 
the laſt things he faid to his friends; Who 
attended upon him at*the time of his death, 
was, 1 am ing to die, and you conti- 
nue in life, ut which of us ſhall be! in a 
« better ſtate is know to none but God.” 
Beſides, this philoſophge ſpeaks of a future 
ſtate as the privilege of thoſe only who addict #\ 
themſelves to philoſophy, and fays that 
the ſouls of the wicked tranſmigrate into 
bodies of ignoble er als; while the better 
kind of men, W are not philoſophers, 
inhabit the better kind of animals. Cicero 
in his philoſophical treatiſes, in which, 
howeyer, he only profeſſes to contend for 
the m * opinions, and gps, not 


private CORY to o his e 
quite contrary ſtrain, or ar? 
Ay” poſſible uncerinng 


a7 
The Stoics de 10 general, beuge a 14 
ture life, but it w $ OF 


they ſuppoſed that the fouls of men, and 
of brutes alſo, having been originally part | 


-.. heathen philoſophe - 


5 life are exceedingly weak. . That on which 


derived from the do 


Nate. is 1 a ene | 


to make the fame obwgus uſe of it, in 


; \.# | ” 15 4 
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"op" 


of little or no uſe in a moral reſpect. Foz | 


of the common ſoul of the univerſe, would, 
at length, be abſorbed it to it gain, and 
conſequently that all ſeparals conſciolſneſ 


would be loft, 


* * 


The PIERS te We N by the 
in proof of a future 
they ſeem to have laid the greateſt ſtreſs was 

dige of Pre-exiſtence, 
and Cicero, in his reaſogs upon this ſub- 
ject, aſſerts that bike otils of men have | 
exiſted from all et en On this notion 18 


i Fa at we acquire g this | 


. Miken philoſophers bei 2 
future lite, in the ſame manner as chriſtigss 


believe in i hey could not have failcy,, 


ſtrengthening the ſandfic ng of virtue, and 
* . * ſafporting 
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ſupporting them under the troubles of I life, 
and the fear of death. But all the moti N 
to virtue on which they lay any ſtreſs, are 
iltogether independent of the conſideration 


of a future life, being derived from the - 
intrinſic excellence of virtue, and its com 


life, 2 C5 tough we . many as eee. 
of their fopics of conſolation | to their friends 
in des and of their own ſoliloquies in 

o ces, we find nothing in thei? 

A 4 ches to the joyful en 41 
a be argument they 
miverfally have . "© 


Nath « cannot be formidabf wo 


Yoice, as 3. th A opinion 1. 
nents ; ſo that let a man have ac 
cd, death, according to t ſein, was the. 


mir ation of all his 1 of 5 


Pr e the oldeſt of 1 
Greek eee rejects the notion of 
x ; future. 


* THE pros 


are puniſhments as a vain terror. Plato, 
ſometimes adopts the repreſentations of th 


. poets in this cafe, and at other times rejedy 
them, as conveying too frightful an idea of 
a future ſtate, Cicero not only diſavous, 
but even ridicules the doctrine of future 
pypiſiments, and he repreſents it 25 th 
n 


IE opi- 
n of all the philoſophers, that he Gods 
are never angry, and that they are ifKapable 
of f hurting any body. | 


: "It muſt alſo be obſerved, 1 0 2pgp this ſubjea, 


| 1 8 


that the doctrine of tranſmigration, which 
was ths belief F n heathen nations, 


The au Gremaill had a notion of 4 
future ſtate 2a and of certain brutal " 


Uncertain 


a 
— — 


88 
* 


bo 13 
bs, 


os brio. 


ncertain and impef 
tons of a future ſtate among the Greeks 
ind Romans, we find little or no remains of 
them about the tirhe of the promulge tion 
of any + In that learngd id | 


1 el, [both b the philoſo- 
phers and the vulgar. This was chiefly 
owing to th@@Gpretended ſcience of thoſe 
days; and the Era of the declefifion of the 1 
traditional opinions at Rome is Hell known 
to have been the ee of t 
philoſophy into 


the 5 men of ; 
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lieved. Bolingbd ke ſays, that the belief 
of a e e was 1 by many Who 
| and philoſo- 
iS. that it was confidered $doubtful ad 
uncertain by the reſt of tem, and thak it = 
had been ſo much blended with fables, that | 
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opinion. 


Ie Was i opinion of Bolingbroke bimfel, 
Wh whole man is diflolved at death, 
fe Ftaiply had no hope of a reſffre. 
ciok; and though he acknowledges i it may be 
uſeful to mankind to believe the doctrine 
of future rewards and puniſh E nts,. yet he 
fays, it is a fiction, having a 


tion in nature and reaſon; ; ay. | both he and 


led edge of God, ul of 
human e and he doctrine of a future 

7 from obſervation, 
ither that this 


| 7 a mere rage. in order to get rid of 


revelation, or Elſe, thak theſe unbelievers 


themſelves were not ſufficiently aware hoW 


much 


much the ſerious belief a future life 
dependg*upongthe belief of revelation, and 
7 conſequently: tow much that belief would 
be ſhaken when the grounghon which it had 
been built was removed. #4 or after fejed- 
ing revelations or Mme time, they ha ' 
nerally given up 18 belief which, at firſt; 
they profeſſed to have in the moral govern- 

ment of God here or hereafter ; and at pre- 4 
ſent there are T believe, very few unbe- 
lievers in revelation, 'who will pretend to 
have any ſerious expectation a future 
life. In foreign countries this fag 
rioug and they are therefore generafhy called 
Atheiſts ; and, 2 when che goctrind of 


a nes me 2 is” * Anden nen may al moſt 


free thinking and le deliiy, peaking at it 
of a future dad Can certainty, then with 


belief. Veen the Warpolida 'of a future 
life, he ſays, that thoſe who die in theig 28 


# — - . 
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youth will no be called to judgment, nor 
thoſe who ack a Tow part inglife. In an. 
other place he repreſents ir as abſolutely ] 
doubtful, whether the ſoul periſhes with the 
body, or ſubſiſts after it; and at the ſame 
time he deelarcs that, iffithe ſgul be periſh: 
able with the body, there can be no place 
« for argument with regard to a future ſtate 
« of exiſtence to men, or of a future retri. 
- *# bution; becauſe when the human frame 
re is once diflolved ; by death, the man my 
* to ders and i is no more.” 


Mr. 3 directly argues againſt 
dofrines of a providence, and a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, Thoſe, ſays 

he, are vain reaſoners, and inverh the order 
of at Hie ho, inſtead of regarding this 
We preſent ſcene of things, 
As the fole "ob; p of their contemplation, 
render it a paſſage to fmething farther ;\ 
and yet, he ſays, that t 10 Je who attempt to | 
diſabuſe men of their prejudices in favour 
of a future ſtate, may, for ought he knows, | 
be good reaſoners, but he cannot allow 


them 
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them to be good citizens or politicians; 
ſince they free men from reſtraint upon their 


paſſions, and make the infringement of the 
laws of equity and ſociety in one reſpect 
more eaſy and ſecure. | 
|. 

would obſerve, in this place, that the 
inference I draw from theſe obſervations 
reſpecting the moral maxims of unbelievers, 
is not, by any means, that there are no good 


moral characters! in that claſs of men. As 


it is well known that many perſons are much 


worſe, ſo there are others, no doubt, much 
better than their principles. The conduct 


of men is greatly influenced by principles 
which they do not avow, and the operation 


of which they do not diſtinctly perceive ; "4 
its and diſpoſitions, 


and alſo by early habit 
which a& mechanically, and independently 
of any declared principle. But as far as 


avowed principles have any effe& (and their 


effect on the minds of thoſe who attend to 
them muſt be of ſome moment, and that 


continually increaſing) their real operation, 


as well as their tendency, muſt be unfavour- 
able to virtue. 
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| Perſons who have had a chriſtian educa. 
tion, mf continue to act, in a great mea- 
ſure, upon chriſtian principles, after they 


become nominal unbelievers; eſpecially if a 


virtuous and decent conduct have become 
habitual to them, if temptations to a& 


otherwiſe be not very ſtrong, and if they ad 


1 df 2 c Jp 
without much reflection. But I own, that 
I do not ſee how I can have the ſame de- 
pendence upon a man's acting a truly vir- 


tuous and diſintereſted part,' eſpecially in a 
caſe where a conſiderable riſk muſt be run, 


with reſpect to fortune or life, whether he 
believe a future ſtate or not ; eſpecially if 
he have time to reflect on the hazard that 


he runs with reſpect to things of the moſt 


importance to him. If, however, an un- 


believer ſhould ſacrifice his fortune, or his 


life, in a good cauſe, which I do not ſay is 
impoſſible, it would give me a very high 
idea of the force of good habits, and mecha- 
nical propenſities in him, but a proportion- 
ably low opinion of his underſtanding. It 


would argue ſuch a weakneſs of intellect, 


or ſuch inattention to his known intereſt, 


as I ſhould not preſume. to find' in any man. 
| 155 x In 
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In order to gain my intire confidence, I muſt 
ſee a man's reaſon, his EE, and his baſe 
fions, all leading __ lame oye" 


But the uſe that I would make of the 66. 
ſervations above-mentioned, is to ſhew that 
we are not to expect either c/earneſs or con- 
fitency of moral principles upon the light of 
nature; and therefore that, as far as clear- 
_ neſs and conſiſtency of ſuch principles are of 
importance to mankind (and no doubt they 
muſt be of great importance) they furniſh 
an evidence of the great expediency, if not of 
the abſolute neceſſity of divine revelation, 
without which ſo important an advantage 
was not to be expected. 

Whatever we may now think of the /uf- 
 ficrency of the light of nature, ſome of the 
moſt intelligent of the heathen philoſophers 
were not inſenſible of the darkneſs in which 
they were involved, and expreſſed the ſenſe 
they had of the want of ſome divine illu- 
mination. There are ſeveral remarkable 
expreſſions of Socrates and Plato to this 
N | Socrates, ſpeaking of the corrup- 
ON R2 tion _ 
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tion of his times, faid, that there was no 
hope of amending mens morals, unleſs 


God ſhould be pleaſed to ſend ſome other 
«« perſon to inſtruct them; and Plato ſays, 


that © whatever is right, and as it ſhould 


be, in the preſent evil ſtate of the world, 
can only be ſo by the particular inter- 
« poſition of God.” Socrates meeting Al- 
cibiades, as he was going to a temple to 


pray, endeavoured to convince him that he 


knew not what to pray for as he ought, till 
God ſhould diſpel the darkneſs of his mind, 
and ſeems to refer to ſome inſtructor, whom 

God might ſend for that purpoſe*. To men- 
tion no more inſtances, one of the ſpeakers 
in the celebrated dialogue of Plato, relating 


to the laſt ſcenes of the life of Socrates, 


ſpeaking of the uncertainty in which they 
were, with reſpect to the doctrine of the 
immortality of the ſoul, concludes, that it 

is beſt to follow that opinion which ſhould 
appear to be the moſt probable, after their 

moſt diligent enquiry ; unleſs they. could 
have a ſtill more ſure and certain conduct, to 


— 


* Clarke's Evidences of natural and revealed religion, p. 201, &. _ 


n 


carry 


\ 
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carry them through this life, ſuch as a di- 
vine diſcovery of the truth would be. 


The later Platoniſts and Pythagoreans 
were ſo far from thinking divine commu- 
nications to be either needleſs or incredible, 
that after the promulgation of chriſtianity, 
they themſelves pretended to frequent im- 
pulſes and inſpirations, and had recourſe to 
their initiations, and various magical cere- 
monies, in order to procure them. It was, 
moreover, the general opinion of the hea- 
thens, that Orpheus, and others of their an- 
tient poets, wrote by a divine afflatus. 


It is alſo a conſideration of great impor- 
tance, that when the authority of the old 
traditional religion was worn out, ſomething 
of the' ſame poſitive nature was wanted to 
ſupply its place. The reaſon of mankind 
was by no means ſufficient for this purpole. 
When the paſſions of men are ſtrongly 
engaged, and a favourite gratification is in 
view, reaſon inter poſes with little effect; 
whereas a poſitive precept, | coming from- 
 achnowledged authority, might have real 
_ -R; - 
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weight. Beſides men are ſeldomm at a loi. 
to find excuſes for their favourite indu]- 
gences, and they will define virtue in ſuch 
a manner, as to make their own vices 
either not criminal at all, or to be ſo in 4 


very flight degree. 


* 


We have ſeen that, in fact, this was the 
caſe with the antients, in the moſt en- 
lightened ages of the world; and it is re- 
markably the caſe with modern unbelievers. 

| Nay, though the tendency of ſome vices, 
eſpecially thoſe which conſiſt in the irregu- 
lar indulgence of the ſenſes, is, no doubt, 
highly injurious, debaſing the very ſouls 
of men, and laying a foundation for great 
evils and diſtreſſes, hoth to individuals and 
ſociety, and this at no great diſtance; yet 
the minds of men areNo blinded and infa- 

tuated by theſe vices, that though they 
may think and act juſtly in other reſpects, 
they cannot, or will not ſee thoſe conſe- 
quences, but perſiſt in making plauſible 
apologies for the moſt flagitious conduct. 
How deſirable then is it, that the wiſe pa- 


rent of the human race ſhould interpoſe, and, 
; by 
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by his expreſs authority, forbid thoſe prac- 
tices, which he ſees to be d we 
rious we us, 


If we attend but for a moment to the 
ſentiments and conduct of mankind, we ſhall 
be convinced that the ten commandments, the 
plain rules of conduct laid down by our 
Saviour, and the authoritative denuncia- 
tions of the apoſtles, are of infinitely more 
ſervice to the cauſe of virtue, than all that 
men uninſpired of God could ever lay, or 
write upon the TOs 


What is the great guardian of ſobriety and 
chaſtity among us? Certainly not reaſon, or 
philoſophy, which has generally made very 
light of the ſanctions of thoſe virtues, but 
ſuch commands as theſe, T hou fhalt not com- 
mit adultery, Ex, xx. 14. Whoremongers and 
adulterers Gad will judge. Be not deceived, 
neither fornicators, nor adulterers, nor abuſers 
of themſelves with mankind, nor drunkards, 
ſoall inherit the kingdom oo God, 1 Cor. vi; 
4 1900! OR es, 

; R 4 333 A _ 
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A reverence for God is not preſerved 
upon the minds of men by the ideas they 
naturally have of the awful ſanctity of every 
thing belonging to that great being, who is 
the maker, preſerver, and judge of all, but 

buy ſuch precepts as theſe, 7 hou ſhall not tale 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain, For the 
Lord will not hold him guilileſs that taketh bis 
name in vain, Ex. XX. 7, the expreſs com- 

mands of Chriſt, 1 ſay unto you ſwear not at 
all; and the advice of the apoſtle James, 
Above all things, my brethren, ſwear not. 


Even our lives and properties are, in 
many caſes, more effectually ſecured by the 
precepts, T hou alt. not commit murder, Thou 
Malt not ſteal, and the ſolemn declaration of 
the apoſtle, Neither thieves, nor covetous, 
nor extortioners, ſhall inherit the kingdom of 
God, than by any ſenſe that men, inflamed 
by avarice, or revenge, can be ſuppoſed to 
have of the value of life, and the natural 
right which every man has to it, and to his 
goods lawfully acquired, Dh > 


If 
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If theſe obſervations be juſt, and I doubt 
not but that the recital of them will impreſs 


upon the minds of all perſons, who have a 


ſufficient knowledge of human nature and 
of the world, a conviction of their truth, 
divine revelation muſt have been a matter 


of great importance, if it had been nothing 


more than the interpoſition of a competent 


authority, in favour of thoſe rules of conduct 


which right reaſon might haye inveſtigated, 

but which reaſon, in a variety of circum- 
ſtances, might alſo have evaded; and it ought 
ever to be conſidered, that, in proportion to 
the real value, uſefulneſs, and conſequently 


deſirableneſs of poſitive or revealed eligion, 


is its antecedent credibility, 


Upon 'the whole , ſuch was the actual ſtate 


of the heathen world, that it cannot ſurely 


be doubted; but that divine revelation was 
highly expedient, and even neceſſary, for the 


reſtoration. of en and e, 


Without pretty juſt notions of God, and 
his moral goyernment ; without a fatisfac- 
tory eee of our duty and future 

expectations, 


Sa — ans; 1 


expectations, we ſhould have been little 
better than brute animals. At leaſt, a man 
deſtitute of this knowledge mult be inca. 
pable of theſe exalted ſentiments, and that 


- dignity of conduct, which render him an un- 


ſpeakably greater and happier being. And, 
fince we are naturally capable of theſe im. 
provernents, nothing but a ſufficient degree 
of knowledge being requiſite to the attain- 
ment of them ; the nobleſt end of human 
nature ſeems to be defeated in a ſtate of 
groſs ignorance. It is like fixing a plant 


In a ſoil where it cannot find its proper 


nouriſhment, and for want of which it can 
never flouriſh, ſo as to be what it Was 0 


ble of being. 


| Por, admitting that it may not be abſo- 


lutely impoſſible for the divine being to 
ſuffer an intire race of rational creatures, and 
the moſt conſpicuous inhabitants of ſuch a 


world as this, to become wholly degenerate 
and depraved, ſo as never to anſwer the 
important purpoſes for which they ſeem to 
have been made, there certainly can be no 


impropriety 1 in his interpoſing to check that 


depravity, 
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lepravity, by communicating to them that 
:nowledge, which alone is wanting to effe& 
ſo great and benevolent a purpoſe, 


Now let us form what idea we pleaſe of 
the natural powers of the human mind, it 
is hardly poſſible not to be ſatisfied, from a 
juſt view of the ſtate of morals in the hea- 
then world, that it was morally impoſſible they 
ſhould ever have recovered even that degree 
of uſeful religious knowledge, of which they 
ſeem to have been formerly poſſeſſed, and 
much leſs that they would ever have made 
any important additions to their original 
ſtock. In ſuch a ſtate of things, the expec- 
tation of ſome divine interpoſition mult, 2 
Priori, have been even reaſonable, on account 
of its being ſo exceedingly ſeaſonable, and 
advantageous. We may almoſt ſay, that 
ir became the great and good parent of the 
human race to afford his creatures and off- : 
fring that aſſiſtance, which, in their ſitu- 
ation, they ſo much wanted, and which 
they were not erbte of procnring for | 
themſelves, 5 5 
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OBSERVATIONS PREVIOUS TO THE EXAMTNATTIo 


.. OF THE PROPER EVIDENCES OP REVELATION, 


8E CTION 


Of the nature and ,uſe | of miracles, 


COME may think it not ſuitable to the 
wiſdom of God, to leave his creatures 
in need of occaſional affiſtance. A being | 
of infinite wiſdom, they ſay, would make 
his works ſo perfect at firſt, as never to 
want it. But the only reaſon why it is wiſe | 
in men to aim at this is, becauſe they can- 
not always be preſent with their works, or 
becauſe it would be troubleſome to attend 
to them. Alſo, their being preſent, or not 
preſent with their works, 1s of no conſe- 
quence 
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quence to their operation. Whereas God 
i; already every where preſent, and as he 
conſtantly ſupports all the laws of nature, 
the changing the courſe of it implies no ad- 
ditional attention or trouble. 


Beſides, . it is of the utmoſt importance 


to the great ends of the rational creation, 


that the Almighty maker ſhould be confider- 


as preſent with his works. For any 


thing that we know, therefore, the beſt of 


ll ſchemes may be that in which the di- 


vine agency and interpoſition are never 
wholly ſuperſeded; and though, as was 
hhewn before, it be wiſe, and even neceſſary 
to eſtabliſn general lavus, yet occaſional de- 


uniformity. 


With reſpe& to men, and perhaps all 
ther moral agents, there ſeems to be an 
erident propriety in the divine being excit- 


ernment by occaſional depariures from the 
laws of nature; for by this means we more 


ations from them may contribute more to 
promote the ſame great end than a perfect 


ing their attention to his preſence, and go- 


ealily + 


* 
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eaſily preſerve a juſt ſenſe of our connec. 
tion with, and dependence upon Odd. 
Whenever. any appearances become Quits 
uniform, and conſtant, they ceaſe to ſtrike; 
inſomuch, that it is very poſſible even for 
nations of mankind, who have never been 
taught any thing concerning God, to pak 
their whole lives, in the view of all the 
wonders of ereation, without ever raiſing 
their thoughts to the great author of all, 
| Whereas, if the uſual connection of cauſes 
and effects be interrupted, and things hap- 
pen contrary to their fulleſt expectations 
founded upon long experience, their atten- 
tion is immediately rouſed, and they can 
not be ſatisfied till they underſtand both the 
efficient and final cauſe of ſo ſtrange an ap- 
pearance, that is, without knowing both what 
produced it, and for what reaſon it was pro. 
duced. And a little reflection muſt ſatisf 
them, that he only who ordained and eſtas 
bliſhed the courſe of nature, can alter it. 


Whenever, therefore, the courſe of m- 
ture is interrupted, by the performance 


of a real miracle, men may be ſure that 
the 
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the immediate finger of God is in it; and, 
therefore, that their attention ought: to be 
excited bo rs 


. ala ſpeaking, indeed, it is improper 
to ſay that the laws of nature are violated 
in working of miracles, becauſe they. are 
no more than the effect of an adequate 
power in nature, exerted. at proper ſeaſons. 
It may be compared to a man's relieving a a 
fly, or any ſmall inſe& ſtruggling with dif- 
ficulties inſurmountable by itfelf. But this 
view of miracles by no means affords any 
objection to the uſe of them that is here 
contended for, ſince whatever demonſtrates 
the interpoſition of a power ſuperior io human, 
muſt be referred to the operation of God 
mediately or immediately, nor is it pothble 
that any ſyſtem of religion ſhould have a 
ſtronger ſandion than ſuch works as theſe. 


Some, indeed, have advanced, that there 
is no natural or neceſſary connection between 
miracles and doftrines. But though this 
might have been urged very ſeriouſly by the 
antient t Jews or Pagans, who believed: in 

„ magic, 
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magic, we need not ſcruple to ſay that; in 
this age, it muſt be moſt egregious trifling, 
and that it does not deſerve any reply. At 
leaſt it will be time enough to conſider this 
objection, when ſome perſon ſhall be pro. 
duced, who ſhall ſeriouſly ſay, that he be. 
lieves the miracles, but not the doctrines. 
Spinoza himſelf, as Mr. Bayle aſſures us, 
faid to his friends, that “ if he could be 


convinced of the reſurrection of Lazarus, 


«© he would break his whole ſyſtem in pieces, 
« and readily embrace the common faith 
© of chriſtians.” 


It may alſo be alledged as an argument | 


for the uſe of miracles, that the more ge- 


neral is the corruption of religion, and con- 
ſequently the more neceſſary revelation is, 
the leſs capable men are of perceiving the 


internal proofs of the excellence of a divine 


religion, and therefore the more occaſion 


they have for external proofs, ſuch as mi- 


racles afford. . 


It i 4s ; poſlible- cli thats may bs iel. 


and, 
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and, their powers far exceeding ap, they 

may exert them in ſuch a manner, as that 
to us the appearanee will be the ft as of 

a divine interpoſition. But ſuch an abuſe 
of ſuperior powers would be ſo fatal, that. 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that a wiſe and good 
being would permit it. Indeed, if this 
were the caſe, the divine being would leave 
himſelf no certain method of making his 
own power and deſigns known to his crea-, 
tures, whatever occaſion there might be 
for his interpoſition; as it would not be in 
their power to guard themſelves from art- 
ful and malicious beings, who might take 
pleaſure in miſleading and confounding 
them. If ever, therefore, ſuch beings be 
permitted to work | miracles, we may de- 
pend upon it that they will be i circum 


ſtanced, that it will be in the power of men 


of virtue and good OR: to dis- 
cover the cheat. iy 


üs the 185 A: it is not in g 
the leaſt degree probable, that any being, 
beſides the ſupreme, ever worked a real 
miracle; i and, bonſequently, that all the 

Vox. L ee: wonders 


I 
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wonders 1 in which God himſelf has not "mM 
concerned have been the effects of artifce 
and deceit, ſo as to impoſe upon none but 

the ignorant and the credulous ; and that 
men of underſtanding, who have opportu- 
nity of making proper inquiries, may [ce 
e an 3 882 en 


SECTION II. 
Of the nature of the evidence for revelation, 


TATURAL religion being that know- 
| ledge of God, of our duty, and fu- 
ture expectations, which we acquire from 
our obſervations on the uſual courſe of na- 
ture, revealed religion may be defined to be 

the knowledge, relating to the ſame ſub- 
jects, which we acquire from interruptions 
of the uſual courſe of nature, by the inter- 
poſition of the God of nature, the ſole con- 
troller of the laws which he himſelf has 
eſtabliſhed, Now the w evidence that 
S LOS 5; Were 
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there has been any ſuch interru ption in the 
uſual courſe of nature, or that any real 
- miracles have been performed, muſt be the 
zeftimony of thoſe who had an opportunity of 


examining the facts, in the ſame manner as, 
by our own obſervation, and that of others 
together, we acquire a knowledge of the 


laws of nature themſelves. 


In ſome reſpotts/ Weser ifs 1 of 
revelation borrows aid from other conſider- 
ations, independent of human teſtimony, ſo 


as to be perfectly ſimilar to the evidence g 


for natural religion. The proper evidence 


for natural religion ariſes from preſent ap- 


pearances, the doctrines of it being nothing 
more than the concluſions we draw from 
them. Could we poſſibly account for every 


thing that we ſee in the world around us 
without the ſuppoſition of an uncauſed be- 


ing, there would have been no foundation 


for natural religion; but not being able to 
account for what we ſee without ſuppoſing * 
the exiſtence and agency of a ſupreme be- 
ing, we are under a neceſſity of admitting 


that there is ſuch a being, and * 


85 . Iy 
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ly of aſſenting to every other article of na- 
tural religion. 


In like manner 2 variety of preſent ap. 
pearances may be conſidered as ſo many 


ſtanding evidences of ſeveral leading arti- 


cles in revealed religion; becauſe, unleſ; | 


we admit that the divine being has inter. | 


| poſed in the government of the world, in 


ſuch a manner as the hiſtories of the Jewiſh | 


and chriſtian revelations aſſert, it, is impoſ- 


ſible to give a ſatisfactory account of the 


known ſtate of the world in paſt and preſent W 


times ; as, for inſtance, that ſuch a ſyſtem | 
as Judaiſm ' ſhould have been eſtabliſhed, 
and ſuch a religion as chriſtianity ſhould | 
have had that ſpread in the world, which | 


all hiſtory ſhews that it had, in ſuch eir- 


cumſtances as the ſame hiſtory informs us 
both the profeſſors of that religion, and the 


world in general, chen were. : 


I In fact, 3 telclnden itſelf 
is ultimately the ſame with this, being re- 
duceable to the method of judging from 
known and even preſent appearances. | For | 


+ the 
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the reaſon why we are influenced by it, and 
act upon it, in any particular caſe, is that, 
from our knowledge of human nature, we 
have found that, fo circumſtanced, it never 
| has deceived us; ſo that human nature muſt 
be changed before ſuch teſtimony could be 
fallacious. For the ſame reaſon, all hiſto- 
rical evidence 1s ultimately an appeal to pre- 
ſent appearances. For if things in time paſt 
had not been as they repreſent, the informa- 
tion we now receive Nee gte them, could 
not have been en to us. 


The argument from prophecy is of a 
mixed nature, reſting, in general, upon the 
teſtimony of the friends of revelation, that 
ſuch prophecies were actually delivered a 
ſufficient time before the event, and upon 
the teſtimony of general hiſtory, and the 
preſent ſtate of things, for the accompliſh- 
ment of them. Many of the ſcripture pro- 
phecies, however, even in the Old Teſta. 
ment, and 'almoſt all thoſe of the New, 
are univerſally! acknowledged” to have been 
_ publiſhed Eee to the. events Ser hop 
eee 0 
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Theſe three kinds of evidence for the 
Jewiſh and chriſtian revelations, viz. from 
teſtimony, from preſent appearances, and from 
prophecy, I ſhall conſider in the order in 
which they are here mentioned. 


SECTION u. 


of the importance of 88 and th us 
vil of miracles. | 


INCE one principal evidence of reye- 
lation depends upon human teſtimony, 
IJ ſhall firſt conſider the importance of it, 
and then lay down ſome. general rules for 
eſtimating the value of it. 


The 3 part of our knowledge has no 
other foundation than teſtimony ; and even 
when the proper foundation is of a different 
kind, our faith is much ſtrengthened by 
means of it. For. inſtance, when we our- 


{elves form any rational concluſion from 
| Appearance 


\ 
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appearances, „as that there is a God, we are 
much confirmed in our belief, by finding that 

many other perſons have drawn the ſame 
concluſion, either from che ſame * 
ances, or from _ other, 


Beſides, the knowledge on which we act 
every day depends chiefly upon memory, or 
our recollecting and believing that we once 
ſaw the evidence of the truths which may 
not now be obvious to us. For no perſon 
can pretend to be able at all times clearly 
to demonſtrate every propoſition to which 
he gives his firmeſt aſſent. Now belief, 
which depends, upon recollection, is ſome- 
what fimilar to that which depends upon 
etimony. In one caſe we believe that we 
ourſelves have ſeen a thing to be what we 
now apprehend. it to be, and in the other 
caſe we believe that other ee, have ſeen 
it to be ſo. 

We ought not, therefore, to think lightly 
of the nature of faith in revelation, becauſe 
it is an hiſtorical faith, and depends upon 
buman teſtimony; for the ſame i is the founda+ 

f 8 4 . tion 
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teſtimony (ſince this, alſo, muſt be liable to 
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tion of the greateſt, and moſt * "= 
of human AN i in 


5 If we il to pere tone | 
the actual weight and effect of different 
kinds of evidence, we ſhall be convinced 
that the evidence of teſtimony is adapted 


to give as much ſatisfaction to the mind of 1 
man as any other kind of evidence. No 


perſon, I believe, who has read hiſtory, has 
any more doubt of there being ſuch a city as 


Rome, of there having been ſuch a perſon as 
Julius Cæſar, or of his having been killed 
there, than he has of the truth of the pro- 
poſition that 2 and 2 make 4. At leaſt, if 


there be any difference in the /ullneſs of Per- 


2 on in theſe two caſes, it is altogether 1 im- 


perceptible ; and any perſon would, in fact, 
venture as much upon the truth of che one, 
as 895 that of the other. | 18 


7 hough it be true, tan” in theory, 


that there is fome ſmall degree of uncer- 
tainty in every ſingle teſtimony, which can 


never be wholly removed by any ſubſequent 


the 


* 
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the fame kind of uncertainty) yet there is 
ſo a degree of uncertainty, and a ſource! of 
miſtake, in drawing iconcluſions from ſelf- | 
evident truths, and eſpecially when the chain 
01 nne is of brenn W 280 


ei ahi Nat 8 which tutti. 8 
mony naturally has with mankind, we can- 
not but conclude that any thing may be 
proved by it, except ſuch things as are con- 
tradicted by ſuperior evidence, and ſuch is, 
certainly, that of our own ſenſes, compre- 
hending not only our immediate percep- 
tions, but even neceſſary concluſions from 
thoſe perceptions. How incredible, there- 
fore, ſoever, any fact may be à priori, ſince, 
if it be not abſolutely impoſſible, it may be 
true, ſo alſo a certain degree of hiſtorical 
evidence muſt be ſuffcient to prove the 
truth of it. ing en 1024 | 


We 2 5 Wy 8 e ery of, 4 
connection between their ſentiments, lan- 
guage and conduct, by ourſelves; and know- 
ing, by our own. conſeiouſneſs, that a re- 
gard to wah is a natural, and very ſtrong 

- PRIDE 


principle in the human mind, we take it 
for granted that the ſolemn declarations of 


our diſpoſition to give credit to human 
teſtimony, unleſs we can diſcover ſome 


_ favour of miracles, or of there ever having 
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others are founded in truth; and the gene- 
ral experience of human veracity confirms 


reaſon for ſuppoſing that thoſe who give us 
any information were either deceived them- 


ſelves, or were much intereſted i in deceiy. 
ing others. 1171 470 


a e indeed, has advanced, that 
we ought not to liſten to any evidence in 


been a departure from the laws of nature, 


becauſe every ſuch evidence is contradicted 


by our own conſtant experience, of the abſo- 
lute uniformity of the laws of nature. 


But, with reſpect to paſt facts, this is 
taking for granted the very thing to be 
proved, becauſe it is aſſerted by the friends 


of revelation, that the courſe of nature has 
not always proceeded without interruption, 


but that, for great and good purpoſes, the | 


divine author of it has not configed him- } 


ſelf | 


. 
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ell to it, but has occaſionally departed 
from it. In reality, therefore, all that 
Mr. Hume has advanced, with reſpect to 


this caſe, is that there have been no mi- 
aculous events becauſe there have been 


none. At leaſt, it is judging from the ex- 
perience of one age, againſt the expreſs teſti- 
mony of former ages, and in a caſe in which 
there is no contradiction between them; 


fince both may be equally true. For the 


courſe of nature may be perfectly uniform 


now, and yet may not have been ſo, in all 


caſes, ee 6 


But let us 3 that we lived in the 
age in which the firſt miracle was ſaid to 
be performed, and that there Was no pre- 


tended evidence of any thing like it having 
happened before. In this caſe our conſtant 
experience of any * of events can 
only be a foundation for a reaſonable, ora” 


certain degree of, expectation, that the ſame 


courſe will be continued, and by no means 
amounts to any thing like a demonſtration 
that the ſame courſe will always be conti 
nued. The uſual operations of nature, we 


have 
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have ſeen, are only different modes of the 
divine agency; but though the divine being 
has thought proper to act in a perledh 


of time, it cannot follow from thence, that 


that mode of operation; unleſs our req. | 
ſoning concerning him and his agency be 
quite different from our reaſoning concern- 
ing other intelligent beings and their agency; 
and in this caſe there can be no mn 
for ſuch a difference. 

Beſides, if there be a God, and if the 
world, in its preſent ſtate, have not been 


eternal, there muſt have been a time when 


the divine being did properly interpoſe, ſo 


as to form both it, and the plants and ani- 


mals which are peculiar to it; and if there 
has been but one proper inter poſition in any 


period of time paſt, there may, according 
to Mr. Hume's own method of winden 


be another. bins iind od His 


— 


It would alſo follow from Mr. Hume's | 
| W that m7 new fact in philoſophy 


muſt | 
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muſt be abſolutely incredible, till we can 
ſe how it ariſes from principles, the ope- 5 
ration of which we have ſeen in other caſes; 
and ſo the king of Siam will be juſtified in 
giving no credit to the Dutchmen, who 
informed him that, in their country, water 
became ſometimes ſo hard, that it would 
eyen bear men and carriages; for, living in 
an uniformly warm climate, he had never 
ſeen any ſuch thing, and could not conceive 
that 1t was s poſſible. 


The riddle that the courſe of nature 
has been departed from, 1s the very ſame 
with that by which we judge when it is not 
departed from, and muſt be equally compe- 
tent in both caſes. For certainly the eyes, 
ears, and other ſenſes of men, are equally 
capable of judging concerning all things | 
which they are equally capable of perceiving. 
If a number of perſons could diſtinguiſh | 
their friend from all other men before he 
died, they muſt, being poſſeſſed of the ſame 
organs, be equally capable of diſtinguiſhing 
him from all other perſons after he ſhould 
be riſen from the dead. And whatever 
Fa 5 Mr. 
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Mr. Hume, or any other perſon, may pretend 


accounts of miracles, I doubt not but that 


ſuch teſtimony as this would have its Weight 
even with themſelves. * 


Nothing can be naturally more impro- 
bable than the caſe I have mentioned, viz. 
of a perſon riſing from the dead ; and yet I | 
do not believe that any perſon can be ſo in- 
credulous, but that, if only half a dozen 
perſons, of his own previous nomination, 
ſhould ſeriouſly report, that, having perfect- 
ly known a perſon who was ſaid to be riſen 
from the dead, and having converſed with, 
and examined him, they were ſatisfied he 
was no impoſtor, but the very fame perſon | 
with whom they had been acquainted be- 
fore, he would believe them ; ſo that his 
own real feelings would be ſuch a demon- 
ſtration of the actual power of teſtimony, as 


none of his ſophiſtry could evade. Now it 
will be ſhewn, that the evidence of the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt is even much more ſatiſ- 


factory than this; the witneſſes of it being, 


in crality, more uncxeeptionable, chan ſuch 


a8 
| 
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; any perſon would have previouſly nomi- | 


\ 


nated for the pur _ FOOTY ant TE J wh 


It is reality man that many 
propoſitions are, in their own nature, abſurd, 
and therefore that no evidence whatever can 


be of any avail to the proof of them. If, 


for inſtance, : a perſon ſhould do what I 
ſhould not be able to diſtinguiſh from a real 
miracle, pretending to prove by it that the 


ſun did not riſe yeſterday, to contradict ſuch | 


2 notorious hiſtorical fact as there is ſuch a 
place as Rome, or to refute ſo plain a pro- 
poſition as this, that 2 and 2 make 4, he 
will not perſuade me to admit any thing ſo 
contrary to experience, to common ſenſe, or 
to unqueſtionable human teſtimony. | 


Alſo, the great outlines of natural reli- 


gion, reſpecting the providence, and good- 


| neſs of God, and the great rules of human 


duty, though they be not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


demonſtrable, yet their very high degree of 


probability, and their great importance to 


mankind, give them ſuch a ſanction, that 


we ought not to ien to any evidence that 


would 


. 
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tradict himſelf. Whatever, therefore, hd 
aſſure ourfelves that he will alſo appear te 
make of himſelf. - He cannot appear 200g 


and merciful in one method of making him 
ſelf known, and cruel and unjuſt in ano. 


would tend to undermine them. We my 
take it for granted that God cannot con. 


clearly appears to be in his works, we may 


be in any revelation that he ſhall pleaſe t 


ther. Nothing, therefore, can be admittec 
as contained in any revelation, that ! is pre 
tended to come from God, which is contrar 


to the plain principles of natural religio | 
ok . demonſtrated. | 


Since; N there appear. to ha man 


difficulties on the ſubject of natural religion | 
and many of our concluſions have only a 


ſmall degree of probability im their favour, 
we muſt by no means take it for granted that 


ſuch concluſions are always juſt, but muſk 
expect that a revelation from God will diſ- 


cover many miſtakes, and eſpecially that it 
will ſupply many defects, in the * formed 


5 ſyſtem of natural religion. . 


— 


From 


been made, it may be ſeen, that we ought 
to be very far from relinquiſhing our rea- 
ſon, when we come to conſider the ſubject 
of revelation. On the contrary, then it is 
that we ought to make the moſt uſe of it, to 
ſee that we be not impoſed upon in a matter 
of ſo much conſequence to us. It is only 


reaſon, that we can diſtinguiſh between any 
two ſyſtems of religion that may be pro- 
noſed to us. It is by reaſon only that we 
can judge both of their previous probabi- 
lity, and-aMo of the poſitive evidence that 
is produced in favour of them. Let us, 
therefore, upon all occaſions, call to our aid 


the guide of life, and eſpecially ; in matters 


pect from him. 
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From the obſervations which have now 


by the help of that faculty which we call 


* 
* 
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that power which God has given us to be 


of ſo great importance to us as thoſe certain- 
ly are which relate to the will of God, what 
| be requires of \ us, and what we have to ex- 
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tradict himſelf. Whatever, therefore, he 


and merciful in one method of making him. 
ſelf known, and cruel and unjuft in ano. | 


as contained in any revelation, that is pre- 


a demonſtrated. 


1 difficulties on the ſubject of natural religion, | 
and many of our concluſions have only a 
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| ſuch concluſions are always juft, but muſt | 
expect that a revelation from God will diſ- 
cover many miſtakes, and eſpecially that it 


will ſupply many defects, in the * nine 
= ſyſtem of natural religion... 
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would tend to e them. We may 
take it for granted that God cannot con. 


clearly appears to be in his works, we ma 
aſſure ourſelves that he will alſo appear to 


be in any revelation that he ſhall pleaſe to 
make of himſelf. He cannot appear good 


ther. Nothing, therefore, can be admitted 
tended to come from God, which is contrary 
to the plain principles of natural religion 


Singe 1 W appear to many 


ſmall degree of probability im their favour, | 
we muſt by no means take it for granted that 
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From 


been made, it may be ſeen, that we ought 
to be very far from relinquiſhing our rea- 
ſon, when we come to conſider the ſubje& 
of revelation. On the contrary, then it is 
that we ought to make the moſt uſe of it, to 
ſee that we be not impoſed upon in a matter 
of fo much conſequence to us: It is only 


reaſon, that we can diſtinguiſh between any 
two ſyſtems of religion that may be pro- 
poſed to us. It is by reaſon only that we 
can judge both of their previous probabi- 
lity, and alſo of the poſitive evidence that 
18 produced in favour of them. Let us, 


the guide of life, and eſpecially i in matters 


pect from him. f 


From the obſervations which have now 


therefore, upon all occaſions, call to our aid 
that power which God has given us to be 
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by the help of that faculty which we call 


of ſo great importance to us as thoſe certain- | 
ly are which relate to the will of God, what 
he requires of us, and What we e have to ex- 


SECTION I. 


Rules for eſtimating the value of hunds 
teſtimony. 


HE plain rules for eſtimating the 
value of Angle evidences are the two 
following. Any thing, capable of being 
proved by mere teſtimony, 1s credible in 
proportion to the opportunity the witneſs 


had of being well informed concerning it 1 
himſelf, and his freedom from any bias 


that might make him wiſh to impoſe upon 


others. If the perſon who gives us infor- 
mation concerning any tranſaction, at which 
We ourſelves were not preſent, appears to be 


a competent judge of it, and have been in a 
ſituation in which he had the beſt opportu- 
nity of being rightly informed, and if there 
be no appeafance of its being his intereſt to 


deceive us, we give our aſſent ; but we heſi- 
tate, 


5 OF REVELATION. bh 
tate, in proportion to the doubts we enter- 
tain on either of theſe heads, 
The more perſons there are who relate the 
fame tranſaction, of which they are equally 
credible witneſſes, the ſtronger is the evi- 
dence for it. But the more perſons there 
are through whoſe hands the /ame narration 
is conveyed to us, the weaker i is the evidence. 
In this latter caſe, the witneſſes are called 
ependent ones; but in the former they are 
faid to be independent. Whatever imperfec- 
tion there may be in any one of a number 
of independent witneſſes, it is in part re- 
moved by the teſtimony of others; but every 
imperfection 1 in the original evidence is in- 
creaſed in proportion to the number of de- 
- pendent witneſſes, through whoſe hands the 
lame ſtory 1s tranſmitted, 
5 {is | A N Kei e 4 l 
The marks of a ſtory being related by 
a number of independent witneſſes, of full 
credit, is their agreement in the principal 
articles, and their diſagreement with reſpect 
to things of leſs Cconſequench. or at leaſt a 
e ö variety, | 
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variety, or diveriey 1 in their manner of te- 


The reaſon of this is, that to things of | 
principal importance they will all equally 


_ - attend, and therefore they will have their 
minds equally impreſſed with the ideas of 


them; but that to things of leſs conſequence 


they will not give the ſame attention, and 


therefore they will be apt to conceive dif- 
ferently concerning them. 


If a number of perſons agree very mi- 
nutely with reſpect to all the facts of any 
narrative, general and particular, and alſo 
in the order and manner of the narration, 


it will amount to a proof that they have 


agreed together to tell the ſame ſtory; and 
in this they will be ſuppoſed to have been 


influenced by ſome motive not favourable to 


the value of their teſtimony ; and beſides, 


having learned circumſtances one of ano- 
ther, they cannot be conſidered as indepen- 


dent of one another. All hiſtories which 


have been written by different perſons, 
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in all reſpects equally credible, agree in 
the main things, but they are as certainly 
found to differ with reſpect to thin 88 of leſs : 


OE: 


We likewiſe diſtinguiſh with reſpe& to 
the nature of the fac to which our aſſent is 
required, for we expect more numerous, 
more expreſs, and in all reſpects, more un- 
exceptionable evidence, according to the de- 
gree of its previous improbability, ariſing 
from its want of analogy to other facts al- 
ready known; and in this there is a grada- 
tin, from things which are antecedently 
highly probable, and therefore require but 
little poſitive evidence, to things which are 
utterly incredible, being ſo contrary to 
what we already know of the courſe of na- 
ture, and the author of it, Sam no evidence 
could CONVINCE us of it. 


If my ſervant mould tell n me that, as he 
was paſſing through a certain place, he ſaw 
a friend of mine, who I knew had buſineſs 
in that neighbourhood, and the character 
of my ſervant was ſach that I had never 

* 3 5 known 
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known him to tell me a wanton lie, I ſhould 
readily believe him ; and if I had any thing 
to do in the caſe, I ſhould, without heſita- 
tion, act upon the ſuppoſition that what he 
told me was true. But if the ſame ſervant 
ſhauld ſay that, coming through the ſame 
place, he ſaw another of my friends whom 
I knew to have been dead, I ſhould not be- 
eve him, though the thing 3 in itſelf was not 
| naturally impoſſible; and if ten or a dozen 
perſons of our common acquaintance, per- 
| ſons of knowledge and curioſity, ſhould, 

1 independently of one another, ſeriouſſy in- 
N form me that they were preſent themſelves, 
and had no doubt of the fact, I might be- 

luieve it. 


1 It Follows, however, from this em. 

| tion, that miracles require a much ſtronger 
teſtimony than common facts. The latter 

are analogous to ſuch other facts as are the 
ſubject of every day's experience, ſo that we 
are continually expecting ſuch things, and 
they are never any ſurprize to us ; whereas 
the former are contrary. to that analogy, 
and are therefore uns expected, 


* 
* 
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By t the help of theſe maxims I ſhall now 
proceed, to examine the evidence of the 
Jewiſh and chriſtian revelations, ſhewing 
how far they are in themſelves credible or 
incredible upon the whole; then examin- 15 
ing the evidence which has been produced 
in their favour, and laſtly confidering ſome 
particular objections which have been made 
to them, 


SECTION v. 


Of the antecedent credibility of the Fewiſb 

gnd C briſtian revelations. 

HE belief of the Jewiſh and chriſtian | 

revelations; which have ſo cloſe a 
connection that they muſt ſtand or fall to- 
gether, is to believe that the divine being 
has, from time to time, interpoſed in the 
moral government of the world; having, 
upon ld important occaſions, ſpoken 


to mankind by perſons called prophets, in 
. 1 * . order 
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various truths, of the greateſt moment to 
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order to give them information concerning 


them, and to reclaim them from. vice and 
wickedneſs; and that many perſons have 


wrought inconteſtible miracles in proof of 


their having received a commiſſion from 


God for this purpoſe, | 


In the hiſtory of the Jewiſh religion we 


are informed, that the divine being made 


choice of one particular nation, the poſterity 
of Abraham, by Iſaac and Jacob, as the prin- 
cipal medium of his communications to 
mankind ; making eſpecial proviſion againſt 
their falling into idolatry, and making their 


temporal proſperity manifeſtly to depend 


upon their adherence to his worſhip. 


In the hiſtory of the chriſtian religion, 
we are informed that, after many pꝓredic- 


tions, which did, in fact, raiſe the expecta- 


tion of the Jewiſh people, and, in ſome 


meaſure, alſo, that of the reſt of mankind, 
concerning a very extraordinary perſon, 
who ſhould be in a more eminent manner 


diſtinguiſhed by God, for the benefit of men, 


ee 
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Jeſus Chriſt (whoſe character and hiſtory | 
ſtrictly correſponded to thoſe prophetic de- 
ſcriptions) was born in Judea; that he re- 
ceived from God a power of working mira- 
cles, in a more illuſtrious manner than any 
other prophet who had gone before him; 
that he inculcated the great duties of natural 
religion in their full extent, with the expreſs 

promiſe of a reſurrection from the dead, 
and an everlaſting life of happineſs, to all 
who ſhould believe and obey his doctrine; 
and that, after living an irreproachable and 
mott uſeful life (being a perfect pattern of 
the moſt genuine piety and benevolence, and 
of a proper moderation without auſterity, | 
with reſpect to all the things of this life) 
he was put to death by the Jews and Ro- 
mans; but that he roſe again from the dead 
on the third day, as he himſelf had foretold 
that he ſhould; and that he aſcended to 


heaven in a viſible manner. 


/ 
8 | 


We are alſo informed, in the ſame hiſtory, 
that after the reſurrection and aſcenſion 
of Jeſus Chriſt, perſons appointed by him, 
with the title of apoſtles, and many others 
e 
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this life, and of life itſelf, they preached the 


atteſt upon their own knowledge; particu. 


according to their works; when he would 
moſt amply reward all the virtuous and 


great number both of Jews and Gentiles 
goſpel, converted to the belief of chriſtianity, 


ſecution on this account, and even courage- 
oully died martyrs. to their faith, and chriſ- 


of his diſciples, had the power of working 
miracles in his name; 3 that, at the riſk of | 
every thing that was valuable to them in 


goſpel ; publiſhing in all places the hiſtory | 
of Jeſus Chriſt (the fame that is contained in 
the books called goſpels) as what they could | 


larly reciting his doctrines, precepts, and 
promiſes; and aſſuring all men, that he 


would come again, with a commiſtion from 
God to judge the whole race of mankind, 


good, eſpecially thoſe who had been ſufferers 
in the cauſe of righteouſneſs and truth, and 
that he would inflict an adequate puniſh- 
ment on all the wicked. | 
X aan if theſe hiſtories be true, a very 


were, in conſequence of this preaching of the 


many of them ſuffered long and ſevere per- 
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tianity kept continually gaining ground in 
the world, as Jeſus Chriſt had foretold. 


This is a general idea of what is contained 
in the Jewiſh. and chriſtian revelations, all 
the particulars being found in the bible, 
which is a collection of ſuch books as con- 
tain the moſt authentic account of thoſe re- 

velations; being written, as is pretended, by 
men who themſelves had received communi- 
cations from God, and who were witneſſes 
of the moſt important of thoſe tranſactions 
of which they give an account. 


Now, before we examine the evidence on 
which our belief of the particulars which 
| have now recited reſts, it is proper to 
conſider how far the account is in itſelf 
credible z by which I now mean, whether it 
be capable of being proved at all; and, if 
it be, what kind of evidence is neceſſary to 
procure to it the aſſent of realtinabis ind 
thinking men. ; 


That ſuch a revelation, and miracles in 


proof of it, are Poſh ble, cannot, I think, be 
| — a 1 
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diſputed, fince the fame being who made 
the world, muſt neceſſarily have it in his 
power to interpoſe in the government of it; 
and not only to reverſe the laws of it, but 
even to deſtroy it, if he ſnould think proper, 
The only queſtion, therefore, is whether 

there could be a ſufficient reaſon for ſuch an 
interpoſition as has been deſcribed. But 
fince goodneſs has been ſhewn to be the 
characteriſtic of the divine being,' ſuch a 
revelation muſt, à priori, appear credible, in 
proportion to its being uſeful and ſeaſon- 
able. If the ſtate of things before revela- 


tion was ſuch as made. it highly expedient, 


at that particular juncture, in exact propor- 
tion to that expediency, it might even have 
been expected; and it would have been ex- 
pe ged with abſolute certainty, by any being 
who was a proper judge of the real withc 
and ſeaſonableneſs of it. 


No that ſuch a {revelation was in fat 


Highly expedient, has been ſufficiently 


ſhewn already, in the view which has. been 


given of the ſtate of the heathen world ante- 


cedent to it; for without it mankind were 
actually 


' 
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actually involved in the grofſeſt ignorance 
concerning their maker, and alſo concern- 
ing many important moral duties, and the 
ſanctions of virtue in a future life; and, 
in conſequence of, this, they were abandon- 
ing themſelves more and more to the moſt 
deſtructive vices. 62 02H 


That God ſhould ſuffer his offspring of 
mankind to fall into ſo deplorable a fitu- 
ation, is only one branch of the complaint 
concerning the introduction and prevalence 
of evils in general; and ſo long as goodneſs 
appears, upon the whole, to be the govern- 
ing principle of the divine being, they ſhould 
lead us to look for, and expect with confi- 
dence, a remedy for theſe and all other evils; 
and we may aſſure ourſelves, that ſuch a 
remedy will be provided, as ſoon as ever 
theſe evils ſhall have anſwered the benevo- 
lent intention of him who has appointed, 
or permitted them. 


80 far, erde was ſuch a revelation 
2s I have been deſcribing from being in- 
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credible, 4 priori; that, ſince it has been 
proved to have been highly defrable, thoſe | 
of mankind who had a juſt idea of their 
ſituation, and of the character of the ſu- 


preme being, might have been led to expe, 


or at leaſt to wiſh for ſome extraordinary 
interpoſition, to fave a ſinking world, to 


reſtore the knowledge and worſhip of the 


one true God, and to provide more effectual | 
ſanctions of virtue. 


OF REVELATION. 


FF 


RELIGIONS, DERIVED FROM TESTIMONY, 
AND ESPECIALLY THAT OF ITS FRIENDS, 


SECTION & 


Of the authenticity of the books of ſeripture. 


chriſtian being highly probable, or not 
unlikely to be true, what we have to do, in 


tion of them, may be depended upon. In 
other words, we are to inquire whether the 


contain a faithful hiſtory of facts. For, if 
what we there read be true, the divine be- 


Taz EVIDENCES OF THE JEWTSH AND CHRISTIAN |» 
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CH revelations as the Jewiſh and 


order to aſcertain their proper credibility, is 
to conſider whether the accounts of mira- 
cles, ſaid to have been wrought in atteſta- 


books, which we uſually call the fſeriptures, 


ing has unqueſtionably: interpoſed in the 
enen 
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government of the world, and many per- 
ſons, in proof of it, have worked the moſt 
undeniable miracles; having performed ſuch 
things as no men could have done, except 
they had been authorized and impowered by 


him who appointed the laws of nature, and 
who alone can ſuſpend or control them. 


Now it may be ſhewn that, according to | 
all the rules of judging concerning the ya. | 
lue of teſtimony, we muſt admit the truth 
of theſe hiſtories, if the books themſelves 
be genuine, that is, if they were Written by 
the perſons whoſe names they bear, or in 

the circumſtances in which the contents of 
them repreſent them to have been written; 
if, for inſtance, the books of Moſes were 
Written by Moſes, or, which is the ſame 
thing with reſpect to their credibility, if 
they were written by any perſon who copied 
from, or digeſted what he had written, 
though they might add ſome circumſtances 
of later date; or indeed if the chief of their 
contents were written by any perſon who 
Was contemporary with Moſes. The book 
of Joſhua will alſo be genuine, if it was 
either 
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either written by Joſhua himſelf, by any 
of his cotemporaries, or by any perfon who 
lived within a ſufficient time after his death, 
ſo as not to be unacquainted with the tranſ- 
actions of which he gives an account. The 
ſame obſervation may be made concerning 
all the remaining books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and likewiſe thoſe of the New ; be- 
cauſe ſuch perſons as the apoſtles, or their 
cotemporaries, were (as will be ſhewn at 
large) in circumſtances, in which they 
could not poſſibly have been impoſed upon 
themſelves, and alſo in which, we cannot 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, they could be under the 
influence of any ſufficient motive to attempt 
to impoſe upon others, 


Now, that the .books of ſcripture are 
genuine, we have, in all reſpects, the ſame 
reaſon to believe, as we have to receive any 
other antient writings as genuine; as that 

the books of Homer, for inſtance, were | 
written by Homer, thoſe of Thucydides by 
Thucydides, thoſe of Tacitus by Tacitus, 
or any other of the moſt celebrated antient 
writings, by their reputed authors, or their 
Vor. I, G- - -* eotent 
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cotemporaries. In all theſe caſes, the proof 
is ſimply this, that ſuch writings have been 
quoted and referred to, as the works of 
their reputed authors, or their cotempora. 
ries, by ſubſequent writers, without any 
conſiderable variation, to the preſent time, 
| Nay, we have much ſtronger evidence for 
the authenticity of the moſt important of 
the books of ſcripture, than we have for 
that of any other writings in the world; 
becauſe they are much oftener quoted, and 
referred to, in every age, from the very 
times in which they were written, quite 
down to the preſent ; which has been ow- 
ing to nothing but the very great credit 
they have gained, in conſequence of their 
being conſidered as of the greateſt impor- 
| tance to mankind, 
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Indeed, ſo convincing has been the evi- 
dence of the authenticity of the books of 
ſcripture, that it has been almoſt univerſal- 
ly allowed, by thoſe who have hated and 
oppoſed the ſyſtem of religion which they 

contain. Neither the Jews, for inſtance, | 
nor any early writer among the heathens, 
who 
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who undertook to controvert the principles 
of chriſtianity, ever intimated that they had 
ſo much as a doubt concerning the ge- 
nuineneſs of the books which contain an 
account of it. The four goſbels are particu - 
larly mentioned by Julian, and a very con- 
ſiderable part of the contents of them are 
quoted by Celſus. Accotdingly, theſe, and 
other early oppoſers of chriſtianity, admit 
the truth of the hiſtory in general, without 
excepting what is miraculous in it; aſcrib- 


ing theſe wonderful works either to the > 


agency of ſome evil ſpirit, or endeavouring 
to account. for them in ſome other manner, 
in which the mam pad of the divine be- 


nights not be en 


It affords an argument exceedingly fa- 

vourable to the authenticity of the books 
of the New Teſtament, that they were very 
ſoon tranſlated into various foreign lan- 
guages, and that a multiplicity of copies, 
both of the originals, and of theſe tranſla- 
tions, were likewiſe preſently diſperſed into 
all parts of the LOW world, which at that 

35 time 
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time abounded with men of reading and 
curioſity ; and that all our preſent copies, 
both of the originals and of theſe tranſla- 
tions, agree with one another, and with the 


quotations made by antient writers from 
them, in every thing material. We have, 


therefore, all the reaſon in the world to 
conclude, that theſe books have not been 
materially corrupted, notwithſtanding the 
various readings, and other errors of ſmall 


conſequence, by which all antient writings 


have ſuffered in the ſame proportion; and 
which were, indeed, unavoidable, unleſs 
every particular tranſcriber had been pre- 
vented, by a miracle, from making any 
miſtake, which was by no means neceſſary 


for any valuable purpole. 


It is only upon the leading facts in the 


goſpel hiſtory that the truth of chriſtianity 


is founded; ſo that if the books of the 
New Teſtament come to us in ſuch a ſtate, 
as to contain a ſufficiently credible account 
of the miracles which Chriſt wrought, of 
the doctrines he taught, of his death and 


reſurrection from the dead, and alſo of the 


miracles 
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miracles and preaching of the apoſtles, and 
the manner in which their doctrine was re- 
ceived by the Jews and Gentiles, at the firſt 
promulgation of it, they are quite ſufficient 
to induce us to live and die as becomes 
chriſtians, having a full aſſurance of a fu- 
ture judgment, and of a ſtate of retribution 
after death. And no corfuption of the 
books of ſcripture, defigned or undeſigned, 
can be ſuppoſed to have vitiated them fo 
much, as not to have left them even far 
more perfect than this great purpoſe and uſe 
of them requires, 


It is alſo to be obſerved, that the contro- 
verſies in which chriſtians began to be en- 
gaged, even before the publication of the 
books of the New Teſtament, and eſpecially | 
about that time, and from thence to the 
_ preſent day, are of great moment to eſtabliſh 
their authenticity; ſince the writers in all 
thoſe controverſies conſtantly appealed to, 
and expreſsly quoted the books of ſcrip- 
ture; and in all the writings which are come 
de to us, we find the texts they quoted, 
in every thing material, the ſame as in our 


. 93 | preſent 
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preſent copies, ſo that we may depend upon 
it, that the principal books of the New 
Teſtament are the genuine productions of 
the perſons, and of the age to which they 


are uſually aſcribed. And from this it will 


be made to appear, that they ſupply a ſuf- 
ficient evidence of the facts on which the 
chriſtian hiſtory 1 is founded. 


The particular teſtimonies of antient 
writers, Chriſtian, Jewiſh, and Heathen, 


which demonſtrate the authenticity of the 


books of the New Teſtament, have been 
produced at full length by Dr. Lardner 
and, as it would be too tedious to recite fach 
particulars in this place, I mult refer my 


readers to his moſt valuable work, intitled, 


The Credibility of the goſpel hiſtory. They 


may aſſure themſelves, however, that, not- 


withſtanding the authenticity of ſome of 
the books has been queſtioned, there never 


was any doubt with reſpect to any of them, 
except to the epiſtles of James, -and Jude, 


the ſecond of Peter, the two ſmall epiſtles 
of John, that which is inſcribed to the He- 
brews, and the book of Revelation, The 
4 authority 
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authority of the four goſpels, the book of 
Acts, and the reſt of the epiſtles, was never 
called in queſtion. It is true, indeed, that 
ſome of the Jugaizing .chriſtians having 
conceived an averſion to St. Pau}, had no 
opinion of his writings, but they were never 
denied to be his. Alſo ſome of the early 
chriſtians rejected the genealogy of Chriſt, 
and the hiſtory of the miraculous concep- 
tion, as related in the goſpels of Matthew 
and Luke, but they do not appear to have 
been numerous, nor was their opinion of 
long continuance, 551 


Beſides, we are by no means to infer, that 
becauſe ſome early chriſtians rejected any 
particular opinion or | fact contained in any 
of the four Evangeliſts, they did not there- 
fore think them to be the genuine writings 
of the perſons whoſe names they bear. For 

though they were ſatisfied that they wrote 
thoſe things, they might think them to be 
ur miſtaken. We find, in the hiſtory 
of the Acts, that the opinion of a ſingle 
apoſtle did not always paſs uncontroverted ; | 
and with ang to- Any thing except the 

leading 
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leading facts, ſuch as were mentioned above, 
and which have. never yet been queſtioned 
by any perſons who call themſelves chriſ- 
tians, any difference of opinion among the 
apoſtles, or others, is of no moment what. 
ever, with reſpe& to the proper evidence 
of chriſtianity, 


With reſpect, however, to all thoſe books 
of the New Teſtament, the authenticity of 
which has been queſtioned, the arguments 
in favour of them are conſiderably ſtronger 
than thoſe againſt them. It is not certain 
who was the author of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, but if it was not written by 
St. Paul, which ſeems to be the more pro- 
bable opinion, yet it was certainly written 
in the apoſtolical age, and by ſome perſon 
-- of authority in the chriſtian church. The 
goſpel of Matthew was, perhaps, written in 
Hebrew, for the benefit of the Jewiſh con- 
verts; but either Matthew himſelf, or ſome 
other perſon of the ſame age, muſt have 
tranſlated it into Greek, the language in 
which we now have it; ſo that, with reſpect 
to * thing of importance, it is of the 

a ſame 
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ame value as the original Hebrew would 
bare been. The book of Revelation was not 
received in all chriſtian churches for ſome 
time; but afterwards it gained univerſal 
credit, and its authority is now juſtly con- 
fdered as of the higheſt rank. The reaſons 
ſor which it was diſregarded by ſome are, 

indeed, ſufficiently obvious, and appear to 
be of no manner of weight, as they aroſe 
chiefly from the doctrine of the millenium, of 
which ſome antient heretics were thought 
to avail themſelves too much. 


There can be no doubt but that the canon 
of the Old Teſtament was the ſame in the 
time of our Saviour as it is now; nor could 
it have been corrupted materially after the 
return of the Jews. from the Babyloniſh 
captivity, on account of the ſect of the Sa- 
maritans, which took its riſe about that 
time. For theſe people profeſſed the ſame 
regard to the ſacred books with the Jews 
themſelves, and were always at variance 
with them about the interpretation of the 
ſeriptures. The Samaritan copy of the 
Pentatuch is now in our hands, and except- 


ing 


. En 
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ing ſome numbers, in which the different 
copies and tranſlations of all antient writings | 
are peculiarly ſubject to vary, and a fingle 
text, in which mount Gerizim and mount 
Ebal are interchanged, it. is the very ſame 
with the Jewith copy. Not long after 
this, the books of the Old Teſtament, he. 
ginning with the Pentatuch, were tran. | 
lated into Greek, and diſperſed, by means 


of the Jews, into almoſt every . of the 
known world. 


There is not the leaſt probability that 
any change, worth any man's attempting | 
to make, or in the leaſt affecting any prin- 
cipal point of the Jewiſh religion, was made | 
during their captivity ; which, however, 
was not ſo long, reckoning from the time 
of the deſtruction of the city by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but that many of thoſe who re- 
turned from it had a perfect remembrance 
of the temple of Solomon, which had been 
burned in the ſiege by Nebuchadnezzar; for 
they wept when they ſaw how much the new 

* temple was inferior to it; and can it be ſup- 
poſed but that ſome of theſe people would 
6 have 
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bare taken the alarm, and a ſchiſm have 
been occaſioned, if any material change 
had been attempted to be made in the con- 
litution of the law, or the contents of the 
ſcred books. 


Leaſt of all, can it be ſuppoſed that Ezra 
would, at that particular time, have intro- 
duced the injunction on which he laid fo 
nuch ſtreſs, about putting away all their 
frange wives. In his circumſtances this 
meaſure muſt have appeared exceedingly 
hazardous, conſidering how many perſons, 
eren among the prieſts themſelves, had 
contracted ſuch marriages, how confider- 
able they were by their birth and alliances, 
and conſequently how many enemies the 


fad, in fact, that this meaſure did meet 
vith the moſt violent oppoſition, produced a 
aſting diviſion among themſelves, and made 
them incur the hatred and ill offices of all 
their neighbours. | Beſides, fince many of 
tie prieſts, who muſt have known as much 
of the law of Moſes as Ezra himſelf, were 

Wo. highly 


ſews would thereby make themſelves. We 1 
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highly exaſperated at this proceeding, the 
would never have ſuffered him to publit 
that as one of the laws of Moſes, which the 
knew to be a mere forgery. 


If we go farther back into the Jewiſ 
hiſtory, we ſhall ſtill be unable to pitch up 
on any time in which any material chang 
in the ſacred books could have been at 
tempted, with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſ 
It was one of the moſt earneſt 1inſtruQtons 
Moſes himſelf, that the book of the lay, 
copy of which was lodged in the ark, ſhoul 
be the ſubject of conſtant reading and me 
ditation in every Ifſraelitiſh family; and 
was expreſsly appointed that it ſhould b 
read publicly every ſeven years, at the feal 
of Tabernacles, Deut. xxxi. 9, 13; and th 
Levites, who were diſperſed through all th 
twelve tribes, were particularly appointet 
to ſtudy and to explain it to the reſt 0 
the nation; and, notwithſtanding the time 
of defection and idolatry, they were neve 
intirely without prophets, and even man) 


thouſands of others, who continued firm in 
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de worſhip of the true God, and there- 


bre muſt have retained their regard to the 
cred books of the Law. 


As to the alarm of king Joſiah and his 
wurt, on finding a copy of the Law in the 
emple, it may be accounted for many ways 
ktter than upon the ſuppoſition of that 
king the firſt copy of all, either impoſed 
won the king, or impoſed by him upon 
the people; neither of which could poſſibly 
hure been effected. It is not improbable, 
Wiut that this particular copy might have 
keen the original one, which had been taken 
tut of the ark, and miſlaid, in ſome former 
dolatrous reign ; and the paſſages which 
they read might contain ſome awful denun- 
cations againſt idolatry, to which they had 
ven but little attention before. What- 
wer we may conjecture with reſpect to this 
urticular fact, it can never be thought in 
the leaſt probable, that a nation ſo prone to 
dolatry as the Iſraelites were, from the time 
their ſettlement in the land of Canaan to 
theBabyloniſh captivity, ſhould either forge, 
or not detect and expoſe the forgery of 
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books pretending to ſo high authority, and 
ſo hoſtile to their favourite propenſity. 


Upon the whole, the Jews have, no doubt, 
acted the part of moſt faithful and even 
ſcrupulous guardians of their ſacred books, 
for the uſe of all the world in the times of 
chriſtianity. After the laſt of their pro- 
phets, Malachi, they admitted no more books 
into their canon, ſo as to permit them to 
be read in their ſynagogues, though they 
were written by the moſt eminent men in 
their nation; it being a maxim with them; 
that no book could be entitled to a place in 
the canon of their ſcriptures, unleſs it was 


written by a prophet, or a perſon who had 
had communication with God. 


That the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament 
have not been materially corrupted by the 
Jews ſince the promulgation of chriſtianity, 
notwithſtanding it is thought that, out of 
enmity to chriſtianity, they attempted it in 
a few paſſages, (though it was more with 
reſpe& to the Septuagint Greek than the 
original Hebrew) i is evident from the many 
. 


I 
tures, concerning the humiliation and ſuf- 


with the Jews. Theſe paſſages, therefore, 
we may aſſure ourſelves, would have been 


upon, if it had been in their power, or in 
their inclination to do it. 


All the books of ſcripture have alſo 
many internal marks of their being the 
genuine production of the ages in which 
they are ſaid to have been written, as they 
contain ſo many alluſions to particular per- 
ſons, places, opinions, and cuſtoms, which 


hive exiſted in thoſe times ; and the hiſtori- 
cal incidents which the ſacred writers oc- 
caſionally mention, are ſufficiently agreeable 
to other authentic accounts ; the variations 
being- no greater than ſuch as are to be 
found in other genuine hiſtories of the ſame 


chriſtianity has alſo been particularly illuſ- 
trated by Dr. Lardner. 
SECTIO N 
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prophecies ſtill remaining in their ſerip- 


ferings of the Meſſiah, in which the chriſ- 
tians always triumphed when they diſputed 


the firſt that the Jews would have practiſed 


are known, from other allowed hiſtories, to 


period. This branch of the evidence of 
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5 truth of the Jewiſh and chriſtian religions 


tinued courſe of miracles performed by Je- 
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the chriſtian revelation. 


8 it for granted that the books 
. of ſcripture are the genuine pro- 
ductions of the perſons and times to which 
they are uſually aſcribed, I ſhall proceed to 
conſider the value of the evidence which 
they contain, for thoſe facts, on which the 


depends, beginning with the latter. 


We find in the books of the New Teſta- | 
ment, and eſpecially the four Evangelifis, 
and the book of Acis, not only that twelve | 
perſons who are called apoſtles, but that 

thouſands of others were witneſſes of a con- 


ſus Chriſt, during the whole courſe of his | 
miniſtry; eſpecially that he was actually put 


\ 
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to death, od that great numbers of perſons 2] 
had the moſt ſatisfactory Nridence that he 
roſe again from the dead, as he himſelf had 
foretold. "Theſe were perſons Who had at- 
tended upon him conſtantly, and had had 
the faireſt opportunity of inquiring into the 
truth of the facts. Many of theſe witneſſes 
of the miracles of Chriſt were frrangers, 
and others were his moſt inveterate enemies; 
who, notwithſtanding this, could not deny 
but that he performed many real miracles, | 
though they aſcribed ſome of them to the 
e of en HPO | 


The miracles of Chrif were of 10 great 
notoriety, that Peter, addreſſing himſelf to 
the body of the Jews at Jeruſalem, within 
a ſhort time after the reſurrection, had no 
occaſion to produce any particular witneſſes 
of them; but, without being contradicted 
by any perſon, appealed to the whole body 
of the people preſent, as having already the 
13 conviction concerning them, Acts 

St. Paul, alſo, when he had an 

a of King Agrippa, appealed | to 
his own knowledge and convidtion ; ; ſay- © 

Vor. „„ X ing 
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ing chat the things were not done i ina @ corner 
Acts xxvi. 26. 
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Even the friends: ax diſciples of Ch N 
were only, thoſe who were made fo by the 
evidence of his miracles, and his excellent 
1 5 doctrine, and who muſt have come to him 
"i 9 with ſtrong prejudices, againſt his being the 
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. perſon that he pretended to be, and againſt 
| nis being poſſeſſed: of thoſe extraordinary 


_ BY powers which they ſaw him exert. Had 
= he even performed all that they expected 
= ; from the Mefhah, the obſcurity of his 
birth, and his paſſing for a Galilean, were 
ſufficient, we find, to make many perſons 

_ conclude without farther inquiry, that he 
| muſt be an impoſtor. All the Jews, how- 
ever, even the moſt intelligent, and the 
moſt virtuous of them, expected nothing 
leſs than a temporal prince, who: fhould 

_ aſſert the freedom of the Jews, and the 
empire of the world. Nothing, therefore, 
blut the ſtrongeſt evidence of his having a 
divine commiſſion, can be ſuppoſed to have 
induced them to receive him in that cha- 
rafter, after he had bene 1 
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all kiogly honours, and he en after bs 
ed and ROO: 


When Chriſt 1 was ac put to deb, 
| we ſee that his moſt intimate companions 
forſook him and fled ; and conſidering the 
damp which was dirown upon all the views 
and expectations of the apoſtles by the 
ignominious death of their maſter, their 

re- aſſembling ſo. ſoon afterwards, and un 
tertaking, in the face of the greateſt oppoſi- 

tion, to preach the doctrine of their maſter, 

and gain converts to the belief of his divine 
miſſion, cannot be accounted for, but up- 

on the ſuppoſition of their having received 

the fulleſt conviction that he roſe from the 
dead, and had authorizes chem i ah in in 

his name. | 72 


3 \ 


1 


$0 incredulous were the diſciples of Chriſt | 
with reſpect to the truth of his reſurrection, 0 
though it was what he himſelf had expreſs- 
ly foretold, that Thomas, one of the twelve 
apoſtles, declared, even after he was in⸗ 4 5 
formed of i by the. reſt (who aſſured kim Fm 
chat they . t ne mſelves had lately ſeen, nm” 
FE "Ro. converſed | 
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converſed with him) that he could not TH 

lieve the fact, unleſs he ſhould actually 
handle and examine his wounds; and yet 
even this man did afterwards receive the 
nen ſatisfaction. 3 . 
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0 That ſo many of the Jewiſh nation ſhould 
have been converted to chriſtianity by the | 
| preaching of the apoſtles, is ſuch a fact, a 
cannot be accounted for, but upon the ſup- 
poſition of their having received the moſt 
ſatisfactory evidence with reſpect to the 
reſurrection of Chriſt, and the power with 
which the apoſtles were inveſted to work 


miracles 1 in his name. 
| * 


The whole nation of the Jews are to 
this day, and, according to all the accounts 

that we have of them, they ever have been 

the moſt obſtinate and incredulous of all 
mankind, and therefore the laſt people i in 
the world to convince or perſuadey and 
they muſt have been more eſpecially ſo in 
ſuch a caſe as chis, where their | moſt fa- 
vourite prejudices were directly oppoſed. 
"FO0n muſt, WANT, have been the leaſt 

| 1 i 
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liable to have been impoſed upon, and the 
moſt unexceptionable witneſſes that can be 
thought of for t urges 


IJ 


No — Sg motive can 'R aſſigned r I 
the aſtoniſhing perſeverance K the apoſtles, 
and other primitive chriſtians, i in preaching. 
the goſpel, bearing all hardſhips, and even 
undergoing death for the ſake of it, but the: 
moſt firm perſuaſion of their having a reward 
in heaven; and how could they have come 
by that firm perſuaſion, but in cgnſequence | 
of having received. the cleareſt evidence of 


miracles, in favour of the pretenſions and. 
power of Chriſt. 5 


That a few RY might have had hdr | 
heads turned, and have acted in an abſurd 
and unaccountable manner, may be ſup- 
poſed; but unleſs human nature was con- 
ſtituted in a manner quite different from 
what we ſee and experienee at preſent | 
(which would be much more extraordinary- © 
than any thing that the ſcheme of reyela- . 
tion requires us to believe) it can never be 5 
ſuppoſed thy at 2 many perſons as actually in- 
$ ©. ‚0 curred 


by 
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curred reproach and perſecution, even unte 
death, for the ſake of the goſpel, at the firſt 
promulgation of it, ſhould, all of them, 
for ſo long a courſe of time, have been ſo 
infatuated, as to riſk and abandon every 
thing, without a well-grounded hope of a 
ſufficient recompenſe ; that is, without 2 
rational conviction concerning the reſurrec- 
you and | ach of C wiſt. Ra 
Beſides, they all of them pretend to ſome 
miraculous gift, and cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have continued to act the part which they 
did through life, without a conſciouſneſs of 
their having, and exerting ſach miraculous 
payers on per occaſions. 5 


\ 


1 * Noda of the potted aa be 
primitive chriſtians had been turned by the 
moſt prepoſterous ambition, and they had 
meant nothing farther than to make them- 
| ſelves -nſpicuous i in the world, i it can hard- 
ly be ſuppoſed but that ſome of them, at 
leaſt, would have thought of ſetting up for 
themſelves, and that the ableſt among them 


1 1 0 would have endeayoured to make tools © of the 


* Aa* 
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reſt. On the contrary, there is not the leafs". A 
appearance of any one of them endeavour-— 
ing to aſſume authority over the reſt; but 
they perſiſt through life, as brothers and fel - 
low labourers, in their allegiance to their 
crucified Lord, referring all their n 
works to ay W ape e 


| With this humility and perfect Wine 
they preached the religion of their maſter, 
not only when they were together, but 
when they were ſeparated from one another, 
in very diſtant countries; Where, if What 
they performed were mere tricks of their. 
own, they had an opportunity of eſtabliſh- 
ing themſelves. independently of one ano- 
ther. Even the apoſtle Paul, who preached 
the goſpel without conferring with any of 
the other apoſtles, purſued the fame. con- 
duct, engaging in the very Lame perſecuted | 
intereſt, and Promoting it by the 255 ame * 9 
methods. W. | 1 8 1 


5 * . h 34 2 1 1 
: b IT * 1 7 F W242 1 5 . 
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This dasehlti he; Londuct of the pete, FG . 
is the more remarkable, as before the cruci= © 
ac of Chriſt; ſome of them * 3 ] 

| Xs a 4 
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courage to preach the goſpel in the face of 


after a cataſtrophe which intirely over- 
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be of a different character, eagerly aſpiring 
after worldly honours, and ambitious of 
pre- eminence over their hrethren. This, 
and other remarkable changes in their 
diſpoſition and conduct after the death of 
Chriſt, and eſpecially their ſuddenly taking 


the greateſt dangers, immediately after their 
cowardly deſertion of their maſter, and 


turned all their fond hopes and expectations 
from him, are eaſily accounted for on the 
| hypotheſis of their having been endued witb 
Power from on high, on the day of Pen- 
tecoſt, but are inexplicable, on the known 
principles of human nature, without 58 
an Wrede FL 8 FRO 


_ Chriſtians, even in the times "of" the 
apoſtles, were divided into various ſets. and 
parties, and the contention was carried on 
with great heat and animoſity among them, 
ſome of them oppoſing the apoſtles them- 
ſelves. Now, had any of them been but 
ſuſpected of contriving or conniving at a 


fraud, WH. alpen to the fogndezibn of 
I the 


LEES ec: 

* 8 
ons, 
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the religion they profeſſed, it could not, in 
thoſe circumſtances, but have been detected 
and expoſed. Yet in arguing with theſe di- 
vided chriſtians, the apoſtle Paul ſcruples not 
to appeal to miracles wrought among them, 
and even by them, and gives particular. di- 
rections about the moſt proper uſe of the 
ſupernatural gifts of which they were Po = 
ſeſſed. In theſe. circumſtances how could 
he have written in this manner, if he had 
been ſenſible that no ſuch miracles had been 
wrought, and no ſuch en pie” . 
ne either by e or them. | 


That the apoſtles _ primitive « chriſtians 
could not expect to make any laſting ad- 
vantage of their impoſture, admitting that 
their ruling paſſion was the ambition of be⸗ 
ing the founders of a new religion, may be 
argued from this conſideration, that for ſome 
time they univerſally expected the ſecond 
coming of Chriſt, to put an end to the 


1 


world, in ane den beutel 5 | Rey 


If Chriſt 1 1 apes were PW WL 2 , 


weakeſt of all enthuſiaſts, which their whole 
| conduct 


4 5 
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conduct ſhews ithem not to have ben the 
could not but know whether they were in⸗ 
ſpired of God, and had a power of ſpeak. | 
ing and acting in his name, or not. Now 
1 that men of virtue ſhould pretend to ac 
= from God, at the ſame time that they knew 
= _ that they had no ſuch commiſſion, cannot 
be. ſuppoſed, It follows, therefore, that, 
not being groſs a and weak enthuſiaſts, they 
could not be under an illuſion themſelves; | 
and being good men, friends of virtue, 
and ſhewing the moſt genuine marks of 
an unfeigned reverence for God, and for 
truth, they Would not ures to 7 os 
1 others. 7 bs 2651 85 


. That the eie were men poſſe of 
: the greateſ ſt cunning, ſo as to conduct, with | 
ability and ſucceſs, all the parts of ſo. com- 
plex an impoſture, and which required ſo 
many agents of ability equal to their own, 
and that at the ſame time they were dupes 

| 10 the- groſſeſt illuſions, are contradictory 
=: ſuppoſitions. To a certain degree, indeed, 
.4 - there may be a f nixture of artifice and en- 
1 fager; and n ore men may be de- 

Wo Brno 14 -; „„ 
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ceived 7 themſfives, and endeavour to de. 
ceive others, But the degree in which it 1 


neceſſary, for the purpoſe of infidelity, that 


theſe two oppoſite qualities ſhould- be found 


in Chriſt and his apoſtles, and in all thaſe 


on, Its | 


who muſt neceſſarily have been i in the ſame ; 
ſcheme, is abſolutely. impoſſible; while hu- 
man nature is what it is; and no example of ; 


any thing approaching to it can be n in 
the et of martens L. 


Moſt ef the mii * arguments are 
peculiarly ſtrong with reſpect to St. Paul. 


He had been an inveterate enemy, and per- 


ſecutor of the chriſtians, a man of great 
ability, learning, activity, and influen ce 


with the leading men of his country; ſo 
that he had every thing in this world to 
expect from his oppoſition to chriſtianity, | 
and nothing but perſecution, i ignominy, or 


almoſt certain death from embarking in 
that cauſe, > "Yet, notwithſtanding this, he | 
f uddenly, a and without diſcoyering any marks 


x, 


of inſanity, or giving any- inſtance of ab- 


f! of cenduet 1 other PS, PRach- e 


0 ed that doctrine Ahich he had oppoſed, and 


\ 


N = n 


plains it, is to me impoſſible to conceive, 
But upon his Hypotheſis every thing is 


he had been thrown Gown from his horſe, 
by the flaſhing of a ſupernatural light, as he 


fact is itſelf extremely probable Trp: the 
eee of it.. #3 a5 7 


fit of remorſe, but in company ; ; and not in 
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continued in it to the end of a laborious 
and Ae u whiah terminated in a 
"How: this can «hi cpp ted 957 eren 
ing in the manner in Which he himſelf ex. 


perfectly eaſy. He ſays that Chriſt: ſpake 
to him in perſon, to convince him of his 
error, and of the folly, of his purſuits, after 


was on his road to Damaſcus, » And this 


MS nc 
4 x * — 
a 


g . 
1 * 


This v was dot in aha bt e when 
apparitions are commonly pretended to be 
ſeen, but at mid-day; not when he was alone, | 
and his mind ſubject to a ſudden panie, or 


the company of chriſtians, or of thoſe who 
Bag! and bears enough to make them become 
FL chriſtians, | 


OF 'REVELA TION In 
chriſtians, but of inveterate enemies to chriſa 
tianity, probably his favourite companions; 
and who when they were afterwards aps 

pealed to, could not contradict the facts, of 
the extraordinary light, and the ſound of à 
voice, though they could not diſtinguiſh 
| the words; nor could they deny that he was 
actually ſtruck blind. He was confirmed 


# wi I '* 


in the truth of what he was info rmed of i in 
this viſion by recovering his fight, as Chriſt 
at the ſame time foretold, on the Proves of 


Ananias who ba + 161 Wome 


4 


The treachery of Jule Ifcariot Ae 
friking evidence of the innocent character, 
and divine miſſion of Chriſt. Circun 4 
ſtanced as this traitor was, and diſpoſed as 
he muſt have been, he would certainly have 
given information of any ſiniſter deſign of 
Chriſt, if he had known of any ſuch thing; 
and he had the fame means of information 
as the reſt of the apoſtles. | His Haga 
himſelf was. natural enough as the effect of 
extreme agony a nd remorſe of mind, after 
ſo baſe 4 PE al py but __ 
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by telling the truth Ay, he might have 


ve e have (on the authority of 


This, vibes 


gained a conſiderable reward, and at the 
ſame time have eſtabliſhed himſelf i in the 
eſteem of his country, by expoſing an im- 
poſtor who was the object of general odium, 


and eſpecially, with thoſe Wok had che chic 


influence i in e affairs, 


i " 


" Upon the ds. it aka. I think, but 


| allowed, that the teſtimony that is given 
to the hiſtory, and miracles, of Chriſt, of 


which we have an account. in the books 
of the New Teſtament, is the teſtimony of 
men who were competent witneſſes in the 


caſe; having had the faireſt opportunity of 
ſatisfying themſelves concerning the facts, 


and who had no motive, that we can ima- 


gine, for impoſing upon the ela with 
| reipe, to them. 


Se f "=; 
PP MY A ” 1 
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7 25 


os Beſides the evidence of the divine 4 
of Chriſt which ariſes from the teſtimony 
to the reality of his miracles, by thoſe who 


ſaw and converſed with him, and the tacit 
acknowledgement of all his cotemp 


the lame bil. : 
- torians) ; 
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torians) the evidence which. ariſes from the 
teſtimony of another prophet, whoſe claim 
to a divine communication was allowed by 
almoſt the whole body of the Jewi W 


ind even the teſtimony of God himſelf, de- 


elared in e voices from SOPs 


eſtimi a of John 40 baptiſt i is * 


conſiderable importance to the evidence of 
| chriſtianity. The circumſtances which at- 


tended his birth were very extraordinary, 
and excited great expectations concerning 
him. He led a remarkably auſtere life, 
without any conne 1 


and confidence; of. the. body of the Jews, 
that the moſt bigotted and envious of the 


Phariſees and chief prieſts, notwithſtanding 
their authority with the people, durſt not 
ſay in public that he was no prophet. He 
even died a martyr to his integrity and fide- 


lit, in ebene e Herod. 


* 1 0 4 
- ag * 7 
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—— 


on with the world, or . 
its affairs, and had no perſonal knowledge = 
of Jeſus, though they were related. By his 
exemplary virtue he fo far gained the eſtem 


I” told to him, that he ſhould be able to diſtin. 
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This remarkable perſon did not pretend 
60 Work miracles, but ſolemnly” declared 
that he was commiſſioned to preach the 
doctrine of repentance, by way of prepa- 
ration for the coming of the Meſſiah, and 
he alſo ſolemnly declared that he knew 
Jeſus to be the perſon by ſome viſible token 
attending the deſcent of the ſpirit of God 
upon him ; by which, he ſays, it was fore. 


guiſh the perſon to whoſe: miffion his own 
was ſubordinate. Notwithſtanding the great 
| eredit which John acquired, equal, if not 
| ſuperior to that of any of the former Jewiſh | 
_ prophets, he did not pretend to ſet up for 
Himſelf, but conſtantly referred his diſciples 
to Jeſus, when they were zealouſly attached 
to him, and jealous, of the Te * 
of hr new w prophet. "* 


e * 
ee, 
y * > A 2 a 


Chiilt was 110 declared to be "Re ſon 101 
meſſenger of God by miraculous voices 
from heaven; the firſt of theſe Was pro- 
nounced immediately upon his baptiſm, 


probably i in the hearing of, rent nuke 


— 
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[ 


the ſecond: on the mount of transfiguration, 
when only three of his diſciples were pre- 
ſent ; and the third in the temple, in the 
hearing of a promiſcuous multitude, of 
whom ſome; who were at a diſtance, thought 
that it thundered, and others ſaid that an 
angel ſpake to him. See Luke iii. 22. 
Mat. xvii. 5. John X11. 28. 


Te o theſe three different kinds of evi- 
dence, namely, that of his works, of John 
the baptiſt, and of God his fathef, as well 
to that of antient prophecies,. Jeſus himſelf 
appeals in his. converſation with the Jews. 
* 31 &c. 


- ” a 


Some. perſons Go to be eie that 
we find ſo little in favour of chriſtianity in 
the writings of Jews and Heathens, who 
lived about the time of its promulgation. 
But how can it be ſuppoſed that men ſhould 
ſpeak very favourably of a religion which 
they did not chuſe to embrace? Beſides, 
chriſtianity has all that teſtimony which can 
poſſibly be had from adverſaries. It would 
be highly unreaſonable to . that Jews 
on I. : - * 2X | or 


\ - 


at ſuch hypotheſes as theſe, and may think 


/ 
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or Heathens, continuing ſuch, ſhould ex- 
preſſly acknowledge their belief of the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt; but they acknow. 
ledge what is a ae ground of our be- 
lief, namely, that the diſciples of Chriſt de- 
clared that he did riſe from the dead, and 
that they profeſſed to have ſeen and con- 
verſed with him after his reſurrection. This 
is particularly done by N and the 


emperor Julian. 


Such facts 2 as theſe being admitted, we 
are certainly at liberty to reaſon from them 
as well as they. The earlier Jews aſcribed 
ſome of the miracles of Chriſt to the power 
of Beelzebub, and many of the later Jews to 
the ſecret virtue of ſome inefſable name of 
God, which they pretend that he ſtole from 
the temple, or to ſome arts of ſorcery, which 
they conceit that he learned in Egypt; but, 
the miraculous works of Chriſt being al- 
lowed, we are certainly at-liberty to laugh 


that we act more reaſonably in aſcribing 
them to Ae W of Son t N 


Beſides, | 
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Beſides, chriſtianity has the teſtimony. of 


thouſands, who, having been bitter enemies, 
became converts to it, on farther examina- 


tion; and theſe are, in fact, the moſt va- 


luable of all teſtimonies. Indeed, all the 


early converts to chriſtianity, the apoſtles 


themſelves not excepted, may be conſidered - 


as belonging to this claſs; becauſe they 
had ſtrong prejudices to overcome before 


they could entertain the thought of ſuch . : 


Meſſiah as N was. 


* 


It were to be Wille aha unbelievers of 


the preſent age would carefully conſider the 
evidences which were alledged in favour of 


chriſtianity by Chriſt and his apoſtles them- 
ſelves, as they are propoſed in the Goſpels 


and the book of Acts, and endeavour to 
account for them. Let them particularly, 
conſider the objections that were made to 


them by the unbelievers of thoſe days, and 


obſerve what it was which they then took 


for granted, and let them conſider whether, 


at this day, they can reaſonably take leſs for 


granted; or putting themſelves in the place 


of their Predeceſſors, whether they can, in 


A | 13 | any 
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any othix reſpect, make any improvement 
on their reaſonings. If their objections to 
chriſtianity were really weak and inſuffi- 
cient, their conduct muſt be condemned, 
even by modern unbelievers, who muſt ac- 
knowledge that, with their views of things, 
they ought to have become chriſtians. 


Now it is well known that all the early 
adverſaries of chriſtianity, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, not only allowed the authenticity of 
the books of the New Teſtament, but alſo 
admitted that miracles were really wrought 
by Chriſt and his apoſtles, as an evidence 
of their having a divine commiſſion. And 
it may be preſumed that men who were fo 
much intereſted in detecting the impoſture 
of chriſtianity, as the high prieſts and rulers 
among the jews, and alſo as the heathen 
prieſts, philoſophers, and magiſtrates (ſome 
of whom immediately, and all of whom 
very ſoon took alarm at the ſpread of chriſ- 
tianity, being in the higheſt degree exaſpe- 
rated at it) and who had every poflible op- 


portunity for examining the credentials of 


Chriſt and his apoſtles, would have taken 
5 
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4 moſt effectual methods to prevent the 
growth of a religion that was ſo exceeding- 
ly. offenſive to them; and they muſt, no 
doubt, have been ſenſible, that the moſt 
effectual method would be to remove what 
the chriſtians themſelves alledged to be 
the foundation of their faith, namely, the 
credibility of the miracles, which they 
aſſerted to have been wrought, and to be at 
that very time wrought in its favour. And 
it appears from the Goſpels and the book of 
Acts, that the enemies of chriſtianity did 
give the cloſeſt attention to the miracles of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, and not being able 
to queſtion their reality, they had recourſe 
to ſuch hypotheſes to account for them, as 


any unbeliever of the preſent age would 
be aſhamed of. 


* 


Had chriſtianity given no alarm in Judea 
at ti time when it was firſt propoſed, or 
had the heathen philoſophers and magiſ- 
- trates taken no notice of it All after 9 
death of the apoſtles, the evidence of the 
truth of chriſtianity would not have had 
the firgth: which it*n0W has, from confi- 
EE . —_— Seri 8 
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dering that Chriſt himſelf. was ſo chin beg 
to the Jewiſh rulers, that they put him to 
death, and that ſo violent a perſecution was 
raiſed againſt the diſciples of Chriſt, begin- 
ning with the very year of his aſcenſion, 
that only one of the apoſtles, and hardly 
any other perſon of much eminence among 
the chriſtians, died a natural death, but died 
martyrs to their religion; and that all the 
primitive chriſtians, without exception, ſuf- 


Te very great PE: 


Ld 


The various circumſtances witch concur 
to authenticate the miracles of Chriſt, and 
the apoſtles, are well collected into one view 
by Dr. Jortin, and with it 1 ſhall conclude 
this ſection. © They were wrought. by 
«© perſons who ſolemnly appealed to God, 
and who often declared that they would 
*© perform them. They were wrought in 
** a public manner, before enemies and un- 

« believers, in a learned age, and civilized 
be countries, not with any air of oſtentation, 
or for the fake of worldly advantage, 
ec but in confirmation of precepts and doc- 
** trines agreeable to reaſon, and uſeful to 
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ec mankind, and at a time when their ene- 
„mies wanted neither power nor inclina- 
« tion to expoſe them if they had been im- 


« poſtures, and were in no danger either 


« of being inſulted by the populace, or 


60 perſecuted | by the civil magiſtrate for 


« ridiculing the chriſtians. 

«« Theſe miracles were alſo various and 
numerous, they were of a permanent na- 
« ture, and might be reviewed and re- 
« examined; they had nothing fantaſtical 
« or cruel in them, but were acts of kind- 
« neſs and beneficence. Miracles having 
« ceaſed for a long time before Chriſt ap- 
« peared, the revival of them raiſed the 


greater attention. They were atteſted 


= by proper witneſſes, were acknowledged 


« by adverſaries, were foretold by the pro- 
„ phets, and ſuch as the Jews expected 


from the Meſſiah, and N converted 
1 multitudes,” >: +... 
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SECTION . 


Conſiderations on the reſurrection of Chri ft 
and other fatts of a ; fimilar nature. 


"HE We of Jeſus Chriſt ; is a 

fact of ſuch particular conſequence 
to the truth of chriſtianity, and is fo re- 
markably circumſtanced with reſpect to its 
evidence, that it well deſerves a diſtinct 
conſideration. To this fact our Lord him- 
ſelf had appealed, as one confiderable evi- 
| dence of his divine miſſion; and though he 
ſpake figuratively when. he gave. his enemies 
warning of it, it is plain that he was ſuffi- 
ciently underſtood by them. For no ſooner 
was he dead, and laid in the ſepulchre, 
than the chief prieſts and rulers of the 
Jews informed the Roman governor con- 
cerning it; and, to prevent any poſſibility 
of their being impoſed upon by his diſci- 
ples ſtealing the body, and pretending that 
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he had riſen from the dead, they obtained 
2 guard of Roman ſoldiers to watch the 


ſepulchre continually ; and leſt the ſoldiers" 


themſelves ſhould have been bribed, or, by 
any other method have been gained over by 
the diſciples, to connive at their ſcheme of 
conveying away the body, they fixed a ſeal 
to a very large ſtone, which covered the 
mouth of the ſepulchre. 


Having uſed theſe precautions, which 
ſeem to have been all that human prudence 


could have dictated, they, no doubt, con- 


cluded that, if the diſci: ples ſhould make any 
attempt to break the ſepulchre, they could 
not but have been obſerved, and prevented ; . 


or if the diſciples ſhould have brought an 


armed force, ſufficient to dverpower the 


Roman guard, at leaſt ſome reſiſtance would 
have been made; and the carrying off the 
body by violence could have anſwered no 
purpoſe whatever; ſo that, upon the whole, 

they might reſt aſſured that, if the body 
was not found when they came to inſpect 


the ſepulchre, the removal muſt have been 


effected 


330 
effected either by a miracle, or in ſuch 2 
manner as could not anſwer the Purpoſe of 
any as | 
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The vert: was, that the body was re- 
moved from the ſepulchre, on the day on 
which Chriſt had foretold that he ſhould 
rife from the dead, and this happened very 
early in the morning; ſo that very probably, 
it was not long after the watch had been 
changed the third time that night. 


Let us now examine whether the ac- 
count which the diſciples of Chriſt, or that 
which the Jews gave of this event, is the 
more probable. The apoſtles, who might 
have had the account from ſome of the 
guard, ſay that, juſt before the body was 
removed, there was a great earthquake, and 
an angel of God came and rolled away the 
ſtone from the mouth of the ſepulchre, and 
ſat upon it ; that his raiment was white as 
ſnow, and his whole appearance particu- 
larly bright and dazzling, ſo that the ſol- 
diers were ſeized with extreme fear, ang 
became as dead men. 


Upon 
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Upon this, they all diſperſed, and ſome 


af them went into the city, and told the 
lich prieſts all that had paſſed ; but they 
-mmediately aſſembling together, with the 


other rulers of the Jews, gave money to 
theſe ſoldiers, making them promiſe to give 
aut that while they flept the diſciples of 


Chriſt ſtole his body, and affuring them, 


that they would take care that the Roman 
gorernor ſhould not puniſh them for their 
negligence. Accordingly they did what 
was required of them, and, no doubf, en- 
deꝛvoured to engage all their Companions to 
tell the ſame ſtory. But it is not impro- 
bble, but that ſome of them might, in the 


can time, have told the truth; and other. 


Wi and a variety of ſubſequent 


erdence, unqueſtionably prove that there 


had been a real reſurrection. 


The angel was ſtill fitting upon the 
ſtone, about break of day, where he was 
ſeen by Mary Magdalene, and ſome other 
women, who had come with a deſign to 
embalm the body, and had brought ſpices 
With them for that purpoſe, not having any 

expectation 
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expectation of his riſing again; but being 
informed of it by the angel, they went i 
haſte, to acquaint his diſciples with it. Ty 
of theſe, Peter and John, immediately r: 
to the ſepulchre, which they found open 
and the body gone; but, inſtead of an 
marks of a violent removal, they found thi 
grave cloaths carefully folded up, and laid: 
in ſeparate places, ſo that ſome think the 
body mult have miraculouſly {lipped out 
them. However, it is not at all probable] 
that they would have been left behind, and 
eſpecially ſo carefully folded, and fo regu 
larly diſpoſed, if the body had been remove 
by violence or ſtealth. : 


That Chriſt ſhould riſe. again from thi 
dead was perfectly agreeable to the tenor o 
his former life, and a proper ſequel to it 
but the more ſubſtantial evidence of it is 
his having been frequently ſeen by, and 
having intimately converſed with his formel 
diſciples, whoſe account of it exhibits, it 
a moſt natural manner, their ſurprize anc 
joy, on the occaſion of ſo agreeable, but { 


unexpected an event. Beſides, all the mi: 
| Ys lacle 
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cles that were wrought by the apoſtles af- 
terwards, the evidence of which is no leſs 
convincing than that of the miracles of 
Chriſt himſelf, and wholly independent of 
it, are all ſo many. proofs of his reſurrec- 
tion ; for they are plainly parts of a great 
ſcheme, which neceſſarily W that moſt 
important event. 


Let us now attend to ſome circumſtances 
which ſhew the extreme improbability of 
the account which the Jews gave of the 
removal of the body of Jeſus, which is 
that which the chriſtian writers ſay they 
put into the mouths of the ſoldiers above- 
mentioned. It is evident, from all the cir- 
cumſtances of the hiſtory, that the diſciples 
of Chriſt were too much diſconcerted and 
diſheartened by the unexpected death of 

their maſter (Which entirely deſtroyed all 
the hopes which they had entertained from 
him) to think of making any attempt to re- 
move his body; or if they could have re- 
moved, and effectually ſecreted it, what end 
could that have anſwered, without powers 
to carry on the ſcheme. | 


But 


But the ſcheme of conveying away the 
body by fiealth muſt have appeared the moſt 
improbable of all, as it was neceſſary for 
this purpoſe, that every ſoldier of the guard 
ſhould not only have been found ſleeping 
at the ſame time, but ſo ſound aſleep, that! 
the removal of a ſtone, which ſeveral women 
deſpaired of being able to ſtir, ſhould not 
awaken any of them, and that they ſhould 
all have ſlept long enough to give them an 
opportunity both of removing the ſtone, and 
taking off the cloaths and ſpices, in which 
the body was wrapped ; and thoſe who are | 
acquainted: with the manner in which the 
Jews prepared the bodies of their dead for 
ſepulture, ſay that this muſt have required a 
conſiderable time; more, indeed, than it can 
be imagined that : perſons who had ftolen 
the body would have ventured to employ; 
and laſtly, they muſt alſo have had time to 
carry away the body undiſcovered.- 


This was alſo. to be done upon a. hill, fo 
near the city of Jeruſalem, that it is now 
incloſed within the walls of it, when the 
moon was at the full, and at the time 


. 
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of paſſover, when both Jetu alem itſelf 


nd all the neighbouring places muſt have 


been crouded with people from all parts 
of Judea. 


It adds to the improbability of this ſtory, 


that the diſcipline of the Roman ſoldiers is 


known to have been exceedingly ſtrict ; fo 
that they muſt all of them have expected 
either death, or ſome ſevere puniſhment for 
ſleeping upon watch ; nor could they have 


expected any mercy in this caſe ; leaſt of 


all could they imagine that the Jewiſh 
rulers would interpoſe in their favour, 
when it was at their particular requeſt that 
the guard was obtained, and they were ſo 


much intereſted in the watch being ſtrict- 


ly kept; and yet no puniſhment followed 
upon the occaſion, which amounts to a full 
proof that the Jewiſh rulers were convinced 


that the ſoldiers had done all that could be 
n of them. | 


If it be aſked KA chi | ſoldiers could 5 


brought to fall into the meaſures of the 


Jewiſh "lars. and ſo OR: to tell the lye 


which | 
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ment, they might be glad to do any thinglf 
might be ſatisfied that Pilate and their Ro- 
man officers would believe nothing of their 


the miraculous removing of the ſtone (andi 


fore, as the ſtory was, they might think itY 
the beſt thing they could do in theit cir- 


_ afterwards, and hearing the teſtimony of the 


his body, in the circumſtances above-men- 


\ 
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which they put into their mouths ; it may 
be anſwered, that, in the terror and conſe; 
nation they were in, and afraid of puniſh. 


they were directed to do, eſpecially upon thei 
promiſe of impunity and a reward. They 


account of the appearance of an angel, and 


they ſaw nothing more) and they could not 
pretend that they had been overpowered, 
when they returned without any marks off 
having made 7 eſiſtance. Improbable, there 


cumſtances to tell it. It is not unlikely, 
however, that, reflecting upon the affair 


apoſtles to the truth of the reſurrection, ſome 
of them, at leaſt, might be convinced of it, 
and give a faithful account of all that they 
knew ere it. 


lt the diſciples of Chriſt had really folen| 


tioned, WM 


\ 
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tioned, it is very extraordinary that the 
Jews ſhould never have pretended to pro- 
duce, at leaſt, one poſitive evidence of the 
fact. If it had been poſſible, they would, 
no doubt, have found ſomebody, who would 
have declared that they ſaw the diſciples of 
Chriſt in the act of removing the ſtone, | 
of taking or carrying away the body, or 
ſomething which they might ſuppoſe to be 
the body ; or that ſome perſons, ſuppoſed 
to be the diſciples, might have been doing 
ſomething of this kind, about that time, 
and near the proper place. We may be 
fatisfied, therefore, that there was no cir- 
cumſtance of this kind of which the Jewiſh 
rulers could hope to avail themſelves, in 
order to ſtrengthen their aſſertion of the 
body having been ſtolen. | 


When the apoſtles, preſently after this, 
appeared publicly in Jeruſalem, preaching 
the goſpel, and boldly aſſerting the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, do the Jewiſh rulers be- 
have to them as men whom they could con- 
vict of a notorious cheat? Nay, they were 
fo far from venturing to charge them with 

%%% any 
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any ſuch thing, that they only puniſhed ' 
and threatened them, inſiſting that they 
ſhould ſay no more of the matter. Would 
the orator Tertullus have miſſed fo fine a 
topic of declamation, had there been the 
- leaſt colour of truth in this ſtory, when, 
before King Agrippa, he was bitterly in- 


veighing againſt Paul, who affirmed that 


Jeſus was alive, when the Jews ſaid that 
he was dead? Or could Gamaliel, one of 
the moſt eminent of the Jewiſh doctors, 
have poſſibly ſuppoſed that the hand of 
God might be with the apoſtles, and have 
given the advice 'which he did upon that 
occaſion, if he had known that a cheat had - 
been diſcovered with reſpect to the reſur- 
rection; or would the whole Sanhedrim 
have ſo readily followed his advice, upon 
that ſuppoſition ? TE 


Laſtly, it may be obſerved, as a col of 
the extreme futility of this ſtory, that the 
only Evangeliſt who mentions it, makes no 
attempt to refute it, ſeeming to regard it as 
a thing that was palpably falſe, and ſuffi- 
 ciently known to be ſo, | 


| Upon | 
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| Upon the whole, it ſeems to be hardly 
poſlible, that the circumſtances attending 
the reſurrection of Chriſt, or the promul- 
gation of the goſpel, which was conſequent 
upon it, could have been better adapted to 
gain the full conviction of the world in 
general, and eſpecially in diſtant ages. The 
ingenuity of man may fancy a reſurrection, 
and the promulgation of ſuch a religion as 
the chriſtian, ſo circumſtanced, as, it may 
Je thought, would have produced a greater 
effect; but it does not ſeem difficult to de- 
monſtrate, that any alteration which has 
yet been ſuggeſted for this purpoſe would 
have been unfavourable to the real weight 
of the evidence, | HIER 252 
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It _ been ſaid that Chriſt ought to have 
made his appearance to the chief prieſts 
and rulers of the Jews, in full aſſembly, 
and have appeared as publicly after, as he 
had done before his reſurrection. But ad- 
mitting that this had been the caſe, I doubt 
not but the ſame obdurate minds, which 
were not conciliated, but more exaſperated - 
againſt him after their being themſelves 
Z2 2 M̃itneſſes 


ll 
; 
i 
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witneſſes of the reſurrection of Lazarus, 
and all the other miracles. of Chriſt, would 
only have been rendered ſtill more invete- 
rate by any other miracles, wrought in fa- 
vour of a perſon, who would have done no 


more than he did in a temporal reſpect. Be- 


ſides, it 18 plain, that they actually had - 


cient evidence of the reſurrection of Chriſt, 


which is all that can reaſonably be required, 
and yet did not become chriſtians. 


Admitting, however, that che conſequence 


of Chriſt's appearing in this public manner 
had been the converſion of the body of the 


| Jewiſh nation, and of ſuch -ſtrangers as 


ſhould have happened to have been reſiding 


at Jeruſalem, or in Judea, at that time; 


would it not have been ſaid, by the unbe- 
lievers of this remote age, that the rulers of 


the Jews and the Roman governor were in 
the ſecret ; and that, having the manage- 


ment of the whole affair, they could eaſily 


make out the ſtory of a reſurrection, or any 


thing elſe, which they might have thought 


better ſuited to anſwer their purpoſe; and 
that all the prophecies which ſpeak of a 
ſuffering. 


Lands Yo, Yo. 
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ſuffering Meſſiah had been _ undoubtedly 
forged by them. Theſe things might eaſily 
have been ſaid, even in the ſame age, and at | 
no greater diſtance than Rome, and much 
more plauſibly than many things that are 
objected to chriſtianity at this * 


Had Chriſt himſelf, after ch an event, 
made his appearance in Rome, accompa- 
nied by a ſolemn deputation of the Jewiſh 
elders, he would probably have been treated 
with ridicule, as the people of Rome might 
have ſaid that he had never been dead. But 
let us farther admit, that the Roman em- 
peror, his court, all the chief men in the 
empire, and the bulk of the people in that 
age had embraced chriſtianity, and conſe- 
quently that no chriſtian had been perſe- 
cuted to death for his religion, how would 
the thing have looked at this diſtance ? 
Would it not have been faid by ſceptical 
people, that it had all the marks of a 
ſcheme of worldly policy, and that all the 
great men of thoſe times had agreed to frame 
a better kind of religion, when the old 


ſyſtems were worn out? They would have 
1 ſaid 
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ſaid, that there was no body in thoſe times 
who had properly, inquired into the truth | 
of the facts, or that all the contrary evi. | 
dence had been ſuppreſſed, and that the rapid 
progreſs of the new religion was the effect 
of * encouragement. 


Had the witneſſes of the reſurrection been 
not the whole Jewiſh nation, but a number 
of perſons of high rank in life, it might have 
been faid that they had availed themſelves of 
their power and influence with the people, 
to gain credit to their ſcheme. 


At iecfenr, the witneſſes of © reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt, and of all the great eyents on 
which the truth of chriſtianity is founded, 
are ſuch as ſhew that the wiſdom of God is 
ſuperior to that of men, being the moſt un- 
exceptionable that could have been thought 
of. They were men of middling circum- 
ſtances, neither deſperate through poverty on 
the one hand, nor peculiarly within the 
influence of ambition on the other. They 
were men of plain underſtandings, neither 

fo weak as to have been eaſily impoſed upon, 
nor 
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nor ſo cunning and crafty as to have had 
it in their power to impoſe upon others. 
They were men of ſuch irreproachable cha- 
raters, as to afford the leaſt poſſible ſuſ- 


picion of ſuch a deſign, They were alſo 
in ſufficient numbers, 
Such men as theſe were induced, by the 
evidence of what they ſaw and heard, in 
favour of the doctrines and pretenſions of 
Chritt, to a& counter to the ſtrongeſt pre- 
judices to which mankind can be ſubject, 
they riſked every thing that was valuable to 
them, theireaſe, their honeſt reputation, their 
little fortunes, and their lives. Having been 
men of low occupations; and timid natures, 
they boldly preached the doctrine of their 
maſter, notwithſtanding the moſt deter- 
mined oppoſition from all the powers of 
the world; and, perhaps, what is the hardeſt 
trial of all, they were every where expoſed 
to the greateſt ridicule and inſult, In theſe 
circumſtances was chriſtianity © profeſſed 
through the whole Roman empire, for the 
ſpace of three hundred years, . f 


. What 
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What conſiderably ſtrengthens this evi. 
dence, with reſpe& to the world at large, 
is that the Jews are ſtill the inveterate ene- 
mies of chriſtianity ; ſo that they Cannot 


be ſuſpected of having ever acted 1 in con- 


cert with chriſtians; but ſhould they be 


gained over even at pre, or in any period 


of time before the goſpel ſhall have been 


ſufficiently preached through the whole 
world, it might have an unfavourable 
aſpect with reſpect to thoſe nations who 


ſhould not then be converted, or their re- 
mote poſterity; ſo important a circum- 


{tance to the evidence of chriſtianity is the 
general anbelief of the Fews ; agrecable to 
the ideas of the apoſtle Paul, He hath ſbut 


them up in unbelief, that be might have mercy 


on ae 


On the other hand, when the goſpel ſhall 


| have been ſufficiently preached through the 


whole world, the general converſion of the 


Jews, and their reſtoration to their own 


country, after being. ſo long a diſperſed, but 
a diſtinct people (which is the ſubject of ſo 
many prophecies] will be ſuch an: additional 


confirmation 
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confirmation of the truth of the whole 
ſyſtem of revelation, as perhaps no force of 
prejudice will be able to reſiſt. Of ſuch im- 
portance to the whole world will be the ex- 
traordinary providence which has attended, 


and which till attends this people. 


Laſtly, the. very great corruptions of 
chriſtianity have been the occaſion of many 
perſons abandoning it, and writing againſt 


it, in this learned and inquiſitive age; by 


which means, the evidences of it have ſtood 
ſuch a teſt as no ſcheme of religion Was ever 
put to before; and yet, inſtead of appearing 
to diſadvantage under the ſevere ſcrutiny, 
this trial has been a means of purging it 
from its many corruptions; men of the 


greateſt virtue, learning, and diligent in- 


quiry, and even many of thoſe who have the 


leaſt worldly intereſt in promoting the belief 


OL it, are its ſteadieſt friends; and its ene- 


mies are generally ſuch perſons as have ma- 


nifeſtly never given ſufficient attention to 
the ſubject, or have not had a competent 
ſhare of learning to qualify them to judge 


for themſelves; and it is alſo notorious 


that, 


i 
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that, very many of them are men of proffi- v 
gate lives and characters, whoſe minds muſt, 
therefore, be unfavourably diſpoſed with 
reſpect to the evidences of chriſtianity; ſo 
that they muſt be exceedingly biaſſed, and 
conſequently, very incompetent Judges 1 in 
the wee 


Beſides, the things that modern unbe- 

lievers cavil at are, generally, trifling cir- 
cumſtances, many of which a better tranſſa- 

— tion of an obſcure- paſſage in the books of 
| ſcripture ſufficiently obviates ; or elſe they 
are levelled not againſt what chriſtianity 

really is, but what it has been ſuppoſed to 

be, in ignorant and corrupt ages; and no 
unbeliever has pretended to detect the im- 

poſture of chriſtianity in the ſame manner 

in which other impoſtures have been de- 


1 tected, namely, by ſufficient hiſtorical evi- 
' dence; nor have they at all accounted for 
_— the riſe and propagation of it, on the ſup- 
1 poſition of its being falſe. 

Upon the whole, it does not appear to 
j me that the wiſdom of man could have de- 


viſed 
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W viſcd the circumſtances of a miraculous 
W hiſtory, ſo as to make it fo truly credible 
as that of the goſpel is. If thoſe who are 
now the moſt ingenious of its adverſaries 
had had the choice of the circumſtances, 
and had preſcribed them à priori, it is very 
probable that they might have been ſo ill 
adapted to the end, that the belief. of it 
would have failed; in the natural courſe of 
things, long before this time; whereas, as 
things are now circumſtanced, the original 
evidence is {o admirably adjuſted, as to be 
ſufficient, without any new revelation, to 
eſtabliſh the chriſtian faith, perhaps, to 
the end of the world; and this conſidera- 
tion certainly furniſhes a ſtrong additional 
evidence of the truth of chriſtianity, and 
alſo ſerves to give us a ſtriking idea of the 
wiſdom of God, and the weakneſs of man. 
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s N C ON V. 
Of the credibility of the Old Teſtament hiſtory, 
F I be aſked why I believe the. hiſtory 


of thoſe divine interpoſitions which are 
recorded in the Old Teftament, I may an- 


ſwer, that I am under a neceſſity of ad- 


mitting this, in conſequence of believing 
the hiſtory of Chriſt and his apoſtles, as it 


is written by the Evangeliſts. For we there 


find that the faith of the Jews was alſo the 


ſerious belief of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 


and that one of. the arguments which they 
made uſe of for the proof of his divine 
miſſion was the fulfilment of the prophe- 


_ cies of the Old Teſtament, in which the 
character of Chriſt, the principal circum- 
ſtances of his hiſtory, and the nature and 
extent of the kingdom of God under him 
were particularly pointed out. 7 


In 
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In ſhort, it is manifeſt, from the whole 
tenor of the New Teſtament, that Chriſ- 
tianity 1s only a part of one grand diſpen- 
ſation of religion, and that it is the com- 
pletion and proper ſequel of Judaiſm ; for 
we there find it every where taken for 
granted, that God revealed his will in a 
more imperfect manner to Moſes, and 
the ſucceeding prophets, before the more 
perfe& revelation of it by Chriſt and as 
apoſtles. 


But, independent of this kind of evi- 
dence which ought to have the greateſt 
weight with all Chriſtians, there is not 
wanting ſufficient reaſon to believe that 
the Jewiſh religion is true and divine, ad- 
mitting what has been already proved, viz. - 
the authenticity of the books of the Old 
Teſtament. That the divine being inter- 
poſed in a miraculous manner in the affairs 
of the] ewiſh nation, and, more eſpecially, 
that he dictate. the law which Moſes com- 


municated to the children of Iſrael, we have 


the teſtimony not only of Moſes himſelf, 
and of all the prophets who wrote the 
books 


20 Ur EVI ENB 
books of the Old Teſtament; but-we "F 


in fact, the teſtimony of all the Jewiſh | 


| nation, who were in circumſtances in which 
they cannot be imagined to have been im- 
poſed upon themſelves, or to have had any 
motive to impoſe To others. 


That the hiſtory of the Toru and of the 


miraculous interpoſitions of God in their 


favour, ſhould, from the earlieſt accounts 


of them, have been firmly believed by the 


whole body of that nation, and that, even | 
in their preſent diſperſed and calamitous 


fituation, which has continued for ſeven- 


teen hundred years, they ſhould retain the 


fame belief, cannot but be admitted to have 
* nn weight. 


Suppoſing the gn of the departure 
from Egypt, and all the miraculous: cir- 
cumſtances attending it, to have been a 
mere fiction, it muſt have been ſo notori- 
 euſfly falſe, that it could not but have been 
rejected, whenever it had been publiſhed. 


For things of ſo extraordinary a nature, 


on which. the authority of all their laws, 
5 e their 


9 | x 
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their moſt ſolemn cuſtoms, and religious 
rites, entirely depended, could not but 
have gained univerſal attention. The fa- 
bulous hiſtories of other nations were al- 


ways invented very late; and as nothing f 


depended upon them, they may eaſily be 
ſuppoſed to have been introduced gradual- 
„ without much notice or alarm. Be- 


fides, none of them have ſtood the teſt of 


a rigid ſcrutiny, but have fallen into uni- 
verſal ee 


It is true that 1 hiſtory of the Old 


Teſtament ſets the Jewiſh nation in gene- 


ral in a very favourable point of light, and, 


on that account, it may be ſuppoſed that 


they would the more readily acquieſce in it, 


and wiſh to have it paſs for true with their 


neighbours; but in other reſpects, alſo, it 


repreſents them, and their moſt diſtinguiſh- 


ed anceſtors, in a very unfavourable light, 
leaving them under the imputation of ſo 


many cruel and biſe actions, as no deſcen- 


dant of theirs would have wiſhed them to 


lie under. Among theſe is the hiſtory of 


Abraham and Iſaac denying their wives, 
LAS corel EY the 
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the deceit of Jacob, and the abominable 
treachery of two of his ſons, together with 
the very great faults, and even aggravated 


_ crimes of David, and others of their moſt 
illuſtrious heroes and princes. 


I he fabulous hiſtories of the Greeks and 
Romans are written in a manner very dif- 
ferent from this. Even Joſephus, the 
Jewiſh hiſtorian, who had the Old Teſta- 
ment to write from, and who had it not in 
his power to forge or alter much, endea- 
vours to give the whole hiſtory as favour- 
able a turn as poſſibly ; intirely ſuppreſſing 
the ſtory of the golden calf, and others 
which might tend to give foreigners a dif- 
advantageous 'idea of his anceſtors and na- 
tion. What kind of a hiſtory may we ſup- 

' poſe that ſuch a writer as this would have 
invented, if he had been fairly at liberty to 
do it; and what does a hiſtory written up- 

on ſo very different a plan, as that of the 
Old Teſtament, exhibit, but the face of | 
truth, OVEN os Haas a and morti- 
fying. 15 


All 
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All the moſt diſtinguiſhed rites and cuſ- 
toms of the Jews are intimately connected 
with, and founded upon the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed miraculous facts in their hiſtory ; 
and ſome of them, are ſuch as we cannot 
ſuppoſe that any nation would voluntarily 


impoſe upon themſelves, being exceeding- 


ly burdenſome, and ſeemingly hazardous. 
Among theſe we may reckon the rite of 
circumciſion, which was probably borrowed 
by ſome other nations from them; a week- 
ly day of reſt from labour, not plowing 
their fields, or tilling their grounds, every 
ſeventh year, and the appearance of all 


their males three times in a year at one 


particular place, when the borders of their 


country muſt have been left defenceleſs, 


and they could have no dependence but 
upon an extraordinary providence for their 
ſecurity, which was promiſed in their law, 
Add to this that they were ſurrounded by 
powerful and enterpriſing nations, who en- 


tertained an inveterate antipathy againſt. 
them, and conſequently could not be ex- 


pected to neglect the fair opportunities 
e. 8 A a which 
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which their feſtival ſolemnities afforded to 


attack their borders, had they not been re- 
ſtrained by a ſuperior influence. Vet their 


whole hiſtory affords not a ſingle inſtance 
of any inroad being made upon them at 


thoſe times. 


To this may be added their being for- 
bidden to have any foreign commerce, or 
to have many horſes, which was the great 
pride of their neighbours in time of peace, 
and a great ge to them in time 
of war. 


% 


It has often he ſaid that Moſes kim. 


ſelf, without any divine inſtruction, might 


have formed the body of laws recorded in 


his writings, and have given all the other 


directions which he pretended to have re- 


ceived from God. But, beſides, that this 


ſuppoſition can never account for the whole 
nation having always believed that they 


had been led through the red ſea, been fed 


with manna forty years, heard a ſuperna- 
tural voice e delivering the ten command- 
ments 
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ments from mount Sinai, and having croſ- 
ſed the river Jordan without either boat or 


bridge, Kc. &c. &c. all which facts we 


find recognized j in the moſt ſolemn offices 


of their ſtated public worſhip, many cen- 
turies after the time of Moſes, it 1s in itſelf 
very improbable. 


Moſes appears, from many circumſtances 


in his hiſtory, to have been a man of the 
greateſt meekneſs, modeſty, and diffidence. 
He was exceedingly averſe to aſſume any 
public character; he was eaſily governed 
by the advice of others; and what 1s par- 
ticularly worthy of conſideration, he want- 
ed thoſe talents which are peculiarly requi- 
ſite for the part he is ſuppoſed to have act- 
ed, viz. thoſe of an Orator and a Warrior. 
He had ſuch an impediment in his ſpeech, 
that he was obliged to take his brother 
Aaron to ſpeak for him before Pharoah, 
and the Iſraelites: The whole hiſtory of 
their march through the wilderneſs ſhews 
that he had nothing of a military turn, 
without which more eſpecially no man 
could have expected to 0 any thing at the 
A a2 75 head 
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head of a people juſt revolted from the 
Egyptians. For it is obſervable, that in 
the engagements which they had with thoſe 


people who oppoſed their paſſage, Moſes 


never headed them himſelf, but left the 
whole command to Joſhua, and others, 
while he was praying for them at a diſtance, 


It has been faid that Moſes was a mar 


of excellent underſtanding and judgment, 


but his own hiſtory by no means favours 
that ſuppoſition. For, excepting thoſe 
orders and inſtitutions which he publiſhed 
as from God, almoſt every thing elſe that 
is recorded by him ſhows him to have been 
a weak man, and of groſs underſtanding. 


His behaviour with reſpect to the killing of 


the Egyptian, and his embarraſſment with 
a multiplicity of bufineſs, till he was re- 


lieved by the ſenſible advice of Jethro, and 


many other circumſtances might be alledg- 


ed in ſupport of this opinion, Theſe. 
things ſuthciently demonſtrate that Moſes, 


perſonally conſidered, was by no means a 
man capable of deviſing ſuch a ſyſtem of 
laws as his books contain, or of conducting 

— 
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that moſt intractable nation, as they were 
conducted, forty years through the wil- 
derneſs. 


Beſides, if Moſes had ſuch a capacity, 
and had been of ſuch a diſpoſition as would 
have prompted him to act ſuch an impoſ- 
ture as this, he would certainly have made 
ſome better proviſion than he did for his 
own family and tribe. He had children 
of his own, and yet they did not ſucceed 
| him in his extraordinary offices and power, 
nor do we find them poſſeſſed of any pecu- 
liar privilege or advantage whatever. They 
were not even of the higher order of prieſts, 
who yet enjoyed no privilege worth covet- 
ing; and the tribe of Levi in general, t 
which he belonged, was worſe provided "x 
than any other of the twelve; and, what is 


particularly diſgraceful, Moſes himſelf re- 


lates that the poſterity of Leyi were diſperſed 

among the reſt of the tribes as a puniſhment 

for the baſeneſs and cruelty of their anceſtor, 
in the affair of the Shechemites,” | 
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The tribe for which the greateſt honours 


were reſerved, in the prophecies of both 


Jacob and Moſes, was that of Judah, with 
which Moſes had no particular connection. 
This was the tribe which was marked out 
as the ſeat of pre-eminence and power, and 
eſpecially as the tribe from which the Meſ- 
ſiah Was to ariſe. 


Beſides, if Moſes had meant to do any 
great thing for himſelf, it is not likely that 


he would have detained the Iſraelites ſo 


long in the wilderneſs. Forty years ex- 
ceeds the whole term of the active part of 
a man's life, according to the common 
courſe of it; and a ſhort time would have 
been ſufficient to inſtruct the people i in the 
uſe of weapons, and the art of war, as it was 
practiſed in thoſe rude times, Indeed, we 
do not find that much attention was given 
to this buſineſs, but that, on the contrary, 


_ almoſt their whole time was taken up with 


inſtructions on the ſubjects of legiſlation, 
religion, and morals, _ 


Though 
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Though the Jewiſh hiſtory is far more 
antient than that of any other nation in the 
world, and therefore we cannot expect to 
find it confirmed by any other accounts of 
ſuch early tranſactions, yet, from the time 
that the Greeks and other nations began to 
write hiſtory, their accounts are ſufficiently 
agreeable to the hiſtory of the Old Teſta- 
ment, allowance being made for the uncer- 
tainty there muſt have been in the com- 
munication of intelligence, in an age in 
which remote nations had very little inter- 
courſe. However, all the leading facts of 
the Jewiſh hiſtory, even thoſe which re- 
ſpect Moſes himſelf, the deliverance of the 
Iſraelites out of the power of the Egyptians, 
and many particulars in their ſubſequent 
hiſtory, are related by hiſtorians of other 
nations, with ſuch a mixture of fable and 
miſtake, as might be expected from people 
who had no better means of being informed 
concerning. them. | 


As to the hiſtory of the fall of man, and 
other particulars preceding the time of 
A a + Moles, 
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Moſes, and the memory of his immediate 
anceſtors, it may be allowed that there is a 


mixture of fable, or allegory i in it, without 


affecting the hiſtory that is properly Moſaic, - 
and conſequently the truth of the Jewiſh 
religion. It ſhould be conſidered, however, 
that Moſes relates only ſuch of the more 


remarkable tranſactions of the times preced- 


ing his own, and of his remote anceſtors, 


as it may well be ſuppoſed that their de- 


ſcendants would carefully, and might eaſi- 


ly tranſmit to their poſterity ; and only 


eight generations intervened between Moles 
and Noah, 


CHAPTER 
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CAT T1 ER IV. 
THE EVIDENCE or THE JEWISH AND: CHRISTIAN 


REVELATIONS, DERIVED FROM PRESEN T 
APPEARANCES. 


KECTION L 


Arguments from the exiſtence, propagation, : 


and good effects of the Jervi A and Chriſtian 
religions. 


AVING conſidered the evidence of 


the Jewiſh and Chriſtian revelations, 


as far as it depends upon the teſtimony of 
| thoſe who received them, and eſpecially of 
| thoſe who have written the hiſtory of them, 
I ſhall now proceed to lay before my readers 
ſome evidence of a different kind, the facts 
from which it ariſes being either the ſubject 


of univerſal obſervation, or recorded in gene- 


ral hiſtories, of univerſally allowed credit. 


The 
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The very exiſtence and reception of ſuch 
ſyſtems of religion as the Jewiſh and chriſ- 
tian, are remarkable facts of this kind. 
That other religions, ſuch as the different 
ſpecies of heatheniſm, and that of Mo- 
hammed, ſhould have been eſtabliſhed, and 
gained credit, may be accounted for without 
ſuppoſing them to be true ; but the Jewiſh 
and chriſtian religions were ſo circum- 
ſtanced, at their inſtitution, that it ſeems im- 
poſſible to account either for their exiſtence, 
or the credit which they are known to have 


obtained, without ſuppoſing them to be 
true and divine. 


The faith of Jews and chriſtians reſpect- 
ing God, as one being, the maker, gover- 
nor, and righteous judge of all ; concern- 
ing moral duty, and a future ſtate, are ſo 
agreeable, to reaſon, and yet ſo much more 
juſt and ſublime than the moral and reli- 
gious ſyſtems of other nations, eſpecially 
about the time when theſe two religions were 
ſeverally eſtabliſhed (in which both the re- 
ligion and morals of all their neighbouring 
nations were remarkably corrupt) that, con- 


„ ſidering 
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fdering the ſituation of the Jews and pri- 
mitive chriſtians, with reſpe& to ſtudy and 
inquiry, we cannot but conclude that they 
muſt have had ſources of information which 
other nations had not. Indeed, the writ- 
ings of the Jews and chriſtians bear no 
traces of their religious knowledge being 
the deduction of any extraordinary ſagacity 
or reaſoning of their own; and men who 
attain to ſuperior knowledge by their own 
zeaſoning, and ſuperior powers, are ge- 
nerally ready enough to make a ſhew of 
their reaſon, and are willing to ſecure to 
themſelves whatever reputation can accrue 
from it, But here we find admirable 
ſyſtems of religious and moral knowledge 
publiſhed by perſons who diſclaim all me- 
rit with reſpect to them, and who do not 
pretend to have diſcovered them by their 
own powers. 

T A great object of theſe two religions, 
eſpecially as fully revealed in the chriſtian, 
which was the completion of the whole 
ſcheme, is ſo ſublime and excellent, that 

. it 
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mention a few others which relate to them 
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it could hardly have had any other ſource 
than the univerſal parent of good: This 
object is no leſs than to teach univerſal im- 
partial virtue, and a ſuperiority of mind to 
this world, in a firm faith of another and a 
better after death ; and this truly catholic 
religion is not calculated for the uſe of any 
one people only, or made ſubſervient to 
any particular form of civil government, 
but is deſigned to unite and bleſs all the 
nations of the world, under one ſpiritual 


head Chriſt Jeſus. 


Theſe obſervations relate to the Jewiſh | 
and chriſtian religions jointly, I ſhall now 


: e. 


The religious poems and 8 compo- 
fitions. of the Jews, contain ſentiments ſo 
admirably juſt and ſublime, that the ſlight- 
eſt compariſon of them with the religious 
hymns of other nations, even in the moſt 
enlightened ages, cannot but lead us to ful- 
pect that the Jews were poſſeſſed of advan- 
tages 


x N # 
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WW tages for religious knowledge far ſuperior to 
thoſe of any * people. 3 


While all ds neighbouring nations were 
running faſt into idolatry, and eſpecially the 
worſhip of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, par- 
celling out the world into a great number 
of principalities, and aſſigning a ſeparate 
divinity for each, Moſes teaches a religion 
which begins with aſſerting that one God, 
by the word of his own power, and without 
the affiſtance or inſtrumentality of any in- 
ferior intelligent being, created the heavens 
and the earth, and even the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars themſelves, and appointed the proper 
uſes of them all; which ſtruck at the very 
foundation of the religious ſyſtems of all 
other nations. That great principle which 
was abandoned by all other nations, namely, 
the worſhip of one God, poſſeſſor of heaven 

and earth, and who fills both heaven and 
earth with his preſence, was even the fun- 
damental maxim of the Jewiſh ſtate, and 
the great foundation of their civil, as well 
as religious government. 
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While the reſt of the world were prac« 
tiſing the moſt abominable impure and 


cruel rites, as acts of religious worſhip, 
and thought to recommend themſelves to 
the favour of their gods, by the moſt ab- 


ſurd and unmeaning ceremonies, Without 
ever having recourſe to moral virtue for 
that purpoſe, Moſes indeed inſtituted a ce- 
remonial worſhip ; but both he and all the | 
Jewiſh prophets, repeatedly, and in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, aſſert the perfect moral 
character of the ſupreme being, the infi- 
nitely greater importance of purity of heart 


and integrity of life, and the utter inſigni- 


ficance of any rites, ceremonies, or offerings 


6 without them. 


While dice nations were addicted to the 
moſt wretched ſuperſtitions, having. re- 
courſe to various divinations, and arts of 
witchcraft, whenever they wanted to get 
intelligence concerning future events, or 
the aſſiſtance of ſuperior powers, the Jewiſh 
people were taught to hold all theſe things 
in deſerved contempt and abhorrence. 
They were inſtructed to expect no informa- 

; tion 
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tion concerning future events, or aſſiſtance 
in any undertaking, but from the one liv- 
ing and true God; and they were com- 
manded to puniſh all thoſe who pretended 
to the abominable arts of divination and 
witchcraft with death. It is to be obſerv- 
ed, alſo, that the Jewiſh prophets deliver- 
ed themſelves with gravity and ſeriouſneſs, 
worthy of the majeſty of him that ſent 
them, and did not uſe thoſe violent con- 
vulſions, foamings at the mouth, and ex- 
travagant geſtures, which the heathen di- 
viners had recourſe to, in order to dazzle 
and impoſe upon thoſe who conſulted them. 


So far is there from being any pretence 
for ſaying that the Jews were naturally 
more intelligent than their neighbours, and 
attained thoſe juſt notions of religion and 
morality by their own reaſon and good 
ſenſe, that their own hiſtory always repre- 
ſents. them as ſtiff necked, and flow of un- 
derſtanding ; and to this very day. their 
enemies conſtantly reproached them as be- 
ing the moſt ſtupid of mankind. Beſides, 
their hiſtory ſhews that the Jews were na- 
f turally | 
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turally as prone to idolatry and ſuperſtition 
as any other people could be, and their 
frequent relapſes into the idolatry of their 
neighbours, notwithſtanding the moſt ex- 
_ preſs warnings, and awful judgments, de- 
monſtrate that, had it not been for divine 
inſtructions, inculcated again and again, 
they would have been far from ſhewing an 
example of a purer religion, or more ra- 
tional worſhip than ſuch as prevailed in 
other countries. It muſt alſo be obſerved, 
that the rigorous adherence of the Jews to 
their religion at preſent, and which has 
continued for ages, under the greateſt ex- 
ternal diſcouragements, is ſuch, as con- 
ſidering their former proneneſs to deſert it, 
demonſtrates that they muſt have received 
the moſt convincing proof of its truth and 
| divinity... 


X While the philoſophers of other nations 
taught an exceedingly confined morality, 
treating thoſe of their own nation only as 
. brethren, and the reſt of mankind as ene- 
mies, Moſes inculcates the principles of the 

greateſt humanity and tenderneſs in the 
| treatment 
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treatment of ſtrangers, reminding them that 
they themſelves had been ſtrangers in the 
land of Egypt, and that wid knew the 
heart of a ranger. 


Upon the whole, it cannot be ſaid that 
the religion and morality of. the books of 
Moſes was ſuch as might have been expect- 
ed from the time in which he lived. Was. 
it ſimilar to any thing he could have learned 
in Egypt, or in any of the neighbouring 
countries ? On the contrary, it was in al- 
moſt every reſpect - moſt remarkably the 
reverſe of the opinions and practices of 
thoſe times, and therefore muſk. have had 


ſome other origin. 


The form of a free and equal govern- 
ment, which was particularly recommend- 
ed.to the Jews, and under which they lived 
for a conſiderable time, was one of which 
there is no other example in the Eaſt, where 
kingly and arbitrary governments only are 
known even to this day. Such eſpecially 


was the government of Egypt, where they - | 


had reſided above two hundred years, and to 
Wop al; Bb „ the 
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the inſtitutions of which it appears that 
they were remarkably prone, notwithſtand- 
ing what they had ſuffered in that country ; 
and all the land of Canaan Was under the 
dominion of a great number of petty 
kings or tyrants; whereas, it is obſerved of 
the Iſraelites, befare the times of Saul (by 
whoſe appointment to be king they made 
an infringement i in their original conſtitu- 
tion) that every man did what was right 
in his own eyes. Indeed, the civil govern- 
ment of the Hebrews was ſo exceedingly 
| favourable to liberty, virtue, and domeſtic 
| happineſs, as, confidering the many abſurd 
and iniquitious conſtitutions of other na- 
tions, furniſhes a very ſtrong argument for 
1 being a divine e 


- Lay: I ſhall en that the prophe- 
cies of the Old Teſtament, which have 
been exactly fulfilled, ſome of them long 
ſince the books which contain them were 
tranſlated into other languages, and diſ- 
perſed all over the world, fully prove that 
the writers of them had divine communi- 
cations. But this argument I reſerve for 

eas | a diſtinct 
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a diſtin& conſideration, in favour of the 


whole ſyſtem of Jewiſh and chriſtian reve- 
lation, as one. 


The very pretenſions of Jeſus Chriſt, 
are a - ſufficient proof that there was 
ſomething ſupernatural in his caſe. Be- 
fore his. time the Jews had had no pro- 
phets for ſeveral hundred years, nor do 
they ſeem to have expected any before the 
appearance of the Meſſiah, or his fore- 


runner; and, no Jew had any idea of ex- 
tending the proper ingdom r God to thoſe 


who did not conform to the inſtitutions of 


Moſes. How then ſhould it ever. have 


come into the head of any Jew, and eſpe- 


cially a perſon ſo obſcurely born, and ſo 
privately educated as Jeſus was, to aſſume 
more power than any of their former pro- 
phets, more than even Moſes himſelf had 


pretended to, and to act and ſpeak from 
God by a more conſtant and intimate kind 


of inſpiration than any before him? How. 


can it be ſuppoſed that any Jew ſhould 
have formed the idea, or the wiſh, to ſay 
nothing: of the power of effecting a thing 

„„ „ 
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ſo fundamentally contrary to any notion 
that was ever entertained by a Jew, whe- 
ther, with reſpect to his character, he was 
virtuous or vicious. 


When the wiſeſt of the heathen philoſo- 
phers entertained great doubts with reſpect 
to a future ſtate, when the belief of it was 
almoſt worn out in the world, how can we 
account for Chriſt's preaching, with ſuch 
ſteadineſs and aſſurance as he did, the doc- 
trine not only of a future ſtate, but of a 
reſurrectiun, of which nothing in nature 
could have given any man the leaſt idea, 
and yet to this reſurrection· Chriſt referred 
all the hopes of -his followers, and gave the 
fulleſt proof of his own entire perſuaſion 
concerning it, by calmly yielding himſelf 
up to death, in full confidence of riſing 
again from the dead in a very few days, as 
a proof of the divinity of his doctrine and 
miſſion, and a pattern of a future and gene- 
ral reſurrection, How, I ſay, can we ac- 
count for theſe extraordinary views, or this 
conſtancy i in the purſuit of them, but upon 
the ſuppoſition that Chriſt was 1 inſpired, 
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ind authorized by God in 1 8 and 
acting as he did ? 


The rife of ſo remarkable a religion as 


the chriſtian, i in the circumſtances 1 in which 


it made its firſt appearance, and alſo the 


invincible patience and fortitude of the pri- 


mitive chriſtians, in perſevering in the pro- 
feſſion of the goſpel, notwithſtanding the 
ridicule and ſevere perſecution to which 
they were thereby expoſed, both from the 


Jews and the reſt of the world, and the 
readineſs with which ſuch numbers of them 


died martyrs to their profeſſion, are eaſily 
accounted for on the ſuppoſition that chriſ- 
tianity is true, but they muſt certainly be 
puzzling facts to an unbeliever, who conſi- 
ders the uniformity of human nature, how 
ſtrong a conviction the conduct of the pri- 
mitive chriſtians implies, and what proofs 
are neceſſary to produce that conviction; 


and this not in the caſe of a ſingle perſon, 
for which 


a. but of all 


no reaſon would have been re- 

quired, but of great numbers, not of Jews 
ations of the world, 
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and ſome the moſt learned and inquiſitive 
of their age. 


The time and manner in which the Jewiſh 
and chriſtian revelations were promulgated, 


were ſo admirably adapted to the ſtate 


and circumſtances of the world, and were 
ſuch a ſeaſonable check upon the diſorders 


of it, as makes it exceedingly probable that 
a ſcheme ſo truly excellent, and ſo ſeaſon- 


ably applied, could only proceed from the 


father of lights, and the giver of ey good 


and Ne g 8 


Abraham and his polleriey W to EH 
diſtinguiſhed by God at the very time that 
the primitive religion of mankind began to 
degenerate into idolatry ; ſo that, for many 
ages, they bore their teſtimony to the unity, 
the ſupremacy, moral character, and go- 


vernment of God; and being ſituated in the 


very center of the then civilized part of the 
world, they muſt have been ſome check up- 


on the prevailing idolatry, and the wicked- 


neſs which LG it. And, bad as the 


- 
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ſtate of things was in the heathen world, 
it;is very probable that, without this pro- 
viſion, it would have been much worſe ; 
and it is remarkable, that the idolatry and 
wickedneſs of the great civilized nations, in 
the neighbourhood of Judea, far exceeded 
that of the more uncivilized part of the 
world. The ſyſtems of idolatry. which now 
ſubſiſt in Aſia, Africa, or America, are in- 
nocent things compared: with the horrid 
ſyſtems of the Egyptians, Babylonians, Ca- 
naanites, or Tyrians, or even than the re- 
ligions of Greece, of Rome, and that of all 
this weſtern pos of the world. 5 


„Wen the Jews 1 were 3 by the. re- 
ligious cuſtoms of their neighbours, and 
were brought back to the worſhip of the 
one true God (as they always were) by very 4 
ſevere judgments, in which the hand of 
God was very conſpicuous, particularly 
when they. were brought back from a ſtate 
of captivity among other nations, it could 
not but be an uſeful leſſon to their neigh- 
bours, as well as to themſelves 3. and many 
facts in the Jewiſh hiſtory 1 make it evident, 
| 4 5 chat 
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that their religion, and their prophets were 
much revered in the neighbouring ſtates, 
This we ſee particularly in the hiſtory of 
Jonah's preaching to the Ninevites, and of 
the application made to the prophet Eliſha 
by Naaman, and Hazael, perſons of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank in the court of the king of Syria. 
The decrees of Nebuchadnezzer king "of / 
Babylon alſo, and thoſe of the firſt kings of 
Perſia, which were publiſhed through all 
the provinces of thoſe extenſive empires, 
muſt have made the Jews and their religion 
generally known and reſpected. - 


In later times, after the. conqueſt of 
Alexander the Great, we both find great 
numbers of ſtrangers reſiding in Judea, on 
the account of religion, and alſo that the 
Jews themſelves were diſperſed in a moſt 
remarkable manner, into every part of the 
civilized world, there being no city, or 
place of note, without them. Their aſſi- 
duity in making proſelytes is ſufficiently 
known, and the effects of it are manifeſt | 
in the number of devout Gentiles, who were 


brought over to the worſhip of the true 
1 God, 
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God, though it is probable they did not 
chuſe to be initiated into all: the rites of the 
Journ religion. 


That the benefit of the Jewiſh religion 
was not to be confined tò that nation, but 
was alſo to have a conſiderable influence on 
the minds even of diſtant nations, is evi- 
dent from many paſſages of the books of 
Moſes ; as when it is ſaid that God would 
be glorified by their means in the ſight of 
all the heathen, &c. - See Deut. iv. 6. 
Pſ. Xvi. 23. N 


The chriſtine religion 525 a of: 
fected a reformation of the idolatry, and 
abominable cuſtoms of the Gentile world; 
an effect which all the wiſdom. and philo- 
ſophy of mankind would never have pro- 
duced; There are numerous teſtimonies of 
the heathens in favour of the good morals 
of the primitive chriſtians. Celſus owns 
that there were among them many tempe- 
rate, modeſt, and underſtanding perſons ; ; 
and the Emperor Julian recommends to 
the n pontiffs the example of the 

2 99 chriſtians, 
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chriſtians, for their kindneſs and humanity 
to ſtrangers, and not only to thoſe of their 
own religion, but to the heathens, and for 
their ſeeming ſanity of life; and to this 
he afcribes the progreſs that n had 
made in the world. 


410 Chriſtianity has alſo bettered the Nate of 
the world. in a civil and political reſpect, 
giving men a juſt idea of their mutual 
relations and natural rights, and thereby 
gradually aboliſhing ſlavery, with the ſervile 
ideas which introduced it, and alſo many 
cruel and barbarous cuſtoms. The gene- 
rous principles of chriſtianity have greatly 
contributed to render thoſe European go- 
vernments, which are nominally arbitrary, 
more favourable to ſecurity and happineſs 
than the freeſt antient heathen ſtates. - The 
corruption of - chriſtianity has, no doubt, 
greatly leſſened its good effects; but ſtill, 
as it may be clearly proved, that the very 
worſt ſtate of Chriſtendom, with reſpect to 
religion, and the influence of it, was pre- 
ferable to heatheniſm, at the time of the 
| pſomuigntion of chriſtianity, it may be 
a | bel 
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hoped that, with the reſtoration of genuine 
chriſtianity, we ſhall ſee the revival of 1 
the happy effects of it. | 


The tire of cht promul ratio n of chriſti- 
anity Was the moſt ſeaſonable that could 
have been choſen, both with reſpect to its 


evidence, and its ſalutary effects. It is un- 
queſtionable, that the heathen world was 
then moſt deplorably corrupt, without the 


leaſt hope of a remedy by any natural means; 


and even the generality of the Jews had 
greatly departed from the genuine moral 
principles of their own divine religion, and 


a very conſiderable ſect of them had aban- 
doned the doctrine of a future ſtate. | 


At this remarkable period afl all the 


civilized part of the world compoſed ohe 


immenſe empire, by which means the know- 


ledge of chriſtianity was readily commu- 


nicated from one country to another ; and 


the apoſtles had the eaſier acceſs to every 


place of note by means of the Jews, who 
were c previoully ſettled there, in whoſe 


\rnagogues 
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5 ſynagogues they had an opportunity of 
preaching both to the Jews, and allo to hy 


Gentile ee | | 


5 It Was, a6, a circumſtance of great mo- 


ment to the evidence of chriſtianity, that it 


was promulgated in the moſt learned and 


inquiſitive age in all antiquity; ſo that great 


numbers of perſons would have both the in- 


clination, and ability to inquire into it, and 
ſatisfy themſelves concerning it, 


( ; 


All theſe circumſtances put together, o. cer- 
tainly give us the idea of a wiſe and kind pa- 
rent, interpoſing in favour of his offspring, 
at a time when they ſtood in moſt need of 
it, adapting his relief to their real occaſions, 
and applying it in the moſt ſesſonable 9260 
judicious manner. 
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e 


Arguments from flanding Cuſtoms, Sc. in 
favour of the Jewiſb and chriſtian religions. 


5 HE RE E are ſeveral religious cul; 
| toms which have been conſtantly 
obſerved by Jews and Chriſtians, concern- 
ing which no probable conjecture can be 
formed, except that which is alledged in 
the hiſtory of thoſe revelations, as the ob- 
ſervance of one day in ſeven for the pur- 
poſe of reſt from labour, in commemora- 
tion of God's having reſted or ceaſed from 
his work after the fix days of creation; the 
Paſſaver, in commemoration of the mira- 
culous deliverance of the Iſraelites when all 
the firſt born of the Egyptians were de- 
ſtroyed; the feaſt of Pentecoſt, which was 
deſigned to perpetuate the memory of the 
giving of the law from mount Sinai ; and 
GOT 5 the 
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the feaſt of 7. abernacles, to remind them of 
their having lived in tents in their paſſage 
through the wilderneſs. Of this kind, 
alſo, is the celebration of the Lord's Supper 
among chriſtians, in order to commemorate 
the death of Chriſt, which it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that they would have done, if he 
had not likewiſe riſen from the dead, as he 
himſelf had foretold. 


Now /olemn ten are univerſally ac- 
knowledged to be, in many caſes, the beſt 
memorials of important events; becauſe 
they ſuppoſe a whole people repeating their 
teſtimony to them as often as the rite is 
celebrated; and this being continued from 
generation to generation, the original evi- 
dence has all the ſtrength that it could 
poſſibly have, when wanſalitted to us by 
ſucceſſion. 


It will be ſaid that we find in the heathen 
world religious cuſtoms, which are ſaid to 
have been inſtituted in commemoratian of 


ſuch remarkable events as ſuppoſe the truth - 


of their religions, as the Eleuſinia an myſ-⸗ 
g teries, 
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teries, in which were repreſented the rape 
of Proſerpine, and the introduction of 
corn among the Athenians by her mother 
Ceres. But there is this eſſential difference 
between the religious cuſtoms of the Jews 
or chriſtians, and ſuch as theſe among the 
heathens. The Jews and chriſtians have 
written hiſtories of all their religious inſti- 
tutions, of equal antiquity with the inſti- 
tutions themſelves; and in theſe hiſtories 
both the origin of the cuſtom is recorded, 
and the manner in which every thing 
relating to it is to be performed, is par- 
ticularly deſcribed. On the contrary, the 
Greek and Newa writers of later ages, 
finding a practice in uſe, - before the inven- 


tion of letters, might eafily add to the 


traditional account of it, and ſo embelliſh 
the narration, that, in time, the aſe of the 
cuſtom, which had ſome foundation in hiſ- 


tory, might be eſſentially changed. 


T ling 1 ks no deter but that, with 
reſpect to the Eleuſinian myſteries, there 
was a woman called Ceres, who, or her ſon 


e Triptolemus, 
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Triptolemus, taught the Athenians the uſe 
of corn, that ſhe had a daughter called 
Proſerpine, who was ſtolen from her by 
ſome perſon whoſe name was Pluto. But 
that this Pluto was God of the infernal 
regions, and carried his wife thither, and 
that Ceres lighted a torch at mount Etna, 
and went in queſt of her all over the world, 
was, moſt probably, an embelliſhment of 
the poets, and no neceſſary inference from 
the cuſtom. 


Cuſtoms with merely traditional expla- 
nations are very apt to vary in different 
places, ſo that, in a courſe of- many years, 
there being no written hiſtory to rectify any 
miſtake, both the practice itſelf, and the 
account of it, may eafily become, by means 
of ſucceſſive innovations, quite unlike what 
they were originally. If we had not hiſ- 
tories of England to have recourſe to, how 
differently might our cuſtoms of wearing oak 
on the twenty-ninth of May, and making 
bon-fires on the fifth of November have 


been repreſented 1 ? Nay, we have many cuſ= ; 
_ toms 
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toms which have, no doubt, been kept up, 
without interruption from the time of hea- 
theniſm, the origin of which is merely con- 
jectural, even among the learned, and alto- 


gether unknown to the common people who 


andes them. 
On the ſubject of this patt af my work 
I muſt obſerve, that the earth itſelf bears 
ſeveral indelible marks of the tranſactions | 
which are recorded in the hiſtories of the 
Jewiſh and chriſtian religions. At leaſt, 
they are ſuch as are eaſily and clearly ac- 
counted for, on the ſuppoſition that thoſe 
hiſtories are true, and they are not eaſily 
accounted for on the NI that they 
are falſe, 


That there has been ſome ſuch convul- 
fon in the earth, as muſt have been pro- 
duced by the general deluge, is acknow- 


ledged by many naturaliſts, even thoſe who 
are not believers in revelation. The dead 


ſea is very likely to have been occaſioned by 
ſuch a deſtruction of an inhabited country 
as is related in the Moſaic dine of Sodom 

. C 0 | and 
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and Gomorrah. Travellers of unqueſtion- 
able authority ſay, that it is almoſt poſſible 
to trace the progreſs of the children of Iſrael 
through the wilderneſs. More eſpecially, 
ſeveral of them have given drawings of the 
rock at Rephidim, and they are unanimous 
in their opinion, that the holes and channels 
which are worn in it muſt have been made 
by water, and yet that it is in a place where 
it is not at all probable that there ſhould 
ever have been any natural ſpring or river, 
and where there is far from being any 
water at preſent. Matthew ſays, that the 
rocks were rent at the time of the crucifixion 
of Jeſus; and travellers ſay that there is, 
at this day, a moſt remarkable cleft i in the 
rocks of mount Calvary, ſuch as cannot 
| well be ſuppoſed to have been produced 
by any natural earthquake, not having ſe- 
parated the Hrata, but dividing them al 
perpendicularly. 7 


:-- Theſe STI IE ge are 
far from amounting'to a demonſtration. of 
the truth of the Jewiſh and chriſtian hiſ- 
tories, but they wy ſo remarkably with 

5 — them, 
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them, as muſt add to their credibility; and 
all the facts which have been recited- in 
this part put together, certainly. repreſent the 
known ſtate of things to be ſuch, as cannot 
be accounted. for without ſuppoſing thoſe 
hiſtories to be true. Admitting the truth 
of thoſe hiſtories, the preſent ſtate of things 
has ariſen eaſily and naturally from the pre- 
ceding ; but on the contrary ſuppoſition, we 
can ſee no connection between them, ſo that 
what is known to all the world, and is the 
ſubject of every day 8 obſervation, is alto- 
gether inexplicable. | 


SECTION "n+ 5 


Various internal ian of the truth of the 
ee g. 


ESIDES the Ack evictions; lh | 
may be drawn from the canonical 
books of the New Teſtament, in favour of 
the truth of chriſtianity, an attentive reader 
of them cannot but obſerve ſeveral internal 
characters, which bear the ſtrongeſt marks of 


Co 2 genuineneſs 
: 


1 * 
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genuineneſs and truth, on account of their 
perfect reſemblance to other genuine and 
true hiſtories. Some of theſe circumſtances, 
intermixed, as they neceflarily are, with 
others of a different nature, I ſhall take no- 
_ tice of in this place. Every thing of this 
nature is plainly a fanding evidence of the 
truth of the chriſtian hiſtory, independent 
of any teſtimony in its favour. 


The whole of the ſcripture hiſtory abounds 
with ſo many particulars concerning times, 
places, and perſons, as are ſtrong internal 
marks of authenticity, and make it look 
exceedingly unlike any fiction. Beſides, it 
is hardly poſſi ble to imagine any reaſon or 
motive for contriving ſuch a hiſtory as that 
of the Old Teſtament, and endeavouring 
to impoſe it upon the Jewiſh nation, as 
the genuine hiſtory of their anceſtors, and 

the only authentic ſtandard of their laws | 
and cuſtoms. 


The Jewiſh hiſtory i is alſo very un the 
accounts which the writers of all other na- 


tient have given of their antiquities, and 
5 
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has much more the appearance of truth, 


with reſpect to the times aſſigned for genepa- 
trons of men, and ſucceſſions of Kings. Thoſe 


of the Jewiſh hiſtory, from before the time 
of Moſes, are agreeable to the preſent ſtate 
of things, and the preſent condition of 
human life, whereas the antient hiſtories 
of Egypt, Aſſyria, Babylon, Greece, and 
Rome, repreſent the term of human life, 
and the ſtate of human affairs, as in a con- 
dition much unlike what it is now, and 


ſuch as it is ſtill more improbable that it 


ſhould have been then. The reigns of 


Kings do not, at a medium, exceed nineteen 


years. This Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn 
from the hiſtories of all nations which are 
certainly known wa * 


' Now thoſe of the Kings of b Judah. and 
Iſrael do not exceed, but fall ſhort of this 
| number; whereas, thoſe of the ſtates above- 
mentioned, are ſaid to have -reigned, one 


with another, ſome thirty, and others forty js 
years a-piece, and this in times of great” 


confuſion, when many of them died violent 
deaths. In like manner, the generations of 
%% ns 
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men, at a medium, are found, by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, to have had an interval of about 
thirty years, and ſuch they will be found to 
have been in the Jewiſh hiſtory, which is, 
therefore, probable ; but in thoſe of ſome 
other nations, this interval muſt have been 
fifty or ſixty years, which 1s altogether i Im- 
probable. 8 ö 


The different accounts of the ſame tranſac- 
tion, written by different Evangeliſts, agree 
in all the principal things, which ſhews 
that they had equally attended to them, and 
had the ſame ideas of them ; but they re- 
late their hiſtories in a different order and 
manner, and with many variations in ſmall 
circumſtances ; which ſhews that they did 
not write in concert, as they muſt have 
done to haye agreed ſo well as they do, if 
they had not written from their memories, 
which were equally impreſſed with the idea 
of all the eigenen tranſactions. 


The t traces of a ſs 8 „ 
eſpecially of great humility, integrity, bene- 
volence and devotion, which are apparent in 
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the authors of the New Teſtament, ſupply 
a very ſtrong internal proof, that they have 
not endeavoured to impoſe upon mankind. 
Whether a man himſelf may intend to do it 
or not, it will be. impoſſible for him either 
to ſpeak or write much, without giving to 
an attentive obſerver, ſome idea of his own 
moral character, eſpecially if the ſubject 


be of a moral nature, and have the moſt 


diſtant relation to religion. In this caſe, 
the greateſt artifice, attention, and addreſs, 


will not be ſufficient to conceal every cir- 
cumſtance that has a connection with feel- 


ings, and ee of Faint 


Wo 1 writers of py New. Teſtament | 


were very evidently men of no art or cun- 
ning whatever. Except St. Paul, they muſt 
have been men of very plain underſtand- 
ings; and though not” illiterate, yet ſome 


of them were barely capable of expreſſing 


themſelves with propriety upon neceſſary 


occaſions. Now, that men of this. charac- : 


ter ſhould even think of, or attempt, and 
much leſs ſhould actually. carry on, and 


ſucceed in a ſcheme of ſuch complicated 


Cc 4 impoſture 
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impoſture as the hiſtory of Chriſt and of 
| the apoſtles muſt be, if it were not founded 
in truth, is altogether incredible. In fact, 
this would be more miraculous than any 


thing that theſe writers relate concerning 
themſelves or their maſter. 


On the contrary, we cannot but ſee, in 
the writings of the Evangeliſts, the plaineſt 
marks of a genuine love of truth, and of a 
diſpoſition the fartheſt in the world from a 
deſign to deceive and impoſe: upon others, 
even for their good. It is hardly poſſible 
to read their writings with attention, with- 
out imbibing ſomething of their excellent 
ſpirit, feeling ſomething of their ardent 
love of virtue, their zeal to promote the 
beſt intereſts of mankind, their ſtrong at- 
tachment to their lord and maſter, their 
reverence for God, and devotedneſs to his 
will. 


The writers of the New Teſtament have 
not had the art, nor do they ſeem to have 
had the diſpoſition to conceal their own 


failings, or the eee that were made to 
the 
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the character or pretenſions of their maſter j 
but they relate incidents of this kind with 
as little diſguiſe, and as great ſimplicity, as 
they do any other parts of their hiſtory. 
Can it be thought that any friend of the 
Apoſtle Peter would have invented the diſ- 
graceful ſtory of his cowardly deſertion of 
his maſter, or that any friend of James and 

John would have mentioned their ambitious 
views, and the mortifying reptoof which 
was given them by Jeſus on that account? 


There is not is any of aha Evangeliſts | 
one direct encomium on any of the apoſtles, 
or even on their maſter himſelf. The very 
high opinion which we cannot help form- MW” 
ing of his character, from the peruſal of 9 
their writings, is collected intirely from 1 
facto, diſcourſes, and incidents indirectly men- (MT 

| tioned; and men who had been much ſo- | 
licitous about their character and reputa= _ 1 
tion in the world, would hardly have truſt- ' ol 
ed to this. Nothing is more common in | 
antient heathen writers than direct enco- 
miums on their friends, their *, and 4 Al 
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even on themſelves. This is even the cafe 
with writers of the greateſt ingenuity, and 
the beſt underſtanding, who might have 
been thought to have perceived the folly of 
ſuch exceſſive vanity. But the whole nar- 
rative of the evangelical hiſtorians ſhews 
them to have been men altogether void of 
art or defign, men who wrote from their 
memory only, and who were, indeed, little 
capable of framing a cunningly deviſed fable. 
Upon the whole, there are no writings in 
the world that have ſo many internal cha- 
racters of truth. 55 


The very character of Jeſus Chriſt is ſo 
exceedingly unlike any other character 
whatever in the whole hiſtory of mankind, 
there is ſomething in it ſo remarkably great 
and extraordinary, eſpecially ſuch an amaz- 
ing mixture of dignity and condeſcenſion, 
that we cannot fuppoſe that ſuch men as 
the Evangeliſts: ſhould have conceived it, 
or have ſupported it ſo uniformly as they | 
have done, on a great variety of occaſions. 
The fact demonſtrates that they muſt have 

; I: 
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had an original to copy after. In this caſe 
they muſt have written from their memo- 
ries, and not from imagination. 


I would not icruple to appeal to any per- 
ſon, whoſe moral ſentiments have not been 


perverted, 1 whether he can poſſi bly. recon- 
cile the character of Chriſt, the doctrines 


which he taught, and his general conduct, 
with that of an enthuſiaſt or an impoſtor, 
and conſequently whether his hiſtory does 
not on this account bear internal marks of 
truth. He taught and laboriouſly incul- 
cated the precepts of the pureſt morality. 
He did not puzzle his hearers with ſubtle 
diſtinctions in morals, but inſiſted chiefly 
upon great and general principles, as the 
love of Ged, the love of mankind, and 
univerſal purity of heart, which are calcu- 
lated to form a complete character, adapted 
to every ſtation and condition in life; and 


he more eſpecially enforced thoſe virtues, 
which are the leaſt oſtentatious, but the 


moſt eſſential to true greatneſs and excel- 


lence of character, viz. the forgiveneſs of 


injuries, 


r ar wx 
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injuries, humility, contentment, and reſig- 
nation to the will of God. 


He never conſulted his own eaſe or plea- 
ſure, but conſtantly laboured and felt for 
others, going about doing good to the ſouls 
and bodies of men. He ſpared neither the 
faults of his friends, nor the vices of his 
enemies, though the former were ever fo 
dear to him, and the latter ever ſo powerful 
and inveterate. He diſcovered the moſt 
aſtoniſhing wiſdom and preſence of mind 
whenever enſnaring queſtions were put to 
him. He ſought no worldly emoluments 
or honours, but perſiſted in a courſe of life 
which rendered him in the higheſt degree 
obnoxious to thoſe who were in power; 
and when he deemed the great purpoſe of 
his uſeful life to be accompliſhed, he no 
longer ſecreted himſelf from the malice of 
his perſecutors, but in a firm belief, and with 
a peremptory declaration, that he ſhould 
riſe to the moſt diſtinguiſhed greatneſs, and 
that he ſhould raiſe all his diſciples and 
friends to ſimilar honours in a future life, 


he 
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he ſubmitted, with inimitable calmneſs and 
compoſure, to a moſt cruel and ignomini- 
ous death. | 


If there be any truth in hiſtory, all this, 
and much more than this, was unqueſtion- 
ably fact. Now, what is there in human 
nature, or in the hiſtory of mankind, that 
can lead us to imagine that the man who 
could act this part ſhould ſolemnly aſſert 
that he was commiſſioned by God to do it, 
without really having ſuch a commiſſion. 
A good man will immediately ſay, if divine 
interpoſitions be poſſible in themſelves, and 
if God has ever ſpoken by man, Jeſus Chriſt 
muſt certainly have been the man; and an 
intelligent perſon may perceive that the 
time in which he lived was the moſt proper 
time for his appearance. The man whoſe 
life and converſation is agreeable to the 
goſpel, and who feels that he enjoys the 
advantages of his being and condition to 
the greateſt perfection in conſequence of it, 
muſt feel what will be to him the moſt 
irreſiſtible evidence that the goſpel proceeds 
n the giver of every good and perfect 
gift. 
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gift. _ He has the witneſs in himſelf, and has 
peace and joy m believing. 


The diſcourſes of our Lord before his 
death are certainly altogether unaccountable 
upon the ſuppoſition of his being an im- 
poſtor. They diſcover the greateſt ſenſe of 
perſonal dignity and importance, the moſt 
perfect goodneſs and benevolence of heart, 
the moſt tender affection to his immediate | 
followers, and the ſtrongeſt ſympathy with | 
them under a proſpect of the conſternation 
into which they would be thrown by his 
approaching death; and yet, though he 
endeavoured to ſuggeſt the moſt proper and 
effectual conſiderations to encourage and 
ſupport them under ſo ſevere a trial, he is 
careful to give them no hopes of any ad- 
vancement or happineſs in this world, but 
only in thoſe manſions which he was going 
to prepare for them, after they ſhould be ſo 
hated of all men, that he who killed them 
ſhould think that he did God ſervice. With 
what view could an impoſtor be ſuppoſed 
to talk in this ſtrain, or what could a few 
illiterate men expect to gain by ſupporting 

| the 
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the pretenſions of a man who wanted to 
impoſe upon all the world, and who, after 
being proſecuted as a criminal, was con- 
demned and crucified ? | 


In the diſcourſes of Chriſt we perceive a 
character and manner, in ſeveral reſpects, 
peculiar to himſelf, even much more ſo 


than that of Socrates in the dialogues of 


Plato and Xenophon. It is even confider- 
ably different from that of Moſes, or any 
of the antient prophets, which a Jew, who 
had invented, would probably have imi- 
tated. This ſtyle and manner being ſo tru- 
ly original, has, certainly, the appearance 
of being copied from real life. Beſides, 
the diſcourſes of Chriit are not general de- 
clamations on the ſubject of virtue and vice, 
but are accompanied with many circum- 
ſtances relating to particular perſons, times, 


and places, which a perſon who wrote from : 


imagination would never have thought of, 
or at leaſt would not have hazarded. 


The manner in which Chriſt and his 


apoſtles propoſed and enforced the evidences 
| of 
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ſumptive argument that they were no im- 
poſtors. They generally exhibited their 
proofs without the leaſt comment upon 
them, leaving them to produce their own 


natural effect upon the mind of the unpreju- 


diced obſerver. At other times they plainly 
and peremptorily aſſert their commiſſion 
from God, fimply appealing to the miracles 


which they wrought, or to antient allowed 


prophecies in favour of their pretenſions; 
never reaſoning about the force of them, or 
of their own accord ſtarting and obviating 
objections, though they never declined giv- 


ing plain and ſatisfactory anſwers to all that 
were propoſed to them. 


On the other hand, impoſtors, conſcious 
of their having no ſatis factory proof of what 
they pretend to be, never fail to make a 


great parade of the little ſeeming evidence 


which they can venture to alledge; they are 


quick- ſighted to foreſce, and ready to obvi- 


ate every objection to which they can make 


any plauſible reply, and they artfully evade 
ſuch as they cannot anſwer. Such was the 
| conduct 
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conduct of Mohammed, as a perſon of any 
tolerable diſcernment may perceive in read- 
ing the Koran; and the very reverſe was the 
conduct of Chriſt and his apoſtles, as muſt 
be obvious to any perſon who reads the 
OE and the book of Acts. 


| Upon the whole, we cannot but conclude, 
that the Evangelical hiſtory has all the ai 
and the uſual charaFeriftics of truth; and 
that.men circumſtanced as the writers of the 
New Teſtament were, ſhould have written 
as they have done, without writing from 
known facts, is altogether incredible, and 
the whole hiſtory of mankind can exhibit 

warnte parallel to it. | 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE EVIDENCE OF REVEALED RELIGION 
FROM PROPHECY. 


HE laſt courſe of arguments which I 
ſhall produce in favour of the Jewiſh . 
and chriſtian revelations is that which is 
derived from prophecy, which is of a mixed 
nature, depending in part upon the teſti- 
mony of the friends of revelation that ſuch 
prophecies were delivered, and upon cre- 
dible hiſtory that they have been fulfilled. 
In ſome caſes, however, it is a matter of 
public notoriety, that the books which con- 
tain the prophecies were extant long before 
the events to which it is aſſerted that they 
correſpond ; ſo that this. argument borrows 


no aid from the teſtimony of the friends of 
revelation only. | 


It 
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It muſt be acknowledged that God only 
can foreſee, and with certainty foretel future 
events, at leaſt ſuch as are very remote, and 
which depend upon cauſes which did not 
exiſt, or which could not be known by man 
to exiſt, at the time when they were fore- 
told. It is not neceſſary, however, that the 
event ſhould correſpond to the prophecy fo 
exactly, as that it might have been diſtinctly 
deſcribed before it came to paſs. For in 
how dark and obſcure a manner ſoever the 
prophecy be expreſſed, it will be ſufficiently 
manifeſt that it came from God, if, after 
the event, the correſpondence between them 
be ſo great, that human foreſight could not 
have deſcribed it in ſuch a manner, and 
if it be highly improbable, or impoſſible, 
that it ſhould have been deſcribed in ſuch 
a manner at random, But many prophe- 
cies recorded in the ſcriptures were as in- 
telligible before as after the event, and yet 
they did not at all contribute to their own. 
accompliſhment, by inducing the friends 
of revelation to exert themſelves, in or- 
der to o bring about the thing foretold; the 

| TEES: event 
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event being produced by natural and fo. 
reign cauſes. 


Of the many prophecies which are re- 
corded in the books of ſcripture, I ſhall. 
only mentivn a few of the more conſidera- 
ble, reciting in the firſt place, the words of 
the prediction, and then relating from hiſto- 
ry the correſponding events. 


rt Gn . 


Prophecies relating to various nations which 
bad connections with the Jews. 


HE prophecies concerning the poſte- 
rity of Abraham by IsHMAEL, have 
been remarkably fulfilled ; and the preſent 
ſtate of the Arabs, who are chiefly deſcend- 


ed from Iſhmael, is an atteſtation of their 
truth and divinity. | 


Several of theſe predictions imply, that the 
poſterity of Iſhmael ſhould be numerous; 
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as Gen. xvi. 6.— 12. And the angel of the 
Lord ſaid unto Hagar, I will multiply thy 
feed exceedingly, and it ſhall not be numbered 
for multitude. And the angel of the Lord 
ſaid unto her, Behold, thou art with child, 
and fhalt bear a ſon, and ſhalt call his name 
Ihmael, and he «will be'a wild man; bis hand 
4woill be againſt every man, and every man's 
hand againſt him, and he ſhall duell in the 
preſence of all his brethren. To Abraham 
alſo God ſaid, Gen. xxi. 13. And alſo of the 
fon of the bond woman will T make a nation, 
becauſe he is of thy ſeed. In ſeveral other 
places the prophecy concerning Iſhmael be- 
ing a great nation is repeated; as Gen. Xxi. 
20. with the additional circumſtances of 
his begetting twelve princes, 


Now all theſe particulars have been re- 
markably fulfilled. The deſcendants of 
Iſhmael were a conſiderable nation in very 
early times, and under Mohammed and his 
ſucceſſors, the Arabs extended their con- 
queſts over a great part of the world. All 
the northern coaſts of Africa abound with 
Arabs, Paleſtine is now almoſt entirely oc- 
Ff. 
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cupied by them ; they alſo {till retain their 
antient ſeats, and are as numerous 'there 
uy ever. e 
It was ſaid that Iſhmael ſhould be a w/d 
man, and the Arabs are wild and intractable 
even to a proverb. It was ſaid that 25 hand 
ſhould be againſt every man, and every man's 
hand againſt him, and it is well known that 
the Arabs, and, probably, the Arabs only, of 
all the nations of the world, have conſtantly 
lived in a ſtate of hoſtility with all mankind; 
many of them ſubſiſting by plundering their 
neighbours, and the travellers and caravans 
which are obliged to paſs through any part 
of their country; and beſides this, their 
different clans and chiefs are almoſt always 
at war with one another. 5 


8 ſeems to be intimated, by Iſhmael 8 
| dwelling i in the midf of all his brethren, that 
his poſterity ſhould continue to dwell among 
them, and to ſubſiſt as a ſeparate nation, not- 
withſtanding this ſtate of conſtant hoſtility ; 
and it is truly remarkable, that, though the 
conqueſt of Arabia has been attempted. by 
almoſt 
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almoſt all the great empires which have 
bordered upon them, it has never yet been 
ſubdued ; and no nation ever made the at- 
tempt without repenting of it; having met 
with nothing but diſgrace and loſs. This 
was moſt remarkably the caſe in the time of 
Trajan, the moſt warlike of all the Roman 
emperors, and, when the empire was in its 


greateſt ſtrength. 
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The deſtruction of Ninzven, the greateſt 1 
and moſt flouriſhing city in the world while 1 
it ſtood, and the capital of the Aſſyrian IN 
empire, which ſubdued the ten tribes, and 
carried them captive, was diſtinctly and pe- 
remptorily foretold by the prophet Nahum, 
probably about the time of the captivity of 
the ten tribes by the Aſſyrians; and in about 
ſeventy years after that great empire was 
conquered, and the capital of it deſtroyed * 3 i 
the Medes and  Qabylanzans, | "nam 


BABYLON ſucceeded Nineveh in power ; 
-and ſplendor, and Nebuchadnezzar king of 1 
Babylon conquered the Jews, and carried = 
them into captivity ; yet long before this | 

D d 4 event, 


- 
f 
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event, and even before the Babylonians 
made any great figure among the nations, 
the utter ruin of their city and empire was 
foretold. The prophecies concerning it are 
long and circumſtantial, and the deſcrip- 
tion that is given of the condition to which 
it ſhould be reduced correſponds moſt ex- 
actly to ſeveral ſucceſſive ſtages of it; and 


the whole prophecy 18 completely verified 
at this day. 


The deftragtion of Babylon is foretold 
in general terms by Iſaiah xxi. 9. and by 
Jeremiah 1. 17, 18. and li. 8. The time'of 
this event was fixed by Jeremiah; who wrote 
at the time that the Babylonian empire was 
in its greateſt ſtrength and glory. Jer. XXV. 
Il, 12. Thoſe nations ſhall ſerve the king 
of Babylon ſeventy years, and it ſhall come to 
paſs, that when ſeventy years are accompli ſhed, 
T will puniſh the king of Babylon, and that 
nation, fays the Lord. 


The command of Cocke, who beten 
and took Babylon, were diſtinctly foretold 
by Iſaiah ; and that great Conqueror is even 

mentioned 
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mentioned by name, If. xlv. 1. &c. We 
have alſo an account of both thoſe nations 
which joined in the conqueſt of Babylon, 
If. xxi. 2. Go up, O Elam; befiege, O Me- 


dia; and allo in Jeremiah, . 1 


Lord hath ra iſed up the ſpirit of the kmgs of 
the Medes; for hrs device 1 75 againft Babylon, 
70 deſtroy * it. 


The very manner in which the city was 


taken ſeems to have been alluded to in 


Iſaiah, xliv. 27. That ſays to the deep, Be 
dry, and I will dry up thy rivers. Alſo 
in Jeremiah 1. 28. A drought is upon her 
waters, and they ſhall be dried up; and again, 


li. 36. 1 will dry up her ſeas, and make her 
ſprings dry. For the ſtratagem that Cyrus 


made uſe of to take the place was to divert 
the courſe of the river, and make his army 
enter the city, through the midſt of which 
it had flowed, 85 its channel, which was 
then left dry. 


The prophecies in which a utter FY 


ſtruQtion of Babylon 1 is foretold are remark- 
ably 
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ably emphatical, and the accompliſhment 
of them has been no leſs remarkably exact. 
IC. xiii. 19.—22. And Babylon, the glory 
of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees excel- 
lency, ſhall be as when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Tt. ſhall never be inhabited, 
neither ſhall it be dwelt jn from generation 
to generation; neither fhall the Arabian pitch 
bis tent there, neither ſhall the ſhepherds make 
their fold there, but wild beaſts of the deſerts 
ſpall lie there, and their houſes ſhall be full of 
 doleful creatures, and owls: ſhall dwell there, 
and ſatyrs ſhall dance there; and the wild 

beaſts of the 1flands ſhall cry in their deſolate 
bouſes, and dragons in thetf pleaſant palaces ; 


and her time is near to come, and her days 


SE Jon not be ann 


Alſo 14. 22, 23. For Iwill riſe up againſt 
| them, ſaith the Lord of Boſis, and cut off 
from Babylon the name and remnant, and ſon 
and nephew, ſaith the Lord. I will alſo 
make it a poſſeſſion for the bittern, and pools 
of water, and I will ſeveep if with the bee- 
em 4 deſtruction, Jon the Lord of hoſts. 

Fog 
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Jer. 1. 9. &c. For lo, I will raiſe, and cauſe 
to come up againſt Babylon, an aſſembly of 
great nations from the North country, and 
they ſhall ſet themſelves in array againſt her. 
From. thence ſhe ſhall be taken. Becauſe of the 
wrath of the Lord, it ſhall not be inhabited ; 


but it fhall be wholly deſolate, Every one 


that goeth by Babylon ſhall be aftoniſhed, and 
hiſs at all her plagues. Por it 1s the land of 
graven images, and they are mad upon their 

idols. Therefore, the wild beaſts of the de- 
ert, with the wild beaſts of the iſiand (that is, 
foreign wild beaſts, not natives of the coun- 


try) ſhall dwell there, and the owls ſhall dwell 


therein, and it ſball be no more inhabited for 
ever, neither ſhall it be dwelt in from go. 
lion to generation, 


Hiſtory news the full accompliſhment 


of theſe, and many other very circumſtan- 


tial prophecies concerning the deſtruction _ 
of Babylon. This great city never reco- 


vered the blow which it received from Cy- 
rus; for the river never returned to its old 
channel; and the neighbouring country be- 


coming 
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coming marſhy, it ſoon became a very diſ- 
agreeable ſituation, and in time not habita- 
ble. The deſtruction of the 7dols of Babylon 
had been very particularly foretold, and it 
was fully accompliſhed by Xerxes, who 
returning defeated, and diſappointed from 
Greece, wreaked his vengeance upon Baby- 
lon, taking its treaſures, and deſtroying all 
its idols, which the Perſians held in abhor- 
rence. II. xxi. 9. Babylon i rs fallen, is fallen, 
and all the graven images of her Gods he has 
broken to the ground. xlvi. 1. Bel boweth 
down, Nebo floopeth, their idols awere upon the 
beaſts, and upon the cattle. Jer. I. 2. Babylon 
7s taken, Bel is confounded, Merodach is broken 
in pieces; ber idols are confounded, ber images 
are broken in pieces. li. 44. &c. And I will 
puniſh Bel in Babylon, and I will bring forth 
out of his mouth that which he has fwallowed 
1p. The ſame circumſtance is repeated 
afterwards, and it was fulfilled when Cyrus 
reſtored to the Jews the veſſels of gold and 
filver, which Nebuchadnezzar had taken 
from the temple of Jeruſalem, and had Wan 
in the temple of Bel. 
T he 
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The graduel deſolation of Babylon, till it 
came to that ſtate of utter deſtruction, 
which is deſcribed by the prophets, 1s truly 
remarkable. Diodorus Siculus, who wrote 
a little before the time of Chriſt, ſays that 
the buildings were then ruined and decayed, 
a ſmall part of it only being inhabited, and 
the reſt of the incloſure imployed in tillage. 
Pliny, who wrote in the firſt century after 


Chriſt, ſays that Babylon was reduced to 


ſohtude; being exhauſted by the neighbour- 
hood'of Selucia, which had been built upon 
the Tygris, not very far from it. Pauſanias, 
who wrote about the middle of the ſecond 


century, ſays that of Babylon, the greateſt 


city that the ſun ever ſaw, there was nothing 
remaining but the walls; and Lucian, who 
wrote about the ſame time, ſays that in a 
little time it would be ſought for and not 
be found, like Nineveh. In the time of 
Jerome, who lived in the fourth century, 
the whole incloſure of the walls of Babylon 
was actually converted into a. chace for 
keeping wild beaſts, and was uſed for that, 


of 


and no other purpoſe, by many of the kings 
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of Perſia. At length even the walls of 
Babylon, ſo much celebrated for their height 
and ſtrength, were demoliſhed; but whether 


by the Saracens, who conquered: that coun- 
try, is not known. wo 


We find no mention made of Babylon for 
many centuries after this 3 but Benjamin, a 
Jew of Tudela, who travelled into that 
country, about ſeven hundred years ago, 
ſays that there then remained ſome of the 
ruins of Babylon, particularly of Nebuchad- 


nezzar's palace, but that people were afraid 


to go into the place, on account of the ſer- 
pents and ſcorpions with which it ſwarmed. 
At preſent it is not agreed among travellers 


where the great city of Babylon ſtood. 


The prophecies concerning TyRE were, 
likewiſe, exceedingly numerous, referring 
to ſeveral ſucceſſive periods in the hiſtory 
of that great commercial city; and they have 
all been remarkably fulfilled. I ſhall only 
mention the laſt of them, as it correſponds 
to the preſent ſtate of Tyre. It was deli- 
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vered by Ezekiel, who prophecied during | 
the time of the Babyloniſh captivity. Ez. 


xxvi. 3. &c. Thus ſays the Lord God, [ 
Behold, I am againſt thee, O Tyrus, and will 1 

| R 3 | l 4 
cauſe many nations to come up againſt thee, as | 
the ſea cauſeth his waves to come up, and they / 


ſhall deſtroy the walls of Tyrus, and break 
down her towers. I will alſo ſcrape her duſt 


from her, and make her lite the top of a rock. | | | 
It ſhall be a place for the ſpreading of nets in fi h 
tbe midſt of the ſea ; for I have ſpoken it ſaith 19 
the Lord God. The fame circumſtance is 1 ö 
1 


repeated afterwards, v. 14. I will make thee 
like the top of a rock ; thou ſhalt be a place to 
ſpread nets upon; thou ſball be built no more, 
for I the Lord have ſpoken it, ſaith the Lord. 1 
God; and again, v. 21. I will make thee a | 
terror, and thou ſhalt be no more. Though 


ll. 
my Ea. et Ee a es... 
S 


thou be ſought for, yet ſpalt thou never be found | | 

again, ſaith the Lord God. I 
If we trace the hiſtory of this great city, . 1 | 
we ſhall find that it ſuffered ſo much in | 1 
conſequence of ſeveral conqueſts, that there i 
is not now the leaſt trace of the antient | | if 


city ; 1 
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city; and that which was afterwards built 
upon an iſland, and was called the nee city, 
is now a heap of ruins, and is only viſited 
by a few fiſhermen. Parvillerius, a Jeſuit, 
whom - Huetius, who was acquainted with 
him, calls a very candid man, and who re- 
ſided ten years in Syria, ſaid, that when he 
approached the ruins of Tyre, and beheld 
the rocks ſtretched forth to the ſea, and the 
great ſtones ſcattered up and down on the 
ſhore, made clean and ſmooth by the ſun, 
the waves, and the winds, and of no uſe 
but for the drying of fiſhermen's nets, many 
of which happened to be at that time ſpread 
upon them, the proſpe& brought to his 
mind the prophecies of Ezekiel above men- 
tioned, : 


The fulfilment of prophecies concerning 
EGYPT is alſo very remarkable. They cor- 
| reſponded to ſeveral ſucceſſive periods of its 
hiſtory, and the laſt of them is completely 
verified in the preſent ſtate of that once 
great and noble, but now enſlaved and miſe- 
rable country. After the deſolation of that 

land, 
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land, and the captivity of the people by Ne= 
' buchadnezzer, Ezekiel prophecied (xxix. 
14, 15) that it ſhould be a baſe kingdom. 
It ſhall be the baſeſt of the kingdoms, neither 
ſhall it exalt itſelf any more above the nations; 
for I wilt diminiſh them, that they ſhall no 
more rule over the nations. XXX. 12, 13. 1 
w:ll ſell the land into* the hand of the wicked, - 
and I will make the land waſte, and all that is 
therein by the hand of ſtrangers ; and there ſhall 
be no 1 a hal of the land of 0b. 


Hiſtory ſhews thar; ons that time to the 
preſent, Egypt has never had a prince of 
its own; but has been ſucceſſively under 
the power of the Babylonians, Perſians, 
Macedonians, Romans, CENT; Mamluks, 
and Turks. 
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Prophecies relating to the MsSLIAH. 


L Mos the whole of the Irwisn 
HisToRyY was the ſubject of exceed- 
ingly clear and diſtin& prophecies. The 
multitudes that ſhould deſcend from Abra- 
ham were repeatedly foretold to that patri- 
arch ; the different fates of Efau and Jacob 
were foretold to Iſaac; and: the condition 
of cach of the twelve tribes was the ſubject 
of the prophecy of Jacob when he lay on 
his death-bed, and alſo of that of Moſes. 
The duration of their ſtate of bondage in 
Egypt was made known to Abraham, and 
a great number of particular events were 
foretold by ſeveral prophets in every period 
of their hiſtory to the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity, which Jeremiah foretold would laſt 
feventy years; and fo long, and no longer, > 
it did continue, from the firſt captivity un- 
der Jehoiakim, to the return of the Jews 
| under 
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under Cyrus, or from the deſtruction of the 
temple by Nebuchadnezzar to the rebuild- 
ing of it under Darius. 


But thoſe prophecies in which we are moſt 
intereſted as chriſtians, are thoſe which re- 
late to the Mes81an ; whoſe coming was 
kept in view from the firſt of the 'commu- 
nications of God to mankind, to the ſuſpen- 
ſion of prophecy under Malachi. 


As Chriſt and his apoſtles aſſert that all 
theſe prophecies are fulfilled, or to be ful- 
filled in him, it becomes us the more 
to ſtudy them, and to trace the correſpon- 
dence between the prophecies and the 
events. I ſhall therefore collect into one 
view the principal circumſtances relating to 
the Meſſiah, which are referred to by the 
prophets of the Old Teſtament, and which 
are known to correſpond to the hiſtory 


of Chriſt. 


We learn from theſe prophecies, that the 
Jews had reaſon to expect the appearance of 
a very glorious perfon, by means of whom 

both Wee and the reſt of the world 
E e 2 | would 
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would receive very great advantages, of a ſpi- 
ritual nature; that he would make his appear- 
ance in mean circumſtances, and that though 
he ſhould lead a humble and exemplary life, 
working benevolent miracles, he ſhould be 
rejected, and put to death; but that his 
death would be a principal means of pro- 
moting the great end of his coming, namely, 
the putting away of ſin, or the reformation 
of the world; that after this ſtate of hu- 
miliation and ſuffering, he ſhould triumph 
over all his enemies, and eſtabliſh a king- 
dom, which ſhould extend over the e 
world, and laſt to the end of time. This 
perſon, who, in the prophecies, is called 
Shiloh and Mefffah, was to be a deſcendant 
of Abraham and David, to be born at Beth- 
lehem, and to be preceded by a perſon re- 
ſembling Elijah, to prepare his way. Laſt- 
ly, he was to make his appearance while the 
ſecond temple of the Jews was ſtanding, 
and about five hundred years after the time 
of Ezra. . 


The cling paſſages from the Old 
Teſtament Grinthing, among many. others, 
ſeem 
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ſeem to deſcribe, or allude to, ſuch a per- 
ſon as this; ſome of them referring to one 
circumſtance, ſome to another, and ſome to 
ſeveral of them at the ſame time. 


Gen. xlix. 10. The ſcepter ſhall not He- 
part from Judah, nor a law-giver from be- 
tween his feet until Shilob come, and to him 
ſhall the gathering cf the people be, Here is 
an evident prophecy of ſome perſon, to 
whom tne people ſhould be gathered, and 
who was to make his appearance when the 
ſcepter had departed, or was departing from 
Judah. Now Chriſt was born about the 
time when the Jews became ſubject to the 
Romans, their country being reduced into 
the form of a province of the empire ;- {o 
that they loſt the power of inflicting the pu- 
niſhment of death, of which they had not 
been deprived before, or, at leaſt, for any 
length of time, though they had been tri- 
butary to ſeveral other nations. But after the 
death of Herod, they loſt it entirely, and 
finally, - This prophecy may alſo have a re- 
ference to the ſovereignty departing from 
the ether tribes before that period, 

VV 
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If. xi. 1. And there ſhall come forth a rod 
out of the em of Teſſe, and a branch ſhall 
grow out of his roots, and the ſpirit of the 
Lord ſhall reſt upon him, the ſpirit of wiſdom 
and underſtanding, the ſpirit of council and 
might, the ſpirit of knowledge, and of the 
fear of the Lord, &c. and he ſhall ſmite the 
earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the 
breath of his lips ſhall he lay the wicked, v. 10. 
And in that day there ſball be a root of Feſſe, 
which ſhall land for an enſign of the people. 
To it fhall the Gentiles ſeeh, and his reſt ſhall 
be glorious. In this prophecy there is evi- 
dently announced to us a perſon who, was 
to deſcend from Jeſle, or David, whoſe au- 
| thority was to extend not only over the 
Town but over the Gentiles alſo. | 


That the Gentiles, as well as the Jews, 
ſhould derive great advantage from the com- 
ing of the Meſſiah, was not only the mean- 
ing of the promiſe of God to Abraham, 
that in his ſeed ſhould all the families of the 
earth be bleſſed; but it ſeems to be more 
eſpecially alluded to in Pſ. ii. 7, 8. which 
was always underſtood by the Jews as re- 

| ferring 
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ferring to the Meſſiah. The Lord hath feid 
unto me, Thou art my ſon, this day have I be- 
gotten thee, Aﬀe of me, and I will give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
moſt: parts of the earth for thy poſſeſſion. The 
converſion of the Gentiles 1s more eſpecially 
promiſed, If. xlix. 6. And he ſaid it is à 
light thing that thou ſpouldeſt be my fervant, 
to raiſe up the tribes of Facob, and 10 reſtore 
the preſerved of 1jrael, I will alſo give thee for 
4 light to the Gentiles, that thou mayeſt be my 
ſalvation unto the end of the earth. 


The following g prophecy of Jeremiah con- 
tains a clear prediction of the Meſſiah, as 


to deſcend from David, though it probably 


refers to ſome more glorious diſplay of his 
power than has yet been exhibited, xxiii. 5. 


Behold the days come, ſaith the Lord, that I 


will raiſe unto David a righteous branch, 


and a king ſhall reign and projper, and ſhall 


execute judgment and Juſtice in the earth. In 


Bis days Judah ſhall be ſoved, and Iſrael ſhall 
dwell ſafely ; and this is his name whereby he 


ſpall be called, Tar LoRD OUR RIGHTE= 
| E e 4 OUSNESS, 
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oUsNEss. The ſame thing is alſo repeated 
Jer. xxxiii. 14. &c. Behold, the days come, 
faith the Lord, that I will perform that good 
thing which I have promiſed unto the houſe of 
Iſrael, and to the houſe of Judah. In thoſe 
days, and at that time, will I cauſe the branch 
of righteouſneſs to grow up unto David, and 
he ſhall execute judgment and righteoufnejs in 
the land, In thoſe days ſball Judah be ſaved, 
and Jeruſalem ſhall dwell ſafely ; and this is 
the name wherewith ſhe ſhall be called, The | 
Lord our righteouſneſs. For thus faith the 
Lord, David ſhall never want a man to 2 
upon the throne of the houſe of Hall. 


Micah, v. 2. But thou Bethlehem Bohra. 
tab, though thou be little among the thouſands 
| of Fudah, yet out of thee ſhall he come forth 
unto me that is to be ruler in Iſrael, . whoje 
goings forth have been from of old from ever- 
laſting. Therefore will he give them up, until 
the time that ſhe who travelleth hath brought 
forth. Then the remnant of his brethren ſhall 
return unts the children of Iſrael, And he 
ſhall ſtand, and feed in ' the Aren grh of the 

Lord, 
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Lord, in the majeſty of the name of the Lord 


his God; and they ſhall abide. For now ſhall 


He be great unto the ends of the earth. This 


prophecy led all the Jews to expect that the 


Meſſiah was to be born in Bethlehem; and 
this was exactly accompliſhed, for Mary 

was delivered of Jeſus at that place, to 
which ſhe and her family had repaired, in 
order to be enrolled, though her habitation 
was at Nazareth 1 in Galilee. 


That Chriſt mould 1d refide chiefly 1 Ga- 


lilee ſeems, alſo, to have been the ſubject 
of a prophecy. For at a time when that 
country was grievouſly harraſſed by the 


king of Aſſyria, juſt before the captivity of 


the ten Tribes, Ifaiah delivered the follow- 


ing prophecy, ix. 1. Though be lightly af= 


flieted the land of Zabulun, and the land of 


Napbtali, he ſhall greatly honour her, by the 


way of the ſea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the 
Gentiles. The people that walked in darkneſs 
have ſeen @ great light ; they that dwell in the 
land of the ſhadow of death, upon them. hath 
the hight ee For : (hits, as the learned 
Joieph: | 
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Joſeph Mede has ſhewn, this paſſage ought 


to have been tranſlated. 


The character and humiliation of Chriſt, 
with ſeveral circumſtances relating to his 
life and death, are plainly alluded to by 
Iſaiah, in the following paſſages, li. 13. 
Behold my ſervant ſhall deal prudently, he 
ſhall be exalted and extolled, and be very high. 
As many were aſtoniſhed at thee, his viſage 
was fo marred more than any man, and his 
form more than the ſons of men. So ſhall 
be ſprinkle many nations, the kings ſhall ſhut | 
their mouths at him; for that which hath not 
been told them ſhall they ſee, and that which 
' they had not heard ſhall they conſider, liii. 
1. &c. Who hath believed our report, and 4 
whom 1s the arm of the Lord revealed. For 
he ſhall grow up before him as a tender plant, 
and as a root out of a dry ground. He hath 
no form nor comelineſs, and when we ſhall ſee 
him, there is no beauty that we fhould defire 
bim. He is deſpiſed, and rejected of men, a 
man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief ; 
and wwe bid as it were our faces from bim; he 
Was 
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was deſpiſed, and we eſteemed him not. Surely 1 
he hath borne our griefs, and carried our for- | 
rows ; yet we did efteem him ftricken, ſmitten | 
of God, and afjifted, But he was wounded 


for our tranſgreſſi;ns, he was bruiſed for our | q 
miquities, the chaſtiſement of our peace was - 
upon him, and with his ſtripes we are healed. {| 
All we like ſheep have gone aſtray, we have | g 
turned every one to his own way, and le 
Lord hath laid on him the iniguity of us all, j 
1, e. probably, as upon the ſcapegoat under ih 


the law, which was not hurt, but diſmiſſed | 
into the wilderneſs, to repreſent the entire | 
removal, or forgiveneſs of their fins. He | | 
was oppreſſed, and he was affizted, yet he 
opened not his mouth, He is brought 6s a | 
lamb to the ſlaughter, and as a ſheep before 1 
her ſpearers is dumb, ſo be openeth not his 
mouth. He was taken from priſon and from 
judgment, and who ſhall declare his genera- | 
tion ; for he was cut off out of the land of the Nt 
living, for the tranſgreſſian of my people was 1 
he firicken. And be made bis grave with the = 
wicked, and with the rich i in bis death, becauſe | if 
he had done no violence, neither was any deceit | 
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in his mouth. Yet it pleaſed the Lord 10 
bruiſe bim; he hath put him to grief. M. hen 
thou ſhalt make his ſoul an offering for fin, be 
Hall fee his ſeed, be fhall proloag his days, and 
the pleaſure of the Lord ſhall praſper in his 
hand. He fhall fee of the travel of bis ſoul, 
and ſhall be ſatisfied; by his knowledge ſhall 
my righteous ſervant juſiify many, for he. ſhall 
bear (or take away) their intquities. There- 
fore will I divide him a portion with the 
great, and he ſhall divide the ſpoil with the 
ftrong ; becauſe he hath poured out his foul 
unto death, and he was numbered with ihe 
tranſgreſſors, and he bare (or took away) the 
fin of many, and made interce aon 8 be 
tranſgreſſors. 


It is impoſſible to find any character, or 
hiſtory, to which this prophecy correſponds, 
but that of Chriſt ; and in him the whole 
of 1t was complindy fulfilled ; though there 


are dificulties with reſpect to ſome parti- 


cular paſſages, which are variouſly rendered 
by different tranſlators. 


o 


- The 
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The proſperity of the Jews under ſome 


future king was clearly foretold by the 


prophet Zechariah, ix. 9, and even the cir- 
cumſtance of his riding upon an aſs was 
probably alluded to by him. Rejoice greatly 
O daughter of Zion; bout, O daughter of 
Jeruſalem. Behold, thy king cometh unto 
thee. He 1s juſt, and having ſalvation; lowly, 


and riding upon an aſs, and upon a colt, the 


Jon of an > 


When the ſecond temple was built by 


thoſe who returned from the Babyloniſh 


captivity, the old men, who remembered 
the temple of Solomon, wept, to ſee the 
difference; the latter temple being ſo mean 
in compariſon of the former. But to com- 
fort them, the prophet Haggai ſays, ji. 4. 


Be flrong, O Zerubbabel, ſaith the Lord, and 
be flrong all ye people of the land; for I am 
with you, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. Ttis yet a 


little while, and I will ſhake the heavens, and 


the earth, and the ſea, and the dry land; and | 


I will. ſhake all nations, and the defire of all na- 


tions 1 (Wer and I will fill this houſe with 


glory, 


öZZI ee 
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glory, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. The filver is 
mine, and ihe gold is mine. The &lory of this 

latter houſe fhall be greater than that of the 
former ; and in this place will J give peace, 
faith the Lord of hoſts. 


This prophecy limits the coming of 
Chriſt, whoſe preſence made the ſecond 
temple more truly glorious than that of 
Solomon, to ſome time before the deſtruc= | 
tion of Jeruſalem by the Romans, when 
that temple was levelled with the ground. 


But the time in which the Meſſiah ſhould 
make his appearance was moſt diſtinctly 
foretold by the prophet Daniel, who limit- 
ed it to ſeventy weeks after the decree of 
the kings of Perſia to rebuild Jeruſalem, 
ix. 24. &c. Seventy weeks are determined 
upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to 
finiſh the tranſgreſion, and to make an end of 
fins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and 
to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs, and to ſeal 
uþ the viſion, and prophecy, and to anoint the 
moſt holy. Know, therefore, and underfland ; 

that 
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that from the going forth of the command- 
ment to reſtore and to build Jeruſalem, unto 


the Meſſiah the prince, fhall be ſeven weeks, 
and threeſcore and teva weeks ; the fereets 


ſhall be built again, and the wall, even in 
troulous times. 


Though there are ſeveral methods of 
computing theſe ſeventy weeks (every day 
of which is agreed to ſtand for a year) yet 


it 1s plain, that, according to any of them, 
that term muſt have expired about the time 


of Chriſt. Accordingly we find that there 


was, in fact, about that time, a general ex- 


pectation among the Jews, and through all 


the Eaſt; of the appearance of ſome en 


F and reformer of . 8 81 


That ſome till would be ſent to Ares 
pare the way for the Meſſiab, ſeems to have 
been foretold with ſufficient clearneſs, in 
the following. prophecies. We alſo ſee in 
them, that he was to reſemble the prophet 
Elias; and it appears, that ſuch a perſon-was 
os by the ou about the ſame time. 


Iſaiah 
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5 Ifaiah xl. 3. The voice of him that crieth 
in the wilderneſs, prepare ye the way of. the 
Lord, make firaight in tbt deſert a highway 
for our God. Every valley ſhall be exalted, 
and every mountain and bill ſhall. he. made 
low, and the crooked ſball be made frroight; and 
the rough places plain. And the. glory of 
_ the Lord ſhall be revealed, and all feſb ſhall 
fee it 1 er he mouth of foe Lana 415 
A it. | | i LIEUT 
This prophecy immediately cls ano- 
ther, concerning the captivity of the Jews 
by the Babylonians, and is introduced by 
the following animated conſolation, which 
was, no doubt, written. under a proſpect of 
the happy ſtate of things which Was to be 
introduced by the Meſſiah, v. 1, 2. Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye, my people, faith your Gol. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jeruſalem, and cry 
unto her, that her warfare is accompliſhed, 
that her iniquity is pardoned : 5 for ſhe hath 
received of the Lord's hand double for all her 
fins. The voice of him FARE crieth in the Wile 
"dernefs, &c. 


- 


Mal. 
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Mal. iii. 1, &c. Behold, I will ſend my 
meſſenger, and he ſhall prepare the way before 
mer and the Lord whom ye ſeek ſhall ſuddenly 
come io his temple : even the meſſenger of the 
covenant, whom ye delight in: behold, he ſhall 
come, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, iv. 2. © Unto 
you that fear my name ſhall the ſun of righte- 
ouſneſs ariſe, with healing in his wings, &c. 
v. 5, 6.  Bebold, I will ſend you Elijab the 
prophet, before the coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord. And he ſhall turn 
the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to their fathers, left I 
come and \ſmite the earth with a curſe. 


| Theſe are but a ſmall part of the prophe- 
cies which pretty plainly refer to Chriſt in 
the Old Teſtament; and though ſome of 
them, I doubt not, are to have a much 
more complete accompliſnment than they 
have hitherto received, yet ſo many of the 
particulars are already fulfilled, as abun- 
dantly prove, that thoſe prophets wrote by 
divine inſpiration; no other than God be- 
ing able to deſcribe ſo diſtant an event with 
ſuch exactneſs. Theſe prophecies ought 
certainly to excite our cloſeſt attention to a 

Vor. I, | F f „ err. 
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character ſo diſtinguiſhed before hand, and 
rendered {6 conſpicuous, as we may fay 
even before he made his appearance in the 
world ; and it ſhould concur with other 
proofs, to ſtrengthen our faith in the divine 
miffion of Chriſt, and the divinity of his 
religion, | | 


S'E'CT-1 ON . 


Prophecies in the New Teſtament. 


HE fame ſpirit of prophecy which 
attended every ſtage of the Jewiſb 
diſpenſation, has no leſs diſtinguiſhed the 
Chriſtian, which is to be conſidered as the 


continuation, and completion of the ſame 
general ſcheme. 


The intire overthrow of the Jewiſh na- 
tion, and the complete deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem and the temple, with many remarka- 
ble circumſtances preceding and attending : 
them, were expreſsly foretold by Chriſt. 
SO diſtinct was his fore-knowledge of the 


great 
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great calamities that were to come upon his 
nation, that he was exceedingly moved and 
affected with the conſideration of them, and 
he always expreſſed himſelf with the great- 
eſt tenderneſs and compaſſion whenever he 
mentioned them; as Mat. xxiii. 37, 38. 
O Jeruſalem, Feruſalem, thou that killeſt the 
prophets, and floneſt them which are ſent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not! 


Behold, your houſe is left unto you deſolate. 


Upon his approaching Jeruſalem for the 
laſt time, it is ſaid, Luke xix. 41, &c. that 
when he came near, he beheld the city, and 
Weps over it; ; ſaying, If thou Hadi known, 
even thou, at leaſt in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! but now they are 
hid from thine eyes. Far the days ſhall come 
upon thee, that thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench 
about thee, and compaſs thee round, and keep 
thee in on every fide, and ſhall lay thee even 
with the ground, and thy children within thee; 
and they ſhall not leave in thee one flone upon 
another, becauſe thou kneweſt not "ow time of 


7 viſitation. 


- 


„„ When 
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When he was going to be crucified, the 
expectation even of his own immediate ſuf- 
fering did not ſo far engrofs his thoughts, 
but that he felt the moſt lively compaſſion 
on the proſpect of the future miſeries of his 
countrymen. For, being followed by a 
great company of people, Luke xxiii. 27, 
&c. and, of women, who bewailed and la- 
mented him; Jeſus, turning unto them, ſaid, 
Daughters of Jeruſalem, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourſelves, and for your children. 
For behold the days are coming, in the which 
they ſhall jay, Bleſſed are the barren, and the 
wombs that never bare, and the paps which 
never gave ſuck. Then ſhall they begin to ſay 
to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, 
Cover us. For if they do theſe things in a 
green tree, what ſhall be done in the dry? 


But the moſt circumſtantial of the pro- 
phecies of our Lord, concerning the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem and the temple, was 
delivered to his diſciples, when they defired 
him to attend to the magnificence of that 
celebrated ſtructure, as they were fitting in 
the full view of it, on the mount of Olives. 
He immediately replied, Mat. xxiv. 2. See 


* 
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ye not all theſe things? Verily T ſay unto you, 
T here ſhall not be left here one flone upon ano- 
ther, that ſhall. not be thrown down ; and 
this was even literally fulfilled about forty 
years after, when the city was taken by 


Titus, to the great regret of that Roman 


general, who would gladly have preſerved 
ſo glorious a rute | 


Several things that preceded and accom- 
panied this dreadful overthrow of the Jews 
were diſtinctly recited by our Lord, as fig- 
nals to his diſciples to flee from the place, 
in order to eſcape the impending calamities. 
For when they aſked him when thoſe things 
ſhould be, he replied, Mat. xxiv. 4. Take 
heed, that no man deceive you, for many ſhall 
come in my name, ſaying, I am Chriſt : and 
ſhall deceive many. And ye ſhall hear. of wars 
and rumours of wars : ſee that ye be not trou- 
bled : for all theſe things muſt come to pas, 


but the end is not yet. For nation fhall riſe 


againſt nation, and kingdom againſt kingdom : 
and there ſhall be famines, and peſtulences, 
and earthquakes in divers places. Now, ac- 
ea to the teſtimony of Joſephus, and 
net: F f 3 s other 
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other hiſtorians, all theſe things did, in a 
very remarkable manner, precede the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem. Indeed the whole 
of that work of Joſephus, concerning the 
wars of the Jews, is the cleareſt, and moſt 
unexceptionable evidence of the fulfilment 
of our Saviour's prophecies. The particu- 
lars of the prophecies and the event have 
been compared by ſeveral chriſtian writers, 
but more eſpecially by biſhop Newton, 
Dr. Lardner, and Mr. Jortin. 


Our Lord alſo mentions the perſecution 
of his followers, as what would precede 
that event, Mat. xxiv. 9. Then ſhall they 
deliver you up io be affiited, and ſhall kill 

yau: and ye ſhall be hated of all nations for my 
name's ſake. And then ſhall many be offended, 
and fhall betray one another, and ſhall hate one 
another, But he that ſhall endure unto the 
end, the ſume ſhall be ſaved. | 


In connection with this perſecution and 
diſperſion of his diſciples, our Lord fore- | 
told that his religion would be preached in 
all the world, meaning, probably, the Ro- 


man empire, before this great cataſtrophe ; 
and this appears from hiſtory to have been 
accompliſhed. Mat. xxiv. 14. And this 
goſpel of the kingdom ſhall be preached in all 
the world, for a witneſs unto all nations, and 


then ſhall the end come. | 


The more immediate ſignal for the chriſ- 
tians to flee out of the country was the 
appearance of Roman armies, with their 
ſtandards, and images (which were held in 
abomination by the Jews) in the holy land 
of Judea and in Jeruſalem, Mat. xxiv. 15. 
When ye, therefore, ſpall ſee the abomination 


of deſolation, ſpoken of by Daniel the prophet, 


ftandin g in the holy place (whoſo readeth, let 
him underſtand then let them who be in 
Fudea, flee unto the mountains. Let him who 
is on the houſe top, not come down to take any 
thing out of his houſe : neither let him who ts 


in the field, return back to take his clothes. 


And wa unto them that are with child, and to 
| i 


them 1hat give fuck in thoſe days. But pray 
ye that your flight be not in the winter, neitheron 


Ibe fabbath-day: for then ſhall be great tribu- 


lation, ſuch as was not fince the beginning of 


the world to this time, no, nor ever ſhall be. 
EIS. The 
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The obſcurity which there is in the terms 
of the firſt part of this prediction in Mat- 
thew, is, in a great meaſure, removed - by 
the plainer expreſſions, correſponding to 
them, in Luke xxi. 20. And when ye ſhall 
fee Jeruſalem compaſſed with armies, then know 
that the deſolation thereof is nigh. Then let 
them who are in Fudea, flee to the mountains; 
and let them who are in the midſt of it, depart 
out ; and let not them that are in the countries 
enter thereto. For theſe be the days of venge- 
ance, that all things which are written may 
be fulfilled. But wo unto them that are with 
child, and to them that give ſuck in thoſe days: 
far there ſhall be great diſtreſs in the land, and 
wrath upon this people. And they ſhall fall 
by the edge of the fword, and ſhall be led away 
captive into all nations: and Feruſalem ſhall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled. | 


In theſe laſt words it is intimated, that 
the calamities of the Jews are to have an 
end, and that they are to be once more re- 
ſtored to the poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem. And 
from this, and other prophecies to the ſame 
purpoſe, we learn that this great event 1s to 

take 
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take place, when the goſpel ſhall have been 
preached throughout the whole world, and 


when ſome, at leaſt, of all nations, ſhall be ' 
converted to the profeſſion of it. The 


apoſtle Paul ſays, Rom. xi. 25. I would not, 
brethren, that ye ſhould be ignorant of this 
myſtery, that blindneſs in part is happened to 
Tjrael, until the fulneſs of the Gentiles be come 
in. And fo all Iſrael ſhall be ſaved: as it is 
written, There ſhall come out of Sion the de- 


liverer, and fhall turn away ungodlineſs from 


Jacob. For this is my covenant unto them, 
when' I ſhall take away their fins. 


At the time that our Saviour delivered 


this prophecy, there was far from being any 


appearance of its being accompliſhed. The 


Jews had been a long time in ſubjection to 


the Romans, whoſe empire then extended 
over almoſt all the known world, and was 
in its greateſt ſtrength ; ſo that it could not 
have been imagined that ſo inconſiderable a 


people as the Jews were, would ever think 


of oppoſing them, and much leſs that they 
ſhould hold out, till they were reduced to 
ſuch extreme diſtreſs as our Lord has de- 
ſcribed. Still leſs would any man, not con- 


ſcious 
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ſcious of divine inſpiration, have ventured 
to forctel ſuch a circumſtance, as the cir- 
cumvallation of Jeruſalem, when, if. they 
were reduced by the Romans, the conqueſt 
might have been affected by many methods 
more compendious than this. 


Beſides, there was not in our Saviour's 
time any example of a country being reduced 
to ſo great deſolation by the Romans, and 

of ſo complete a diſperſion of the inhabi- 
tants, as that which befel the Jews. The 
Romans were, in general, merciful con- 
quer rors, ſo that the ſtate of almoſt all the 
countries that were ſubject to them was con- 
ſiderably improved by that means. 


Still leſs was it likely that ſo noble a 
ſtructure as the zemple, which was probably 
the moſt ſumptuous and magnificent build- 
ing in the world, would have been demo- 
liſhed, either by the Romans, who would 
have been proud of ſuch a monument of 
their victory, or by the Jews, who had the 
moſt ſuperſtitious veneration for it; and it 
was fo ſituated, as to be in no danger of be- 


ing deſtroyed by : a caſual fire, or any other 
accident. 


i 
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accident. But, notwithſtanding this, our 
Lord, peremptorily pronounced, that theſe 
: things, improbable as they muſt have ap- 
peared, would not fail to come to paſs in that 
very generation, Mat. xxiv. 34, &c. Verily 
I jay unto you, This generation ſhall nat paſs, 
till all theſe things be fulfilled. Heaven and 
earth ſhall paſs away, but wy words ſhall not 


500 away, 


The ſucceſsful propagation of the goſpel, 
notwithſtinding the oppoſition it was to 
meet with, and the grievous perſecutions of 
| thoſe who adhered to it; alſo the deplorable 
corruption of chriſtianity, and the reſtora- 
tion of it after that corruption, in a very 
diſtant age, were all the ſubjects of prophecy 
by our Lord and his apoſtles; and moſt of 
them were events, which no man could have 
foreſeen, or expected, at the time in which 
the predictions Were delivered. 


The ſucveſs of the goſpel. 1s ab t to 
be underſtood by what is faid in the antient 
Jewiſh prophecies concerning the great ex- 
tent and glory of the Meſſiah's kingdom; 
e | but 
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but our Lord himſelf muſt have had a 
more particular view to it in ſeveral of his 
parables, as in that concerning the ſmall 
grain of muſtard-ſeed, which grew into a 
great tree; the ſmall quantity of Jeaven, 
which leavened the whole lump; and many 
others, by which he profeſſedly repreſents. 
the wonderful ſpread of his goſpel ; and it 
muſt have been with the fulleſt aſſurance of 
this event, that he ſolemnly commiſſioned 
his diſciples to go and preach the er fo 


every Creature. 


It is not improbable, but that our Lord 
might ſpeak prophetically, when he called 
himſelf the light of the world, and ſaid, No 
man cometh to the Father, but by me. No 
man hnoweth the Father but the Son, and he 
to whom the Son ſhall reveal him, &c. If 
theſe, declarations were meant to extend 
beyond the time and country in which they 
were delivered, the hiſtory of mankind af- 
fords a ſtriking proof of the fulfilment of 
them; and the preſent ſtate of the world 
makes it exceedingly probable, that no peo- 
ple will ever attain to juſt and uſeful concep- 

tions 
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tions of God, &c. but by the goſpel, and 
that. by this means all nations will, in due 
time, acquire them. 

That there was to be a great corruption of 
chriſtianity was expreſſly foretold not only 
in the book of Revelation, in which the 
riſe, progreſs, and utter deſtruction of ſome 
great antichriſtian power are moſt certainly b 
deſcribed, but alſo in other writings of the 
apoſtles, and eſpecially thoſe of Paul, as 
2 Thefl. ii. 1, &c. Now we beſeech yor, 
brethren, by the coming of our Lord Feſus 
Chriſt, and by our gathering together unto bim, 
that ye be not ſoon ſhaken in mind, or be trou- 
bled, neither by ſpirit, nor by word, nor by 
letter, as from us, as that the day of Chrift 
is at hand, Let no man deceive you by any 
means, for that day ſhall not come, except there 
come a falling away firſt, and that man of fin 
be revealed, the ſon of perdition : who oppoſeth 
and exalteth humſelf above all that rs called 
God, or that is worſhipped; fo that he, as 
God, fitteth in the temple of God, ſhewing 
binfelf that he t. ic God. 


The 
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The coming of this antichriſtian power, 
he farther ſays, v. 9. is after the working of 
Satan, with all power, and figns, and lying 
wonders, and with all decerveableneſs of un- 
righteouſneſs, in them that periſh; becauſe they 
received nit the love of the truth, that they © 
might be ſaved. And for this cauſe God hall 
ſend them ſtrong deluſions, that they ſhould be- 


 lagve a lie. 


This apoſtle repreſents this corruption 
as having begun even in his time, though 
that monſtrous antichriſtian power could 
not reccive its full eſtabliſhment till ſome 
other power, which was then-in the way 
(by which he probably meant the Roman 
empire) ſhould be removed. But whenever 
it ſhould be eſtabliſhed, he expreſily fore- 
tells its utter deſtruction, v. 6, &c. And 
now ye know what with-holaeth, that he might 
be revealed in his time. For the myſtery of 
mniquity doth already work : only he o now 
letteth, wil let, until he be taken out of the 
way. And then ſhall that wicked one bè re- 
vealed wohom the Lord ſhall conſume with the | 
ſpirit of his mouth, and ſhall deſtroy with the 
brightneſs of his coming. 


: 
: 
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The particulars of this great corruption 
of chriſtianity are more diſtinctly expreſſed 
by the apoſtle. Paul, in his firſt epiſtle to 
Timothy, iv. 1. Now the ſpirit ſpeaketh 
expreſſly, that, in the latter times, ſome ſhall 
| depart from the faith, giving heed to ſeducing 
ſpirits, and doctrines of demons; ſpeaking Tres in 
hypacrify, having their conſcience ſeared with | 
a hot iron; forbidding to marry, and com- 
manding to abſtain from meats which God hath 
created to be recerved with thankſgiving, of 
them who believe and know the truth. 

It is impoſſible not to perceive in theſe 
prophecies, eſpecially if they be compared 
with others in the book of Daniel, and of 
the Revelation, the plain characters of the 
church of Rome; allowing for the obſcurity 
of many of the phraſes by which the Papal. 
uſurpations on the rights of God and man 
are here expreſſed. Theſe prophecies have 
been fully accompliſhed, the Popiſh cor- 
ruptions and uſurpations having proceeded 
almoſt without interruption, for more than 
fourteen hundred years. 


That | 
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That ſo ſimple a religion as the chriſtian 
ſhould have been ſubject to ſuch dreadful 
corruption, muſt have appeared improbable, 
at the time of its firſt promulgation ; the 
like not having happened to the Jewiſh reli- 
gion, or, indeed, to any other religion under 
heaven. And yet when the corruption was 
eſtabliſned, and had been ſupported by all 
the temporal powers under heaven, for the | 
ſpace of many centuries, and was intimately 
incorporated with the civil conſtitutions of 
thoſe fates, its general reſtoration to its 
primitive, purity . muſt have appeared much 
more improbable ; and yet ſuch progreſs 
has been already made in this great work, 
that there can be no doubt but that, in 
due time, the whole prophecy will be com- 
pleted; and chriſtianity be, once more what 
it originally \ Was. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


